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VAUDOILS BURNED ALIVE 


HREE valleys of singular interest open from 

the higher Alps into the rich plains of Pied- 
mont below. ‘Through each a rapid stream or 
mountain torrent, fed by perpetual snows and 
glaciers, rushes with a varying current, and 
mingles at length with the stately Po.’ Two 
of the vales, Lucerna and Perouse, widen as 
they descend from the crags above, and melt 
into the general softness of the Italian scene. 
Lucerna, the most fertile, the most beautiful, 
Its thick and al- 
most perpetual foliage, its groves of mulberry- 
trees, its woods of chestnut, the waving fields of 
wheat, its vineyards climbing up the mountain 
side, its temperate air, its countless hamlets, its 
innocent and happy people, seem to rest in per 


possesses unrivaled charms. 


1 Leger, L’Histoire Generale des Eglises Vandois, 
p.2. Vaudois and Waldenses are words of the same 
meaning. They are defined, ‘“‘ The people of the val- 
eys.” 
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IN PALRS. 


fect peace beneath the shelter of the encircling 
Alps. It would indeed be a paradise, exclaimed 
the historian Leger, if it were not so near the 
Jesuits at Turin. San Martino, the third val 
ley, is happily less beautiful. It is a wild ra 
vine pierced by a fierce mountain torrent 
Germanasca. 


the 
On each side of the stream the 
huge Alps shoot upward, and ranges of inac- 
cessible cliffs and crags frown over the narrow 
vale beneath. 
hardy. 


Its climate is severe, its people 
In the upper part of the valley winter 
The for eight 
ground. ‘The crops are 
The shrill 
cry of the marmot, the shriek of the eagle, alone 
Vaudois Sabbath; and 
the 


is almost perpetual, snow lies 
or nine months on the 


scanty, the herbage faint and rare. 


disturb the silence of the 
in the clear, bright air graceful chamois is 
ever. See Muston, Histoire des Vaudois; or 
Isr of th vy Sy 
ton, p.19. Israel of the Alps. 
, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
ct of New York. 
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seen leaping from peak to peak of his mountain | and rewarded his preserver with characteris 
pasture S. 


parsimony. In the French wars of the lass 
century, when Suwarrow was victorious am: 
the Alps, three hundred wounded French 
took shelter in the village of Bobbio, 


San Martino has formed for ages the citadel 


of the Vandois, the last refuge of religious free- 
d 





ym. Often, when the papal troops had swept 





01 ts sister valleys, filling their fairer scenery | Vaudois cared for their former persecutors 
with bloodshed and desolation, the brave people | long as their scanty means allowed, and t 
of the interior vale defied the invaders, The | taking the wounded soldiers on their shouk 


persecutors turned in alarm from the narrow | carried them over the steep Alpine passes 


brought them safely to their native France, 
We may accept, for we can not refut 


pass where every crag concealed a marksman ; : 
where huge stones were rolled upon their heads 
from the heights above; where every cave and | narrative of their early history given by 
rock upon the mountain-side were tenanted by a | Vaudois themselves.' 
fearless garrison, Here, within the borders of 
Italy itself, the popes have never been able, ex- | braced the faith of St. Paul, and practiced ¢] 
cept for one unhappy interval, to enforce their simple rites and usages described by Jus 
authority. Here no mass has been said, no im- | Tertullian, 
ages adored, no papal rites administered by the 
native Vaudois. It was here that Henry Ar- 
naud, the hero of the valleys, redeemed his 


Soon after the dawn 
Christianity, they assert, their ancestors « 








Lhe Scriptures became their on] 
guide; the same belief, the same sacrame 
they maintain to-day, they held in the age of 


Constantine and Sylvester. They relate that 


country from the tyranny of the Jesuits and 
Rome; and here a Christian church, founded 
perhaps in the apostolic age, has survived the 
persecutions of a thousand years.! 


as the Romish church grew in power and pride 
their ancestors repelled its assumptions and re 
fused to submit to its authority ; that when, 

the ninth century, the use of images was en 
forced by superstitious popes, they, at least, 
never consented to become idolaters ; that they 
never worshiped the Virgin, nor bowed at ay 
idolatrous mass. When in the eleventh cer 
tury Rome asserted its supremacy over king 
and princes, the Vaudois were its bitterest foes 
The three valleys formed the theological schoo 
The women are fair and spotless; their | of Europe. 
rude but plaintive hymns are often heard re- 
sounding from the chestnut groves ; their native 


The territory of the Vaudois embraces scarce 
ly sixteen square miles, The three valleys can 
never have contained a population of more than 
twenty thousand. In every age the manners of 
the people have been the same. They are tall, 
graceful, vigorous; a mountain race accustomed 
to labor or to hunt the chamois in his native 
cra 





The Vaudois missionaries traveled 
into Hungary and Bohemia, France, England, 
even Scotland, and aroused the people to a sens: 
of the fearful corruption of the church.? ‘They 
pointed to Rome as the antichrist, the centr 
of every abomination. They taught, in th: 
place of the Romish innovations, the pure fait! 
of the apostolic age. Lollard, who led the way 
to the reforms of Wycliffe, was a preacher from 
the valleys; the Albigenses of Provence, in the 
twelfth century,-were the fruits of the Vaudois 
missions; Germany and Bohemia were reform 
ed by the teachers of Piedmont ; Huss and Je 
rome did little more than proclaim the Vaudois 

| faith; and Luther and Calvin were only th 
necessary offspring of the apostolic churches ot 

this singular community. To wait upon the | the Alps. 

sick, to aid the stranger, are eagerly contended 
for as a privilege; compassion, even for their 
enemies, is the crowning excellence of the gen- 
erous race. When their persecutor, Victor 

Amadeus II., was driven from Turin by the 

French, he took refuge in the valleys he had 

desolated, in the cottage of a Vandois peasant. | 

Here he lived in perfect security. The peasant 

might have filled his house with gold by betray- 

ing his guest; he refused; the duke escaped, 


refinement softens the apparent harshness of 
their frugal lives.? Over the whole population 
of the Vaudois valleys has ever rested the 
charm of a spotless purity. ‘Their fair and 
tranquil countenances speak only frankness and 
simplicity; their lives are passed in deeds of 
charity, in honest labors, and in unvarying self- 
respect.* The vices and the follies, the luxury 
and the crime that have swept over Europe 
never invaded the happy valleys, unless carried 
thither by the papal troops. No pride, no ava- 
rice, no fierce resentment disturbs the peaceful 
Vaudois ; no profanity, no crime is heard of in 


The early pastors of the Vaudois were called 
barbes (uncle); and in a deep recess among the 
mountains, hidden from the persecutor’s eye, a 
cave is shown where in the Middle Ages a throng 
of scholars came from different parts of Europe 
to study the literature of the valleys.? Th 
barbes were well qualified to teach a pure) 
| faith than that of Rome: a Vaudois poem, writ 
ten about 1100, called the “‘ Noble Lesson,” stil 
exists, and inculcates a pure morality and an 
2 apostolic creed ;* a catechism of the twelft! 
i. p. 107. The Israel of the Alps is the | — . 
account of the Vandois. A work of 1 The Vaudois writers concur in placing their ow 
great learn esearch, and enthusiasm. origin at a period before Constantine. Leger, i. p. 25 
2 Muston, i. p. 7. et seq. 

The 2 Peyran, Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vaudois. Lett 
ii. p. 26, La religion des Vaudois s'est etendne presqu 
dans tous les endroits de Europe; non seulement pat 
mi les Italiens. 3 Bresse, Hist. Vaudois. 
* Raynouard, Mon, Langue Romane, ii. p. 37. 


Muston, i 






moral vigor of the Vaudois is well attested 


x four or tive centuries. See J. Bresse, Hist. Vau- 
is, p. 85, an unfinished history. So Authentic De- 
tails of the Waldenses, p. 48. Muston, Hist. Vaud., 1. 
Al see Israel of the Alp- 
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ury has als n preserved ; its doctrines 


The Vau- 


its head was an 


are those of modern Protestantism, 
dois church had no bishop ;' 
elder, tj 

‘ry over the younger barbes. 
lic church no ambition and no strife arose, and 
each pastor strove only to excel his fellows in 
humility and in charitable deeds. 

From Constantine to Hildebrand, from the 
third to the eleventh century, the Vaudois, we 
may trust, cultivated their Valleys in peace, * 
The Roman church, engaged in its strife with 
emperors and kings, overlooked or despised the 
teachers of the mountains. In the contest of 
giants the modest shepherds were forgotten. 
Yet they aimed with almost fatal effect the rus- 
tic sling of truth against the Roman Philistine. 
Nothing is more plain than that from the twelfth | 
to the fifteenth century the people of Europe 


were nearly united in opposition to the Roman 
see. The popes had never yet been able to re- | 


duce to subjection the larger portion of the 
Christian church; it was only over kings and 
princes that their victories had been achieved. 
Every country in Europe swarmed with dissi 
dents, who repelled as antichrist the bishop of | 
Rome: who pointed with horror and disgust to 
the vices and the crimes of the Italian prelates 
and the encroaching monks. In Languedoc 
and Provence, the home of the troubadour and 
of medieval civilization, the Roman priests were | 
pursued to the altars with shouts of derision.* 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Germany were filled 


with various sects of primitive Christians, who 


had never learned to worship graven images, or | 
to bow before glittering Madonnas. Spain, En- 
gland, Scotland, are said by the Vaudois tradi- 

tions to have retained an early Christianity. In 

the fourteenth century it is certain that nearly 

half England accepted the faith of Lollard and | 
Wycliffe. The Romish writers of the thir- 
teenth century abound in treatises against here- 
tics ;* the fable of a united Christendom, obey- 
ing with devoted faith a pope at Rome, had no 
credence in the period to which it is commonly 
assigned; and from the reign of Innocent III. 
to the Council of Constance (1200-1414) the 


Roman church was engaged in a constant and 
often doubtful contest with the widely-diffused 
fragments of apostolic Christianity.® } 
The popes had succeeded in subjecting kings 
and emperors; they now employed them in 
crushing the people. Innocent III. excited 
Philip of France to a fierce crusade against the 
. ‘ : } 
Albigenses of the south; amidst a general mas- | 
sacre of men, women, and children the gentle 
sect sank, never to appear again, Dominic in- | 
c Details, etc. ‘“*Fourof the best-informed 
8 agreed that they never had any bishops at any 





2 The feeble condition of the papacy from 800 to | 
ft it with but little influence in the West. Spain | 
and France were quite independent. 


1 : P : . } 
* Milman, Latin Christianity, iv. 260, 


4 Re rius, Moneta, Mapes (1150), and others. So 
many papa! bulls, sermons, etc. 
* Mosheim, ii., enumerates some of the various sects. 





yrales, who was only a presiding offi- | 
But in that idyl: | 


| fered only submission or death. 


| pacy itself. 


| ger, death with*'a serene breast in defense of } 


INTHLY MAGAZINE, 


vented, or enlarged, the Inquisition ; 
in every land the spectacle of blaziy 
and tortured saints delighted the ey 
Romish clergy.’ 


Over the rebellious ki vs | 
popes had held the menace of interdict, e; 
| munication, deposition; .to the peopl 


t 
The Ih 
tion was their remedy for the apostolic | 
of Germany, England, Spain—a simple « 
dissent or reform. It seemed effectual,? 
Albigenses were perfectly extirpated, |) 
cities of Italy the Waldenses ceased to be kn 
Lollardism concealed itself in England 
scriptural Christians of every land who ret 
to worship images or adore the Virgin « 
peared from sight; the supremacy of R 
was assured over all Western Europe. 

Yet one blot remained on the fair fay 
the seemingly united Christendom. W 
the limits of Italy itself a people existed 
whom the mass was still a vain idolatry, 1 


| real presence a papal fable; who had resis 


with vigor every innovation, and whose simp] 
rites and ancient faith were older than th« 
What waves of persecution 1 
have surged over the Vandois valleys in ea 
ages we do not know; they seem soon to | 
become familiar with the cruelty of Rome ; | 
in the fifteenth century the popes and the iy 
quisitors turned their malignant eyes upon tl 


| simple Piedmontese, and prepared to extert 
| inate with fire and sword the Alpine church, 


And now began a war of four centuries, t! 
most remarkable in the annals of Europe. © 
the one side stood the people of the valleys 
poor, humble, few. Driven to resistance 
their pitiless foes, they took up arms with 1 
luctance ; they fought only for safety; t! 
wept over the fallen? 





Yet it soon appear d 


that every one of the simple mountaineers was 


a hero; that he could meet toil, famine, d 
loved ones and his faith; that his vigorous arm 
his well-ordered frame, were more than a mat 


| for the mercenary Catholic, the dissolute Sav 


oyard ; that he joined to the courage of the s: 


dier the Christian ardor of the martyr; that he 


was, in fact, invincible. For four centuries 


a 


crusade almost incessant went on against the se- 


cluded valleys. 
by the inguisitors, swept over the gentle la 
scape of Lucerna, and drove the people from t 
blazing villages to hide in caves on the mount 


ains, and almost browse with the chamois « 


| the wild herbage of the wintry rocks, Ofter 


Often the papal legions, led 


the dukes of Savoy sent well-trained armies of 


Spanish foot to blast and wither the last tr: 
of Christian civilization in San Martin or Pe 
rouse. More than once the best soldiers ar 
the best generals of Mazarin and Louis X1\ 
1 Milman, Lat. Christ., iv. 266. 
2 Janus, Pope and Council, cap, xvi., has a br ‘ 
and careful review of the rigor of the Inquisition f 


1200 to 1500; the popes named all the inquisitors. Se: 


p. 194-196. 
3 Gilly, Excursion, has various legends of the ea 
wars. Perrin and Leger are the authorities. 





THE V 


MARTYRDOM OF 


hunted the Vaudois in their wildest retreats, 
massacred them in caves, starved them in the 
region of the glaciers, and desolated the valleys 
from San Jean to the slopes of Guinevert. Yet 
the unflinching people still refused to give up 
their faith. Still they repelled the idolatry 
f the mass; still they mocked at the antichrist 
f Rome. In the deepest hour of distress the 
venerable barbes! gathered around them their 
famine-stricken congregations in some cave or 


cranny of the Alps, administered their apostolic 


‘ Barbe means uncle. Leger, p. 205. C’estoit l’ap- | 


peller onele, 


A name always honorable in the south 
of France. 


AUDOIS, 





A VAUDOIS 


} rites, and preached anew 


Mount. The psalms 


plaintive melodies of 


the Sermon on the 
of David, chanted in the 
the Vaudois, 


ipine and carnage of the 
Zg 


echoed far 
above the scenes of r 
desolate valleys ; 
destructible, 
ing Alp. 
\ The popes, the leaders of the Inquisition, the 
| dukes of Savoy, bigoted and cruel, often conde 
| scended to flatteries and caresses to win those 


\they could not conquer; they offered large 


the apostolic church lived in- 


the coronal of some heaven-piere- 


bribes to the poorest mountaineer who would 
}consent to abandon the church of his fathers 


}and betray the haunts of the heretic. Wealth, 








Lob 
honors, the favor of his king and of the Romish 
priests, awaited him who would recant; an easy 
path of preferment lay open to the young men 
of the valleys, accustomed only to toil and want ; 
they were tempted as few other men have ever 
been. 
cessful than the papal arms, 


Yet the papal bribes were even less suc- 
A few imbeciles 
who had lost their moral purity alone yielded 
to the allurements of gain and pleasure; the 
great body of the Vaudois youth rejected the of- 
fers with disdain. The stately magnanimity of 
the Noble Lesson, the simple principles of their 
ancient catechism,' taught them in their plain 
churches by some learned yet gentle barbe, 
raised them above those inferior impulses by 
which the corrupt world beneath them was con- 
trolled. No hereditary vices tarnished their 
fair organizations ; no coarse disease impaired 
their mental and moral vigor. With a wisdom 
above philosophy they saw that it was better to 
live with a calm conscience a frugal life than to 
revel in ill-gotten gold. They clung to their 
mountains, their moral purity, and their faith. 
Generation after generation, fiercely tried, hard 
ly tempted, never wavered in their resolve. The 
war of four centuries for liberty of conscience, 
for freedom to worship God, was accepted by 
the youthful Vaudois as their noblest inherit- 
ance; the contest went on with varying success 
but equal vigor, and ceased only, in its final 
consequences, when the triumphant voice of 
Garibaldi proclaimed Italy forever free. 

Pope Innocent VIII., a man of rare benev- 
olence, according to the Romish writers, and a 
devoted lover of Christian union, resolved (1487) 
to adorn his reign by a complete extinction of 
the Vaudois heresy. He issued a bull summon- 
ing all faithful kings, princes, rulers, to a cru- 
sade against the children of the valleys.2 No 
heretic was to be spared ; his goods, his life, 
were declared forfeited unless he would consent 
to attend The pope, or his inquisitor, 
enumerated in a pastoral letter the crimes of 
the Vaudois. He charged them with calling 
the Roman church a church of the evil one ;° of 
denouncing the worship of the Virgin, the in- 
vocation of saints; of asserting, with unblush- 
ing boldness, that they alone possessed the pure 
doctrine of the apostles. To Albertus Capi- 
taneus was committed the sacred trust of lead- 
ing an army into the guilty region, and exe- 
cuting upon its people the sentence of Rome. 


mass, 


The Catholics gathered together in great num- 
bers at the appeal of the chief inquisitor; a 
tumultuous throng of soldiers, brigands, priests, 
entered the valleys and commenced a general 
pillage. But they were soon disturbed in their 
Faber, Hist., etc., of the Ancient Waldenses, Lon- 
, may uted, with some caution. It 
clear review of the authorities for their antiq- 





be const 


lon. 1838 
ion, | 


rivesa 





ity 
2 See the bull issued by Innocent (Leger, part ii. p. 
He call comites, et tem- 
porales dominos civitatum—ut clypeum defensionis 
orthodoxe fidei—assumant. 
The charges made by the inquisitors were, Q’uils 
eppelloient l'eglise Romaine l'eglise des malins, etc. 


s upon duces, principes, 
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labors by the swift attacks of the Vaudois The 
resolute and fearless mountaineers sallied fro, 
their caves and ravines and drove the roh} 
before them. One Christian, armed only wi: 
the vigor of innocence, seemed equal to al 
dred papists. The crusaders fled, beater 

affrighted, from the valleys; the malevole; 
design of Innocent was never fulfilled; and + 
Romanists asserted and believed that eye, 
Vaudois was a magician, and was guarded 

an invisible spell. 


al 


Yet still the perpetual persecution went on. 
The papal agents made their w ay into the lows 
portions of the valleys, seized the emin 
barbes and faithful teachers, and burned then 
with cruel joy. The Vaudois never knew 
respite from real and imminent danger. E 
they must be ready to fly to their mou 
and caves; 





ever their trembling wives and chil- 
dren were exposed to the cruelty and cunt 


of the envious priests," The sixteenth century 
opened, The Reformation came, and the chief 


reformers of France and Germany entered int 
a friendly correspondence with the barbes a 
churches of Piedmont. They admitted the 
rity of their faith, the antiquity of their rites, 
But the rise of the Reformation served only ¢ 
deepen the rage of the papists against the c 
dren of the valleys. The darkest days of 
Vaudois drew near, when their enemies co 
for a moment boast that the last refuge of It 
ian heresy had fallen before their arms. 

In 1540 the society of Loyola began its 1 
versal war against advancing civilization. 1] 
Inquisition was renewed with unparalleled s 
verity ; the cities of Italy were hushed into 
dreadful repose ; the protestants of Veni: 
thrown into the Adriatic; the reformers of Ron 
died before the church of Santa Maria.? | 
was reduced to a perfect obedience to the pay 
rule, and for the first time in the history of 
career of innovations the Roman church was 
powerful and united at home. The iron energy 
of the Jesuits had crushed dissent. They next 
proceeded to declare and decide the doctr 
of the usurping church. The Council of Trent 
assembled (1545), and Loyola and Lainez slow- 
ly enforced upon the hesitating fathers a rigid 
rule of priestly despotism.* Liberty of ¢ 
science was denounced as the chief of heresies ; 
the opinions and the manners of mankind \ 
to be decided at Rome; the pope was to | 
obeyed before all earthly sovereigns, and 


ew 





hh . 
divine powers were every where to be estab- 
lished by a universal persecution. The Coun- 
cil of Trent at once threw all Europe into 

fearful commotion. At the command of the 
pope, the Jesuits, and the fathers of Trent, 
Charles V. began the first great religious war 
in Germany, and carried desolation and d 








1 Leger, p. 29. The monks crowded into the valle) 
In 1536 there was a severe persecution. In 1537 


The valley 





barbe of great eminence was burned. 
were frequently plundered. 
2 Ranke, Hist. Popes, Inquisition. 
3 See Janus, Pope and Council. The Jesuits si- 


lenced even the Romanists, p. 290, 
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+o its fairest borders. In France the French 
ourt drove the Huguenots to revolt by an in- 
ane tyranny. In Holland the rage of the in- 
isitors had been stimulated by the lessons of 
Loyola. 

Of all its opponents Rome most hated the 
Vaudois. To bind one of the primitive Chris- 

ns to the stake seemed to give strange satis- 

tion to their modern persecutors. In Sep- 
rember, 1560, Pope Pius IV. and his holy col- 
ve gathered at Rome to witness one of their 
favorite spectacles. * A pile had been raised in 
the square of St. Angelo, near the bridge over 
he Tiber. The people assembled in a great 
throng. The condemned, a pale and feeble 

ung man, was led forth; when suddenly he 
egan to speak with such rare eloquence and 
force that the people listened ; the pope grew 
ingrv and troubled, and the inquisitors ordered 
the Vaudois to be strangled, lest his voice might 

» heard above the flames. Pius IV. then saw 

the martyrdom in peace, and directed the ashes 
f his foe to be thrown into the Tiber. 

The martyr was John Louis Paschal, a young 
istor of great eloquence, who had been called 
rom Geneva to a congregation of Vaudois in 

The post of danger had a singular 


He was be- 
trothed to a young girl of Geneva. 


Calabria, 
harm for the brilliant preacher. 
I When he 
told her of his call to Calabria, ‘* Alas,” 
ried, with tears, ‘‘so near to Rome, and so 
far from me!” Yet she did not 
generous resolve, and he went to his dangerous 


she 


oppose his 


station. Here his eloquence soon drew a wide 
ittention. He courted by his boldness the crown 
f martyrdom. He was shut up in a deep dun- 
geon, was chained with a gang of galley-slaves, 
was brought to Rome where Paul had suffered, 
ind was imprisoned in a long confinement.? 
His persecutors strove to induce him to recant ; 
but no bribes nor terrors could move him. He 
wrote a last fond exhortation to Camilla Guari- 
na, his betrothed ; his eloquence was heard for 
the last time as he was strangled before the 
stake. 

Innumerable martyrdoms now filled the val- 
leys with perpetual horror. It is impossible to 
describe, it is almost inhuman to remember, the 
atrocities of the papal persecutors. Neither 
sex nor age, innocence, beauty, youth, softened 
their impassive hearts. Mary Romaine was 
burned alive at Roche-Plate ; Madeleine Fon- 
tane at St. John. Michel Gonet, a man near- 
ly a hundred years old, was burned to death at 
Sarcena. One martyr was hacked to pieces 
with sabres, and his wounds filled with quick- 
lime; another died with brimstone 
matches, that had, been fastened to his lips, 
nostrils, and every part of his body, The mouth 
of one martyr was filled with gunpowder, the 


covered 


1 The story of Pascal may be found at length in 
Muston, i. 85; Gillies, p. 178, ete. 


2 Muston, i. He entered Rome by the Ostian 
gate, by the path of the ancient martyrs. 

3 The Vaudois in Calabria were extirpated by a hor- 
rible persecution. 


82 


The 
story of a poor Bible-seller from Geneva is less 
revolting than most of these dreadful scenes.’ 


explosion tearing his head to pieces. 


Bartholomew Hector wandered among the peaks 
of the highest Alps selling the printed Scrip- 
tures to the poor shepherds, who in the brief 
summer, when the mountains break forth into 
a rich growth of leaves, grass, and flowers, lead 
their flocks to the higher cliffs. They bought 
the Bibles readily, and the « Iporteur climbed 
cheerfully from peak to peak. The police 
seized him and carried him to Pignerol. He 
was charged with having sold heretical books ; 
he insisted that the sible could not be called 
heretical; but the Holy Office condemned him, 
June 19, 1556, and 
burned alive ; 


he was sentenced to he 
some alleviation of the penalty 
was afterward made, and the judges permitted 
the executioner to strangle him before the burn- 
ing. He was offered his life and liberty if he 
would recant; he replied by preaching in his 
prison, with wonderful eloquence, the pure doc- 
trines of the book he had loved to distribute. 
Amidst the brilliant palaces of Turin, in the 
public square, the happy martyr died, surround- 
ed by a throng of people who wept over his fate. 
The priests were unable to suppress that proof 
of a lingering humanity. 

Five Protestants from Geneva were traveling 
toward the Vaudois valleys. They were warned 
that the police were Watching for them, yet they 
still pressed on, and were arrested in an unfre- 
quented road where they had hoped to escape 
pursuit. Two of them, Vernoux and Laborie, 
were pastors of the valleys. They were all 
taken before the inquisitors at Chambery, and 
convicted as heretics. They were next brought 
before the civil court to be condemned. The 
judges, touched by their innocence, strove to 
prevail upon them to recant. ‘* You need only 
give us a simple confession of your errors,” said 
the court; ‘‘and this will not prevent you from 
resuming your faith in the future.” They re- 
fused to consent to the deceit, and were sen- 
tenced to die. ‘Anne, my beloved sister and 
spouse,” wrote Laborie to his young wife, ** you 
know how well we have loved one another. I 
pray you, therefore, that you be always found 
such as you have been, and better, if possible, 
when I am no more.” Calvin, hearing of their 
danger, wrote them an austere exhortation. In 
the stern spirit of that age of trial, he urged them 
to bear a testimony to the faith that should re- 
afar, where human had never 
reached. The five died full of hope. They 
were strangled, and their bodies burned.* In 
this fatal period the public square of Turin was 


sound voices 


constantly made the scene of touching martyr- 
doms and holy trials; the Jesuits and the Fran- 
ciscans every where urged on the zeal of the in- 
quisitors ; no village of the Vaudois valleys but 
no rock nor crag but witnessed 
the 


had its martyrs, 
and was hallowed by some joyous death ; 
rage of persecution grew in strength until it 


ton, i. 108. 2 Id., i. 115. 3 Id., i. 11 
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POPE PIUS IV. AND HIS CARDINALS WITNESSING THE 
could no longer be satisfied with less than a per- 
fect extermination of the Vaudois. 

Thus around the simple Christians of the val- 
leys seemed to hang every where the omens of 
adreadfuldoom. In the general tide of perse- 
cution they could scarcely hope to escape a final 
destruction. From the towers and cathedrals 


of Turin the Jesuits' looked with envious eyes 
upon the gentle race who neither plotted nor 


schemed ; to whom cunning was unknown and 
deceit the ruin of the soul; who never planned 
a persecution, fomented religious wars, or guided 


1 Leger, 2. 





DEATH OF PASCHAL.—-FROM AN ANCIENT ENGRAVING 

the assassin’s hand; who read the Scriptures 
daily, despite the anathemas of Rome, and who 
found there no trace of the papal supremacy or 
the legend of St. Peter.! The Vaudois, indeed, 
had never concealed their opinions. For cen 
turies they had said openly that the pope was 
antichrist ;? they had condemned each one of 
the papal innovations as they arose; they de 


| nounced the Crusades as cruel and unchristian 


they gave shelter in their valleys to the perse 


1 Peyran, Nouv. Lett., p. 61. The Waldenses always 
denied that Peter was ever at Rome. 

2 They said pape étoit l’antichrist, l"hostie une idole, 
et le purgatorie une fable, Leger, p. 6. 
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ted Albigenses; they smiled with gentle rid- 


le at the worship of saints and relics; they 
scoffed at the vicious monks and priests who 
strove to convert them to the faith of Rome. 
Yet now they consented to claim the clemency 
f their sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, and hum- 
egged for freedom of worship and belief.’ 
were so innocent that they could not un 
rstand why one Christian should wish to rob 
murder another. 

But their prayers, their humility, and their 
The Coun 
| of Trent was about to reassemble, and the 
Jesul 
» graced by a total destruction of the ancient 


ocence brought them no relief. 
ts had resolved that its last sittings should 


A new crusade was 
un (1560) against the Vaudois. The pope, 
Duke of Savoy, the kings of France and 


in, promote 1 the sacred expedition; a large 


irches of the valley g.? 


urT 1y, led by the Count of Trinity, moved up the 
eys ; again the Jesuits offered to the peo 

, submission to the mass or death; again the 
ave mountaineers left their blazing homes, 
nd fled to the caves and crannies of the upper 
The Count of Trinity was every where 

The barbes of 
ined in their own village, and the poor wo 


orious. St. Germain were 
men of the parish were forced to bring fagots 
m their backs to build the funeral pile. The 
open country was desolated ; the mass was cel 
ebrated with unusual fervor amidst the dread- 
fa] 


ful and the Jesuits exulted with fierce 
> 
rut 


once more, as the winter deepened, the cliffs 


waste ; 


joy over the ruin of the apostolic church. 


grew icy, and huge avalanches of snow hung 
wer the path of the invaders, the Vaudois for- 
tified barricaded the 
passes, and from their fastnesses and caves 
The 
Count of Trinity found himself threatened on 
every side. In the valley of Angrogna a few 
Fifty 
Vaudois, in one engagement, nearly destroyed 


every ravine, narrow 


made vigorous attacks upon the foe. 


peasants held a whole army in check. 


a detachment of twelve hundred persecutors. 
Che Vaudois leaped like chamois from crag to 
and with swift sallies cut off the wander- 
ing brigands; they threw them over the cliffs, 
drowned them in the deep mountain torrents, 
or rolled huge stones upon their heads. The 
winter passed on full of disaster to the crusad- 
Yet the condition of the Vaudois was 
even less tolerable. The snow and ice of the 
Alps blocked up the entrance to their hiding- 
places; men, women, and children shivered in 
rude huts of stone on the bleak mountain-side ; 
food was scanty ; their harvests had been gath- 
ered by the enemy; while far beneath them 
they saw their comfortable homes wasted by 
the Romish brigands, and their plain churches 
defiled by the pagan ceremonies of the mass. 
In the spring, as the flowers bloomed once 
more in the declivities of the mountains, and 
the banks of the torrents glowed with a new 


rag, 


ers, 


1 Leger, 31. Ifthe Turk and the Jew are tolerated, 
they said, why may not we have peace? 
2 Leger, p. 33. Id., pr 34. 
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vegetation, the final trial of their faith and their 
At the upper extremity of the 
valley of Angrogna is a circle of level ground, 


valor drew near. 


> 


ra del Tor, surrounded on all sides by 


} 
called I 
l 
I 


tall hills and mountain peaks, and entered only 
by a narrow pass.' Behind it is altogether safe 
from attack; in front, in the ravines leading 
from below, the Vaudois had raised their sim- 
ple barricades, and stationed their sentinels to 
watch the approac h of the foe. Here, in this 
natural fortress, they had placed their wives 
and children, the 


thei 


ir old and infirm, had gath- 


ered small store of food and arms, and 
celebrated their ancient worship in a temple 
The Count of Trinity 
meantime had resolved upon their complete 
destruction. With a large and well-trained 


His 


forces consisted of nearly ten thousand men, 


not made with hands.? 


army he marched swiftly up the valley. 


and among them was a large body of Spanish 
The cru- 
saders were inspired by the prospect of an easy 


infantry, the best soldiers of the age. 


success, by the superiority of their numbers, 
by the blessing of the pope, and by his prom- 
A fierce fanat- 
icism, a wild excitement, stirred by the exhort- 
ations of the Jesuits and the priests, ruled in 
the ranks of the invaders; the Vaudois, behind 
their rocks, prayed with their gentle barbes, 
and with firm hearts prepared to die for their 
country and their faith. 

The battle of the Pra del Tor is the Mara- 
thon of Italian it was invested 
with all the romantic traits of patriotic war- 
fare. The army of the Count of Trinity, clad in 
rich armor and glittering with military pomp, 
marched in well-trained squadrons up the beau- 
tiful valley; the clamor of the trumpets star- 
tled the chamois on his crags, and drove the 


ise of a boundless indulgence. 


Christianity : 


eagle from her nest; the waving plumes, the 
burnished arms, the consecrated banners, shone 
in the sunlight as they drew near the defenses 
Behind the Italian troops 
came the Spaniards, the bravest, the most big- 


oted ot the crusaders. 


of the moutaineers. * 


They, too, wore heavy 
armor, and were irresistible in the open field. In 
the rear of the invaders followed a throng of plun- 
derers, brigands, priests, prepared to profit by a 
victory that seemed perfectly assured. To this 
well-trained army were opposed only a few hun- 
dred Vaudois. 
but meagre with toil and famine. 


They were stalwart and agile, 
’ ‘heir dress 
was ragged; their arms broken and 
To their brilliant 
an undisciplined throng; a sin; 

drive them routed up the valley. 


imperfect, 
assailants they seemed only 
charge must 
The Count 
nd the Sav- 
oyard infantry marched against the 


of Trinity gave orders to attack, : 
heretics. 
They were hurled back like waves from a sea- 
girt rock. The Vaudois filled the pass with a 
rampart of their bodies, and whenever the Rom- 


Muston, i. 255, describes Pra de! T 
cess among the mountains. 


r as a deep re- 
2 Leger, p. 35-37. 
3 If I have drawn somewhat from fancy, yet the de- 
tails may be inferred. See Leger, 39, 
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ish squadrons approached they were met by a 
rain of bullets, every one of which seemed di- 
rected with unerring aim. ‘The ground was 
soon covered with the dead, and the chant of 
thanksgiving resounded within the aimphithe- 
atre of the Alps. 

For four days the papal forces kept up their 
vain assault. The Vaudois still maintained 
their invincible array. Within the fastness the 
wives and daughters, the aged and infirm, were 
employed in bringing food to their heroes, in 
supplying them with ammunition, and cheering 
them with words of faith. The Count of Trin- 
ity, enraged at his misfortune, at length or- 
dered the Spanish infantry to charge. They 
came on in swift step to the clamor of martial 
music. But their ranks were soon decimated 
by the bullets of the patriots; the officers fell 
on all sides; and the well-trained troops refused 
any longer to approach the fatal pass. Four 
hundred dead lay upon the field. A wild panic 
seized upon the papal army, and it fled dis- 
ordered and routed through the valley.' 

Then the Vaudois came out from their hid- 
ing-places, and chased the crusaders along the 
open country far down to the borders of An- 
No mercy was shown to the ruthless 
They were flung over the rocks into 
the fathomless abyss, shot down by skillful 
marksmen as they strove to hide in the forest, 
and followed with pitiless vigor in their desul- 
tory flight. 


grogna. 


papists. 


No trace remained of that power- 
ful army that a few days before had moved with 
military pomp to the capture of Pra del Tor; 
its fine battalions had been broken by the valor 
of a few mountaineers; a rich booty of arms 
and provisions supplied the wants of the heroes 
of the valley. 

From this time (1561) for nearly a century 
no new crusade was preached against the Vau- 
lois. Their native sovereigns were satisfied 
with lesser persecutions. The barbes, as usual, 
were often burned; the valleys were oppressed 
with a cruel taxation; the earnings of the hon- 
est people were torn from them to maintain dis 
solute princes and indolent priests. In 1596 
Charles Emanuel ordered all the Vaudois, un- 
der pain of death or exile, to attend the preach- 
ing of the Jesuits,? and the valleys were filled 
with the disciples of Loyola, who strove to cor- 
rupt or terrify the youth of the early church. 
To every convert was offered an exemption from 
taxation, and various favors and emoluments 
were heaped upon him who would attend mass. 
Yet the restless Jesuits were altogether unsuc- 
cessful. Their preaching and their bribes were 
equally contemned by the happy mountaineers ; 
the church still lived unspotted from the world.* 
During this period of tolerable suffering the 
valleys once more glowed with the products of 
irrative of Scipio Lentulus in Leger, part ii. 
p. 35. 

a D'Andare alle prediche delli reverendi padri Jesu- 
i, etc., Leger, part ii. p. 61. The Jesuits united ex- 
hortation wi everitv, 

Peyran, Nouv. L 
traditions of so truthful 











We may well accept the 
A race. 








a careful industry ; they were the homes of y) 
rity and thrift. Singular among their rq 
the inheritors of a long succession of eleya; 
thought, the Vaudois have ever practiced 
ideal virtue loftier than that of Plato, Ww) 
feudalism taught that labor was dishonora} 
the people of the valleys held every family 
graced that did not maintain itself by its , 
useful toil. When the learned Jesuits } 
proved that deceit was often lawful, the Vy 
dois declared that falsehood w as the corrunptior 
of the soul. In the happy valleys no one 
sired to be rich, no one strove to rise in 
above his fellows. While in -he gifted circles 
of the European capitals the purity of won 
was scoffed at by philosophers and courtiers, 


Luzerna and Perouse every maiden was a L 
cretia. Crime had seldom been known in t} 
peaceful valleys ; it was only in barbarous lands 
where the Jesuits ruled that the assassin ain 
his dagger or the robber plied his trade,! | 
harm no one, to be at peace with all men, ti 
forgive, to pity, were the natural impulses of 
every Vaudois; to heal the sick, to raise 
low, to relieve the suffering stranger, formed 
the modest joys of the children of the valleys 
In every age they remained the same; in ey 
ery age they were Christians. The seventeent 
century of their faith, perhaps of their exist- 
ence, found them still an uncorrupted chure] 


the 


teaching to the world unlimited freedom of « 
science. For this they were willing to peril 
their lives and fortunes; for this they had « 
tended with popes and kings; and on ev 
cliff and mountain peak of their native la 
was inscribed in immortal deeds the independ- 
ence of the soul.? 

Meantime, while no change had taken place 
in the Alpine church, its doctrines and rites 
had been accepted by all Northern Europe. In 
the seventeenth century the papacy had lost 
its most powerful and warlike adherents. En- 
gland in 1650, ruled by Cromwell, instructed 
by Milton, stood in the front rank of the pro 
gressive nations. Holland and Northern Ger 
many maintained their free schools and their 
liberal press in defiance of the Jesuits and th 
pope. France had been forced to tolerate the 
Huguenots. It was only over Italy and Spair 
that the Inquisition of Loyola, founded in 1541, 
held its terrible sway. There the papal power 
had been erected upon a relentless despotism, 
and the unhappy people were rapidly sinking t 
a low rank among civilized nations. The rule 
of the Jesuits was followed by a total decay of 
morals, a general decline of the intellect. Onc¢ 
Italy had been the centre of classic elegance, 
of the reviving arts, of the splendors of a new 
civilization. It was now the home of gross 
superstitions, a degraded priesthood, a hopeless 
people. Spain and Portugal, once the leaders 
in discovery, the rulers of the seas, had fallen 
into a new barbarism. The Jesuits, the In 
quisition, alone flourished in their fallen capi 

Muston, i. livre viii. Etat moral et religieux des 
vallees, 2 J. Bresse, Hist Vaud., p. ‘ 
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and deserted port » manly vig 
untrymen of the Cid had been cort 
turies of papal tyranny. 
» seventeenth ce -vy the Vaudois were 
seventeenth century the audois were 
the Italian race.! 


inhabitant of the valleys was educated ; 


ily progressive portion of 
barbes were excellent teache1 
the 


er as they toiled side by side on their mount 


s, their people 
ger to learn; laborers instructed each 

ns; their industry was the parent of active 
minds. If they produced no eminent poet to 
sing of dreadful war, no astute philosopher, n 
rous critic, they could at least point to sev- 
to 


medieval 


al native historians of considerable merit ; 
their °° Noble the finest of 


to their stirring hymns and versions of 


Lesson,” 
EMS ; 
to a long succession of intelligent 
their Middle 
to their colleges and schools in Alpine 
They might claim that the ideas of the 
leys had promoted the civilization of Europe, 
nd that their perpetual protest in favor of lib- 
ty of thought had been of more value to the 
world than ‘Tasso’s epic or Raphael’s Madon 


the Psalms ;? 
bes; to missionaries of the 


Ages ; 


caves. 


nas. 

A pestilence swept over the valleys in 1630 ; 
nearly all the pastors died, and the Vaudois 
were forced to send to Geneva for a new band 
fteachers. The Calvinistic system of govern- 
ment, in a milder form, was now adopted; the 
name of barbe was no longer used; the ruling 
lder was called a moderator; the pastors were 
isually educated at Geneva; and the ancient 
atechism of the twelfth century was exchanged 
for a modern compilation.* Yet the Vaudois 
never consented to be called Calvinists, 
Protestants, they insist that 
they are primitive Christians, who have never 
‘hanged their doctrine or their ritual since the 
lays of St: Paul;* who have beheld untainted 
all the corruption of the Eastern or the Western 
church; whose succession from the Apostles is 
proved by no vain tradition, no episcopal ordina- 
tion, but by an uninterrupted descent of Chris- 
tian virtues and an apostolic creed. 


have 


or Reformers ; 


They mod- 
estly assert that they have ever used the simple 
ritual employed by James, the brother of the 
Lord, at Jerusalem, or Paul at Antioch; and 
that they prefer to retain unchanged the name 
they bore before the popes wore the tiara of an- 


Muston, Hist. Vaud. i. 394. Nos temples ne sont 
décorés ni de croix ni d’images, ete. 

2 Raynouard, ii. p. 71 et seq., gives extracts from the 
early Vaudois poems. The fine hymn Lo Payre Eter- 
ul contrasts boldly with the feeble Romish hymns to 
Mary or the saints, 

3 Muston, Israel of Alps, i. 310. 

* The fine Middle Age Protestant hymn, Lo Payre 
Eternal, ‘‘The Eternal Father,” expresses the nob] 
eeling of the mountain church. I add a few lit 
The poet calls on God to pity and forgive, and 
isks to reign with Him in a celestial kingdom. 
Rey glorios, regnant sobre tuit li regne, 

Fay me regner cum tn al tio celestial regne 
Que yo chante cum tuit li sant e sempre laudar te 

degne. 
See Raynonard, li. p. 117. 
chant to the Virgin: 


then 


With this contrast a feeble 


O Marie! de Dieu mére, Dieu t’est et fils et pére! 
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tichrist, and before Christians were oppressed 
bh 


y the corruptions and the crimes of : 
chureh, 

So much liberality of doctrine, sucl 
of life and faith, could 


constant hostility of the Jesuits. That famous 


purity 
not fail to deserve the 
company was now in the maturity of its early 
colleges filled the Cath- 

its countless members, 


vigor. Its flouri g 
clic « apitals of Euro] e: 
bound by their terrible oath of obedience, moved 
like a united army upon the defenses of the re- 
formed faith. ‘They had subjected Italy, had 
desolated Spain; they once more turned the 
whole energy of the united order to the ex- 
tirpation of the the valle In 
1650 the Jesuits founded a propaganda at Tu 
rin in imitation of that at Rome.! 
was to spread the Roman faith, to extirpate 


children of OVS, 


Its design 
heresy by all the most powerful instruments 


of fraud. A formed, 
composed of the most eminent citizens, who 


force or council was 


were to act as general inquisitors. Among 
them were the Marquis of Pianessa, the Grand 
Chancellor, the President of the Senate; its 
chief officer was the Archbishop of Turin. 
Connected with the propaganda was a coun- 
cil of distinguished and wealthy women, who 
proved even more zealous than the men. The 
noblest ladies of Turin joined in the new ern 
sade: large sums of money were collected to 
the two 


ing families suspected of 
£ | 


aid the movement; the emissaries of 
councils united in visit 
heretical practices, and in striving to win over 
converts by intimidation or bribes. The poor 
serving-woman from the valleys was often as- 
sailed by a noble tempter ; the heretics of a 
higher rank were won by flatteries and atten- 
tions. The languid atmosphere of the capital 
of Savoy was stirred by the new effort to propa- 
gate the creed of Rome. 

From the higher peaks of their native Alps 
the Vaudois look down upon the palaces and 
cathedrals of Turin. Before them 
magnificent scene with which Hannibal stimn- 
lated the avarice of his toil-worn army as he 
pointed the path to Rome. But in the 
seventeenth century the rude village of the 
Taurini had grown into a powerful and splen- 
did city; the landscape was rich with the prod- 
uct of the plains of Pied- 
mont were the gardens of the age. The Vau- 
dois, ever loyal and forgiving, had never failed 
in their duty to their sovereigns. The dukes 
of Savoy, always their worst persecutors, seem 
They 
appealed to their clemency in moments of dan- 
ger. They 
choose between 


lies that 


out 


centuries of toil; 


vet to have obtained their lasting regard. 


had usually been sternly told to 
ruin. Yet, in 
1650, they had enjoved a period of ce mparative 
rest ; and little did they foresee, as they looked 
down upon the city of their sovereign and the 
rich plains around, that the great and the noble 
were plotting their destruction, that the last 


the mass and 


Leger, part ii. p. 73, describes the Jesuit 
\ n, and imputes to it 


ntry 


propagan- 
all the misfortunes of 





a merc ste 








‘yy ern 


ia 





VAUDOIS WOMEN BURIED ALIVE.—FROM 


crowning trial of their ancient church was near 
at hand. 

The first omen of danger was a new influx 
of Jesuits. 


and 


The valleys were thronged with 

fanatical missionaries. They 
into remote districts, and celebrated 
mass in scenes where it had never been heard 
before. 


haggard 


presse d 


A ceaseless plotting went on against 
the faithful Vaudois; every art was employed 
to bribe the young; to arouse the pastors to a 
dangerous resistance; to disturb the harmony 
of families and fill the valleys with domestic 
strife. In Turin the Inquisition sat constantly, 
and before its hated tribunal were summoned 
the most noted of the Vaudois. If they failed 
to appear, their goods were forfeited, their lives 
in peril; if they came, they probably disappear- 
ed forever from human sight. The dungeon, 
the rack, and the auto da fé awaited those who 
denied the infallibility of the pope. 

But the Jesuits refused to be satisfied with 
these isolated persecutions ;' they pressed the 
Duke of Savoy to complete the ruin of the Al- 
pine church. The world has witnessed no sad- 
der spectacle than that long reign of terrors that 
was now spread over the peaceful valleys. In 
January, 1655, was issued the famous order of 
Gastaldo, the opening of the dreadful struggle. 
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By this decree, sanctioned by the court of Tu- | 


rin, every Vaudois in the towns at the lower 
extremity of the valleys was commanded either 


' All the authorities unite in fixing the chief guilt 
of the massacres upon the Jesuits. 


72 et seq 


ii. p. eq. 


See Leger, part 





A OONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING, 


to attend mass or to abandon his home and fl; 
to the upper villages. The whole heretic pop 
ulation were to be shut up within a narrow re- 
gion around Bobbio and Angrogna. It was 
winter of singular severity ; the snow lay dee] 
in the upper valleys; the torrents rolled down 
clad in ice; the fields were covered with inun 
dations ; the ravines were almost impassable. 
Yet the sad and long procession of faithful 
Christians was forced to leave their comfort 
able homes in Lucerna or St. Jean and bear 
the horrors of the wintry march. The aged, 
the sick, the once-smiling children, the feeble 
and the young, the gentle matron, the accom- 
plished maid, set out in a pitiful throng on their 
dreadful journey.’ They waded hand in hand 
through the icy waters, broke the deep, un- 
trodden snows, climbed the wintry hills, and 
sought refuge with their impoverished brethren 
of the Alpine villages. 





Yet no one recanted ; 
no native Vaudois would consent to escape the 
pains of exile by attending an idolatrous mass. 
Whole cities and villages in the lower valleys 
were nearly depopulated ; families were reduced 
from ease and comfort to extreme and painful 
want; a fruitful region was desolated ; but the 
Jesuits were disappointed, for the indestructible 
church survived among the mountains. 

Their next project was a war of extermina- 
tion. A pretext was easily discovered : a priest 
had been found murdered in a Vaudois village ; 
a convent of Capuchins, planted in one of the 


1 Leger, part ii. p. 94 et seq. Se trouvans dans le 


eur du plus rude hyver qu’ils dissent jamais senti. 
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ruined towns, had been broken up by an impet 


) the 
sometimes stole back to their des- 
Turin was filled with 
luke decreed the destruction of the Vau- 
Again a crusade began against the peo- 


} 
} 


s pastor; the mass had been ridiculed ; 


I 
d people 
d homes. 


rage ; 


ie valleys. The historian Leger, who 
was a Vaudois pastor, and saw the sufferings 

d the heroism of his countrymen, has de- 
with startling minuteness the details of 
ution. The papal troops entered the 
on roused by the priests and Je 
. Such 


perse 
ts to an 


d madness. cruelties, such 
es. have never before or since been perpe- 
ted upon the earth; the French Revolution 
rs but a faint comparison; the tortures of 
Diocletian or Decius may approach their real- 

The gentle, intelligent, and cultivated 
Vaudois fell into the power of a band of de- 
mons. Their chief rage was directed against 
The babe 
» mother’s breast and cast into the blazing 
re:! the mother was impaled, and left to die 
Often and wife 
were bound together and burned in the same 
often accomplished matrons, educated in 
efinement and ease, were hacked to pieces by 


women and children. was torn from 


n unpitied agony. husband 


pyre ; 


papal soldiers, and their headless trunks left | 


unburied in the snow. 
Vaudois, 


every crag visited, where there was no danger 


A general search was 
made for Every cave was entered, 
if resistance; every forest was carefully ex 
plored. When any were found, w hether young 
or old, they were chased from their hiding 
places over the snowy hills, and thrown from 
| , “oi 

but had its martyr; no hill on which had 
not blazed the persecutor’s hre. In 
history, printed in 1669, are preserved rude but 


steep crags into the deep ravines below. 
Leger’s 


vigorous engravings of the malignant tortures 
inflicted by the papal soldiers upon his country- 
men; there, in the Alpine solitudes, amidst the 
snow-clad summits of the wintry hills, are seen 
the dying matron; the tortured child; the per- 
secutor chasing his victims over the icy fields ; 
the virgin snows covered with the blood of fated 
innocence ; the terrified people climbing higher 
and higher up the tallest Alps, glad to dwell 
with the eagle and the chamois above the rage 
of persecuting man.? 

The pope applauded, the Duke of Savoy re- 
joiced in the massacres of the valleys. The 
Jesuits chanted their thanksgiving in the ruined 
villages. The Capuchins restored their convent. 
The church of Rome ruled over the blood-stained 
waste. But when the news of the unexampled 
atrocities of the Alps came to the great Protest- 
ant powers of the North, when it was told in 
London or the Hague that the harmless people 

1 Leger, part ii. 110 et seq. Les petits enfans, impitoy 
ablement arrachés des mamelles de leurs tendres méres, 
estoient empoignés par les pieds, etc. The narrative 
is that of eye-witnesses, and from depositions made 
soon after. Men of eighty and ninety years were 
burned. 

2 The narrative of the persecution is too dreadful to 
be repeated, too horrible to be remembered. 
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of the valleys, the successors of the Apostle s, 
had been slain in their villages and cut to pieces 
cliffs, 


The reformers of every land 


their 
all 
had long looked with interest and affection upon 
the Alpine church; h 


had imitated 


on 
filled 


native horror and amazement 


men, 


ad admired its heroism, 
its simplicity ; that it should per- 


ish amidst the savage cruelties of the Jesuits 


A loud 


ery of disgust and indignation arose from all 


and the pope they could scarcely bear. 


the Northern courts.'| But one mind, the great- 
est and the purest that had descended upon 
the earth since the apostolic age, gave utter- 
Milton was 
now Cromwell’s secretary, and although blind, 
watched over the affairs of Europe. His quick 
perception, his liberal opinions, his ready leart 
ing, his easy Latin style, have given to the for 
eign correspondence of the Protector an excel 
lence never to be equaled in the annals of di 
plomacy. To the learned, the liberal, the pro 
gressive Milton the Alpine church must ever 
have been singularly dear. It reflected all his 
own cherished opinions; his own simplicity, nat 
uralness, and love of truth; it was clothed with 
a halo of historic association that, to his poetic 
thought, covered it with immortal lustre. 

In one great sonnet Milton has condensed 
the indignation of the age. 


ance to the common indignation. 


He cried to Heav 
en to avenge its slaughtered saints; he paints 
with a mighty touch the cold Alps, the dying 
martyrs, the papal monsters, the persecuted 
church. No grander strain, no more powerful 
explication, has fallen from the pen of the lord 
of modern poetry. The stern enthusiast Crom 
well shared Milton’s indignation, and the poet 
and the soldier strove to preserve the Alpine 
church. Milton in the name of the 
Protector, a courtly but vigorous appeal to the 
murderous Duke of Savoy : Cromwell said that 
he was bound to the Vaudois by a common 
faith; that he had heard of their butchery, 
their exposure on the frozen Alps: he besought 
the duke to withdraw the edict of extermina- 
tion. 


wrote, 


The letter was composed in Latin by 
Milton, and was copied, it is said, by one of his 
daughters. It is dated May 1655, 
after the news arrived. All England mourned 
for the slaughtered saints, and Cromwell ap 
pointed a day of fasting and prayer for their 
deliverance. 


soon 


Large sums of money were col- 
lected in London for their support, and the 
Hollanders were equally liberal. Milton’s pen 
now knew no he wrote to the various 
Protestant powers to intercede for the Vaudois ; 
he appealed to Louis XIV. of France to give 
shelter to the exiles and to aid in their preser- 
vation. ‘* The groans of those wretched men, 
the Protestants of Lucerna, Angrogna, and the 
other Alpine valleys,” 
reac hed our ears.” 


rest ; 


Cromwell said, ‘* have 

When the persecutions still 

continued he wrote in stronger terms ;* and the 
See Gilly, Excur. ; Leger, ii. 240. 

2 Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, ete. 
Gilly, Narrative, gives the letters of Cromwell o1 

217-229. 
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bold and stern Sir Samuel Morland! was sent 
as envoy to the court of Turin to remonstrate 
against its enormities. The embassador did 
not spare the papists, at least in words. He 
told the duke that angels were horrified, that 
men were amazed, and the earth blushed at the 
fearful spectacle. The Swiss cantons and the 
German princes united in a strong remon- 
strance. Said the Landgrave of Hesse: ‘‘ Per- 
secutions and butcheries are not the means to 
suppress a religion, but rather to preserve it.” 
But no sense of shame reached the hearts of the 
monster duke and his Jesuit advisers; they pre- 
tended, with keen subtlety, to listen to the ap- 
peals of the Protestant powers, yet they still 
permitted the work of extermination to go on. 

Safe in the shelter of the Italian court and 
certain of the sympathy of that of France, the 
Jesuits and the pope heard with secret joy the 
grief and rage of the arch-heretic Cromwell and 
his allies of the North. 
sist in their dreadful labors until no trace of 
heresy should be left upon Italian soil. It is 
probable that, had the Protector lived, the fleets 
of England might have avenged the Christians 
of the valleys; that the artillery of the Puritans 
might have startled the Italian potentates from 
their fancied security. But the great chief- 
tain died; the greater poet sank into a happy 
obscurity, from whence was to shine forth the 
highest fruit of his genius; and all England 
was dissolved in fatal license under the disso- 
lute reign of Charles. At his death the Jesuits 


2 Gilly, Narrative, p. 229. 


THROWN FROM PRECIPIOES.—A PICTURE TAKEN AT THE TIME (1655-1665). 


They resolved to per- | 
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rejoiced in the rule of James IT., and confident- 
ly hoped to bring once more under the papal 
sway the land of Milton and Cromwell. It was 
a disastrous period for Protestantism. England 
no longer stretched forth its powerful arm to 
shield its weaker brethren. Holland seemed 
about to sink before the Catholic zeal of Louis 
XIV. Geneva trembled among its mountains. 
And at length the Jesuits prevailed upon the 
King of France to revoke the edict of Nantes 
and commence a bitter persecution of the Hu- 
guenots. The best, the wisest, the most pro- 
gressive of the French died in crowded prisons 
or by the arms of the papal butchers, or were 
glad to escape impoverished to foreign lands; a 
perfect religious despotism prevailed in France, 
from which it was only rescued by the convul- 
sive horrors of its Revolution. 

There was now no more hope for the Vau- 
dois. Friendless, except in the arm of Him 
who guided the avalanche and checked the 
raging torrent in its course, the poor and hum- 
ble people, cheered by their gallant pastors, 
bore with patient joy the burden of a fearful 
existence. From 1655 to 1685 they suffered 
all the ignominies and all the cruelties that 
could be inflicted by the malevolent priests. 
The valleys were filled with monks and Jesuits, 
and bands of papal soldiers, who ravished the 


| last loaf from the humble homes of the industri- 


ous Christians. 


Often the Vaudois, roused to 





1 Muston began his valuable labors, ed. 1834, by as- 
serting: La gloire des Vandois est dans leur malheur. 
He had not yet looked forward to their present tri- 


{ umph. 
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a! 
resistance by some dreadful atrocity, would fly 
mi arms and perform miracles of valor amidst 
their native crags; war would rage again along 
da valleys ; and great armies of papists would 
march from Turin or Pignerol and chase the 
people to the mountains. Then the old, the 
sick, women and children, would be carried by 

. strong arms of their sons and their broth- 
ers to some secluded cavern, known only to 
mselves, and there hide for months until 
the danger seemed past; in fact, the Vaudois 
learned, like the marmot, to make their homes 
in the living rock. 

One of these singular natural retreats of 
safety has perhaps been discovered by a mod- 
traveler. He had searched for many days 
famous cavern of Castelluzo. The 
memory of the place had been forgotten; it 
was only known that down some dizzy preci- 
pice, overhanging a dreadful abyss, a cave ex- 
isted, opening into the solid rock, where three 
or four hundred. Vaudois had once lived safe 
from the pope and the Jesuits. At length his 
guides assured the traveler that they had found 
the forgotten retreat. On a fair day of the Al- 
pine autumn, when the golden fields were smil- 
ing with the gathered harvests, the stranger ven- 
tured to enter, with extreme hazard, the dan- 
gerous scene, 


ern 


tor the 


He could scarcely conceive how 
old men, women, and children, amidst the snows 
of winter, could have descended into their only 
home. The entrance lay over a projecting crag. 
Far below opened a deep ravine, from which 
shot up a wall of rock. The cave was cut by 
Nature’s hand in the side of the precipice. A 
rope-ladder was provided and swung over the 
projecting cliff. It was made to rest on a slight 
ledge about fifty feet below. The guides de- 
scended, the traveler followed, and with great 
risk reached the grotto. It proved to be an ir- 
regular sloping gallery, formed by the over- 
hanging clitfs. On-one side a projecting crag 
sheltered it from the weather; before it open- 
ed the unfathomed abyss. 
seemed to exist in one corner, and a few shrubs 
and plants grew in the interstices of the rock.’ 
The cave was shallow, light, and almost safe 
from attack. Only a single person could enter 
itat atime, and a single stalwart Vaudois might 
here defy anarmy. Yet there were no traces of 
its having been inhabited; no smoke of Vaudois 
fires, nor remnants of arms or furniture; and 
the traveler left the place still in doubt whether 
he had really found the famous cave described 
by Leger, where nature had provided embra- 
sures, windows for sentinels, an oven, and a se- 
cure retreat for three hundred of his country- 
men,? 

At last, in 1685, came that fatal period so 
long anticipated with triumph by the Jesuits of 
Turin, when the voice of Christian prayer and 
praise was no longer heard inthe valleys. The 
wonderful people had survived for six centuries 

1 Waldensian Researches, Gilly, p. 513. 
2 Leger, i. p. 9. 


A spring of water | 


the enmity of the papacy; but now the Alpine 
church seemed forever blotted from existence. 
Louis XIV., the destroyer of the Huguenots 
and of France, pressed the Duke of Savoy to 
drive the heretics from his dominions. General 
Catinat, one of the best commanders of the time, 
led a well-appointed army into the valleys; the 
people took up arms, and, with their usual hero- 
ism, at first bathed and defeated the efforts of the 
French; then a lethargy seemed to pass over 
them, and they yielded to the foe. A dreadful 
punishment now fell upon them. The papal 
soldiers swept through the valleys, made pris- 
oners of nearly the whole population, and car- 
ried them away to the dungeons of Turin. Four- 
teen thousand persons were shut up in a close 
confinement. The consequences were such as 
might have touched the hearts of Diocletian and 
Decius, but to the Jesuits and to Rome they 
were only a source of insane joy. The stalwart 
mountaineers, and their wives and children, shut 
out from their free Alpine air, starved and per- 
secuted, pined ina horrible imprisonment. Dis- 
eases raged among them; a pestilence came; 
and of the fourteen thousand saints, the follow- 


ers of Christ, only three thousand came, emaci- 


ated and pale, from their noisome dungeons. 
Eleven thousand had died to satisfy the mal- 
ice of Rome. 

There was now peace in the silent valleys; 
villages without inhabitants, homes without a 
family, churches no longer filled with the elo- 
quence of supplication. A few Romanists alone 
occupied the silent scene. At length a colony 
of papists, gathered from the neighboring coun- 
try, Was sent in to take possession of the fields 
and dwellings of the Vaudois ; the churches of 
the ancient faith were torn down or converted 
into Romish chapels; the Jesuits wandered 
freely from St. Jean to Pra del Tor. For 
the first time since the dawn of Christianity 
the Virgin was worshiped beneath the crags 
of San Martino, and the idolatry of the mass 


desecrated the scene so long consecrated by an 
apostolic faith. 


For three years the rule of the 
papists remained undisturbed. The sad rem- 
nant of the Vaudois meantime had wandered 
to foreign lands. Several thousand climbed 
the Alps, and came, emaciated and wayworn, 
to the Swiss. Here they were received with 
sincere kindness, and found a momentary rest. 
Several of the pastors found a home in Holland ; 
at Leyden Leger composed his history of his 
country. A colony of exiled Vaudois came 
afterward to America, and settled near Phila- 
delphia ; others went to Germany or England. 
Some, perhaps, remained in the valleys, conceal- 


| ing their faith under a conformity with the Rom- 


ish rule. And thus, in 1689, seemed forever 
dissipated that hallowed race, that assembly of 
the faithful, over whose career in history had 
ever hung a spotless halo of ideal purity. 

In the fearful winter of 1686-87, when the 


| Rhone was frozen to its bed and the Alps were 


encrusted with ice, the papists drove the sur- 


| viving remnant of the prisoners over the pre- 
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OULLDREN TORN 
cipitous passes of Mont Cenis. The aged, the 
sick, women, children, the wounded, and the 
faint, climbed with unsteady steps the chill waste 
f snows, and toiled onward toward Protestant 
Many had scarcely clothes to cover 
feeble " starvation. The 
road was marked by the bodies of those that 


Geneva. 


them; all were with 


died by the wav; the survivors staggered down 
the Swiss side of the mountains pallid with hun- 
ger and cold ; some perished as they approach- 
ed the borders of the friendly territory ; others 
lingered a while, and expired in the homes of 
the Swiss. But the people of Geneva, as they 
beheld the melancholy procession approaching 
their citv, rushed out in generous enthusiasm to 
One-half the 
population went forth on the charitable journey. 
They contended with each other which should 
first give shelter to the poorest of the martyrs, 


receive the exiles to their arms. 


and sometimes bore them in their arms from 
the frontiers to their comfortable dwellings. 
Geneva, the wonderful city of Calvin and Beza, 
revived in this period of woe the unbounded 
benevolence that had marked the early Chris- 
tians in their conduct toward each other under 
the persecutions of Maximin and Galerius. As 
the exiles entered the town they sang the psalm 
of persecuted Israel, ‘‘O God, why hast thou 
cast us off?” in a grave, sad voice, and breathed 
out a melancholy wail over the ruin of their 
apostolic church.,! 
An aged man appeared among the throng 
i The music of the Vaudois is said to be sad, plaint- 
1 1 min is if the reflection of their 


ive, and in or tone, 
life and persecution. Gilly, Researches, p. 221. 


TO PIECES BY 


PAPISTS 


who came out to meet them; it was Jos} 
Janavel, the exiled hero of the Vaudois. F 
many years Janavel had lived a fugitive at G 
neva, Yet the fame of his wonderful expli 
had once filled all Europe, and he still kept 
watch over the destiny of his native land. H 
Janavel’s advice been followed, the Vaudois | 
lieved that their country might yet have bi 
free; had his strong arm not been palsied by 
age, there would yet remain a hope of its deliy- 
erance. In the wild wars that followed the 
massacre of 1655, when the Marquis of Pianes- 
sa was ravaging the valleys, Janavel be 
the leader of a band of heroes, Born on the 
mountains, he crept through their passes and 
sprang from cliff to cliff at the head of his pi- 
ous company, and waged a holy but relentless 
warfare with the murderous assailants." W 


1 


only six soldiers he surprised in.a narrow pass 
a squadron of five hundred, and drove them 


from the hills. The next day, with seventeen 
men, he hid among rocks; the enemy approach- 
ed in force, and pressed into the ambuscade ; 
the crags were rolled upon them; musket-balls 


rained from every cliff; and as they fled aston- 
{ished to the valley, the mountaineers, leaping 


from rock to rock and hiding behind the wood- 
lands, pursued them with fatal aim. The Mar- 
quis of Pianessa, the chief of the propaganda 
at Turin, sent a still larger army against Jana- 
vel; he was shut up against the front of a tall 
cliff, and the Vaudois, with their backs to the 





1 For anecdotes of Janavel see Gilly, Narrative, | 
194 et 8eq. 





THs 


met the advancing foe. 
fore 


k The popish irmyv 
ted away like snow bi 


them; the 


charged upon them with 


one a cry h; 
igain the enemy were broken with dread 
ful loss. 

len thousand men were next marched 
Meantime I 
juis of Pianessa, an excellent example of 
] bri 


airy 
te 


against 
itriots. their commander, 


and feudalism, a ight ornament of 
hurch and court, as follows to the 
istian leader: ** To Captain Janavel—You 
and daughter are If youd 
+ submit thev shall be burned alive.” Jana 
plied : : You 


ican not harm their beloved souls,’ 


wre 


in my power. oO 


bodies ; 
The 
Jan 
beat back 
great army of Pianessa, and avenged its ter- 
: Among those of the invaders 
st guilty of indescribable enormities was a 
nd of eight hundred Irish Catholics. They 
rejoiced to crush the heads of Protestant 
ts against the rocks, to hack in pieces gen- 

matrons and aged men, to fill blazing ovens 
th unresisting saints. Janavel now came 
I them with a dreadful retribution. He 
urprised them in their barracks, and put them 
to death. But Janavel was at last shot 
ough the body; he recovered, and went, 


can destroy their 
| war raged all along the mountains. 
and his famous associate, Jahier, 


» atrocities. 


" in 
and here he lived to 


hich the 


80, an exile to Geneva; 
1 that remarkable expedition by w 


restored to their 


a 


ois were once more val- 
s and their homes. 
While all Protestant Europe was lamenting 
of its oldest church, 
before the of 
evement—a spectacle of heroism and d 
rivaled at Marathon Leuc 
vas named by the exulting Vandois ** 
is Return.” The exiles 
various friendly invitations 
’rotestant lands, still fondly lingered in tl 
hborhood of their No 
romises of ease and opulence, no prospect of a 


ruin 
— 


hs 


e there 


fu 


suddenly 


eyes men a wonder 


It 


Glo- 


arcely or . 
The 
at Geneva, tempted 


to emigrate te 


ie 


native mountains. 
gn home, could allure them from the dis 
of Mont Cenis and the 
At length the enthusiastic people, in- 
pired by the brave spirit of the aged Janavel, 
nd their priest and warrior Henry Arnaud, 
gan to entertain the design of invading once 
.ore their ancient valleys—of reviving their 
apostolic church. Yet never was a — ap- 
parently more hopeless. ‘The Duke 
suspecting their design, had extended a chain 
all the mountain 
The valleys were held by large armies of French 
and Savoyards, and a hostile population filled 
all the towns and hamlets in Perouse, Lucerna, 
and San Martino. If the exiles attempted to 
cross the Alps, they must cut their way through 
succession of foes, When they reached the 


nt view snow -clad 


ot Savoy, 


of garrisons around 


passes. 


1 Muston, part ii. c. viii. p. 363, vol. i 

2 Glorious Recovery, trans. from Henry 
account of his expedition. Gilly, Excur., 
Muston, ii. p. 33. The journals of the peri 
tice the return. 
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lice thev would encount 
orces of It 


] 
L 


and France. 
them with 


ily 


Janave inspired his ov 


n 
An expedition was pre 
irly one thousand men; and on the 
— of August, a fleet of 
adventurers the pe | 

ke Leman to the borders of Savov. 
in the forest of Nyon the 

lirected them all to kneel In fer 

‘ He could not go w 
them choose, under the gui 
It seems that aC 
their 


lless resolution. 
ne: 
1689, 


over saceftt 


ith them ; 
bade dance of Heay 
a younger leader. apta 
rrel elected The 
army was divided into nineteen com] 
and the V 


the passes of t 


Tu 


whole 


was commander, ! 


do } 
} 


ne 


nies ; 


for 


s began their swift ma 

Alps. ‘They 
dissipated the hostile garrisons, and swe 
idly up that memorable 


evaded 
pt ray 
Han 
bal had crossed the unknown mountains. 

the Vaudois were 
They chose the paths to avoid 
hostile “ta liers, clambered ae glac ier to gla 
cier, along the brink of the fearful pre: 
pice, Gee rsed the Iden at 

1 pass of Mont Ce 
Here they captured the baggage of a Reman 
Slow 


road by which i 
But 
no strangers to the icy scene. 


most difficult th 


1 
1 
1e 
cre i 


enemy by su ttacks, 


and reached at length the nis. 
cardinal who was on his way to Rome.? 
ly and with unexampled endurance they climil 
- agra Cenis, reached the 

abl on the 


heir path now 7 Sa 


and, as they 
» of motion, 


top, 
frozen snow 
among the wildest and most 
Alps. With scanty 


requent prayers, they pressed over the 


inaccessit 


food, | 


le portions of the 


ws tow: 


Ss! ird their native valley S, 
1 arly 


as they prep 


Soon their 


ns sounded cl from the summit of 


ared to descend into the 


Tourliers, 
well-kno 
of battle 

Kight 
agile, 
cerna, 


scende 


1 
K 


wn scene and encounter the first shox 
hundred 
many itives of Lu- 
Martino, Angrogna, They d 
hills in line, 
h deep ravines. Their food was only 
chestnuts and half-frozen water; thei 
dress was torn They slept 
cr but they held fast to their arms 
and their scanty 


now remained 


of them ns 


vigorous, 
fearless 
San 
1 the 


ing throng 


or Pe. 


snowy a narrow wad- 


a few 
and comfortless. on 
wintry crags, 


powder ; and their pastor an 
chief, Henry Arnaud, led them in fervent pray 
er, every morning and evening, cl 
bered the Alps. At length they 
proached their beloved valleys ; 
lay the of the Dora, 
bridge. Around was stationed 
thousand French, 
trans, The 
fight their way across. 


as they 


im 


down ap- 
but between 
ravine crossed by a single 


a force of two 
guarding the pass of Salber- 
ght hundred saw that they must 
3 It was a dim and misty 
Catholic 

When they 
“Go 
They 


and then began tl 


ie 


el 


night, and as they pressed on the set- 
tlers mocked them with evil tidings 
asked them for provisions, they replied : 
you will soon have no need of food.” 


moments, 


on, 


“Ww 


Muston, ii. 45. 
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attack. Some one cried out, ‘* The bridge is 
won!” The Vaudois rushed upon their enemy; 
the French, terrified | 
sd their station in sudden panic; and the eight 


ry their energy, abandon- 


hundred pressed over the bridge and cut down 
the enemy as they fled. None were spared ; 
and in the dark, bewildering night the French 
soldiers wandered among the Vaudois, and were 
shot or sabred without resistance. The moon 
now rose over the Alps, and disclosed seven 
hundred dead lying around the dark ravine ; 
of the Vaudois only twenty-two had fallen. 
Once more they knelt, but it was now in thanks- 
giving; they heaped together the ammunition 
they could not use, with all the remains of the 
French camp, and applied a torch to the pile ; 


the explosion shook the mountains with an un- | 


accustomed-tremor, and as the sound died away 
a wild shout of joy arose from the Vaudois—a 
cry of ‘*Glory to the God of armies !” 

Worn with battle and victory, the exiles still 
pressed on the same night, often falling down 
in sleep, and then rousing themselves to climb 
over rocks and mountains, until, as the sun rose 
on the Sabbath morning, and the white peaks 
of the Alps were tinted with a bright rose-color, 
ind the wide, wavy landscape gleamed before 
them, they saw the fair pinnacles of their own 
hills and the well-known valley of Pragela. 
They chanted a poetic prayer of thanksgiving 
on the mountain-tops, and descended to their 
home. The priests fled hastily from the val- 
ley ; the patriots tore the images and the shrines 
from their ancient churches, and celebrated their 
simple worship in its accustomed seats. Fora 
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time all was victory. They drove the ener 
from the Balsille and its impregnable rocks, 
pelled the new inhabitants of Bobi, burned hos 
tile Le Perrier, and supplied themselves w 
arms at the cost of the foe. For food they fo 
a resource in the plunder of French convoys 
ind in secret stores of corn and nuts which t] 
had hidden in the earth before their expuls 
But the enemy was now chiefly engaged in 
attempt to starve them on the mountains. Th: 
Duke of Savoy ordered the country to be des 
lated; the flocks and cattle were driven aw 
from the open valleys, the fruit trees cut down, 
the harvests burned upon the fields, and th 
magnificent groves of chestnuts and walnuts de 
spoiled of their autumnal product. The px 
Vaudois, clinging to the cliffs and wandering 
upon the mountain-tops, still baffled the arms 
of the enemy; but often they had only a few 
roots to eat, and their manly vigor must sk 
melt away in famine and fatigue. Prayer v 
still their chief support, and among their n: 
tive crags they constantly lifted their voices t: 
Heaven. For two months they had resisted 
the attack of twenty thousand men led by the 
skillful Catinat; but by October 16 it seemed 
that the enterprise must wholly fail. Th 
numbers were diminished by desertions a1 
death; many French refugees left them; e\ 
Turrel, the commander, despairing of success, 
fled from them secretly. Clothed in rags, feed- 
ing upon roots and herbs, the feeble Vandois 
saw before them the approaching winter and 
the swiftly increasing foe ; their prayerful hearts 
| were oppressed with an unaccustomed dread. 





bout to depart 


rtv of conscience seemed a 


vallevs; tl 
is never to 


Henry Arnaud, pastor and ch 


from the e Alpine church 


desolation. 
ief, 


again rise from its 
rose, in 
s moment of danger, to heroic greatness. 


He. at least, would never abandon his suffering 
He 


set 
ast 


ntrv and the falling cause of freedom. 
fe 
groves of chestnut, fought in the front of his 


ived, exhorted, celebrated the sacred 


;wers, and was ready to die for their pres 
ition. In the midst of his calamities he 

embered the counsels of the aged Janavel, 
ho had advised the adventurers, in a moment 
fextreme need, to take refuge upon the rock 
f Balsille, and there prolong the contest until 
elp should come from above. 

In a wild portion of the valley of San Mar- 

a pile of rock projects over an Alpine tor- 
nt, surrounded by huge mountains, acc essible 
nly from the bed of the stream below, and ris- 
1g on three terraces against the sides of its 
fty peak behind. It is called the Balsille. 
welled by the winter snows, a branch of the 
yermanasca sweeps around the singular prom 
A few shrubs cover its top; a little 
The Bal 
lle stands like an isolated column, yet on either 


tory. 

uth produces a scanty vegetation. 

ar d l 
naccessible peaks of Le Pis and Guinevert. 
But in that wild and lofty region the climate is 
re, the ravines and mountains almost per 


t is commanded by the tall and almost 


tually covered with snow, the paths impassa- 
le except to the agile and daring Vaudois. 
Secluded amidst the wildest scenery of the val 
»ys, the Balsille forms an almost impregnable 

tress: the history of its siege and its defense 
s the crowning wonder of the Glorious Re- 
mn, 

The exiles were now, October 22, 
Rodoret, surrounded by the enemy; 


1689, at 
to reach 
he Balsille they must pass through the midst 
their foes, over a path that led along the 
rink of frightful precipices, but which they 
They prayed 
long and fervently, and then set out in utter 
irkness. 
ey crept on their hands and knees along the 
lge of the deep abyss. 
suides they marked them with strips of white 
Yet they 
assed safely, and in the morning trembled 


uuld only traverse by night. 


No moon nor stars guided them as 


loth or pieces of phosphoric wood.? 


To distinguish their | 


vith affright as they saw over what a fearful | 


ath they had come. When they reached the 
Balsille they found only a bare and comfortless 
rock; they were forced to build at once a for- 
tress and a dwelling; feeble and faint, they 
labored with incredible toil. They cut down 
trees, gathered huge stones, and formed seven- 
teen intrenchments, rising one above the other, 
on the precipitous rock. They dug deep ditch- 
es, covered ways, and casemates to secure their 
On the top of the Balsille they built 


lives, 
Glorious Recovery, p. 133 et seq., describes the Bal- 


139. Mauston has the nar- 
it adds something 


2 Glorious Recovery, p. 
rative of a Vaudois officer 
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their 


of 


walls ; 


entre 
» high 
} 


1 that wintry climate, they 


strong 


ie 


tenses, and, to 


surro 
provide their homes ir 
and rock of the terraces ¢ ighty 
ambers, where they slept in inno- 

cence more ¢ almly, perhaps, than pope or priest. 
When they reached the rock they had no 
food for the next day, and lived upon a few 
vegetables they gathered in the neighborhood. 
At length they repaired a dismantled mill, and 
With jov and 
thankful hearts they discovered that the har- 
vests of the last year lay buried beneath the 
snow in the valley of Pral, and reaped them 
through the winter by digging in the icy cover- 


were enabled to bake bread, 


But they were not suffered to remain un- 
On the 29th of October thev s LW 
the French troops approaching them on all 


ing, 
disturbed. 
sides; some climbed the precipitous peaks of 
Pis ; 


the base of the fortified rock ; a vigorous at- 


Guinevert and Col du others approached 


tack was made on the intrenchments; the sharp 
fire of the Vaudois marksmen scattered the en- 
The Alpine winter now 
came on; the French troops were driven from 
the mountains, with frozen limbs and fearful 
suffering, the the deep 
snows of the valleys prevented all military op- 
and the enemy withdrew, promising 
to return in the spring.’ 

Winter passed on in peace with the garrison 
of Balsille. 
dangers, shielded only by the icy snows, the 
lonely rock, In 
his singular castle and temple Henry Arnaud 
still maintained the ancient ritual of the val- 
leys; twice on each Sabbath he preached to an 


emy with great loss. 


by rigorous season; 


erations, 


Alone in the midst of a thousand 


Alpine church lived on its 


attentive assembly; morning and evening the 
voice of prayer and praise ascended to the 
The garrison was re- 
duced to about four hundred, all native Vau- 
dois, and their chief solace in their painful life 
was to join in the hymns and prayers they had 


peaks of Guinevert, 


learned from their mothers in their childhood.’ 
Yet they would not consent to remain unem- 
ployed. 
to levy contributions on the popish villagers, 
crag to 
mountains and descend in sudden forays into 
the well-known valleys. 
down the banks of the Germanasca, and dis 


Frequent expeditions were sent out 


to climb from crag along the secure 


They penetrated far 


turbed the repose of Lucerna and Angrogna, 
Meantime no help came from abroad; the ex- 
peditions formed in Switzerland for their relief 
were intercepted by the enemy; and as the 
spring drew on, Arnaud and his pious company 
prepared to engage once more the united ar- 
mies of France and Savoy. 

In April the Marquis De Pareilles sent them 
offers of liberal terms if they would surrender. 
A council was held on the rocks, and a unan- 
imous refusal was decided upon. Arnaud wrote 
to the marquis a defense of his countrymen ; 
he said they had been seated from time im- 
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memorial in their valleys; that they had paid 

every impost, performed all the duties of good 

that they had led lives of singular | 
that they fought only for self-preserva- | 
On the last day of the month, a Sab- 

bath morning, as Arnaud was preaching .-o his 

garrison, the troops of Catinat were seen clos- | 
ing With a rare 

endurance, scarcely surpassed by the native } 
Vaudois, the French and Savoyards had cut 
their way through the deep snows of the ra- 
vines and climbed the frightful precipices. A 
whole regiment, amidst blinding sleet and icy 
winds, had fixed themselves on the pinnacle of 
Guinevert, overlooking the Balsille. Another 
appeared on the top of Le Pis, and opened a | 
distant fire on the fort. In the valley in front 
Catinat ordered a chosen band of five hundred | 
men to climb the steep ascent of the Balsille, | 
and charge the rude intrenchments of the Van- | 
dois. The French attacked with singular gal- | 
they strove to tear away the felled trees 
behind which their enemy was sheltered, and 
climbed the rude wall of stone; but a rain of 
balls came from the Vandois, a shower of rocks 
rolled upon the assailants; their ranks were 
soon broken, and they fled down the hill. Great 
numbers were slain; the Vaudois leaped from | 
their works, and destroyed nearly all the de- 

tachment. Its commander, Colonel De Parat, 

was wounded and taken prisoner; the next day 


subjects - 
purity ; 
tion.! 


around the solitary fortress. 


lantry ; 


Glorious Recovery, 159, gives the number of the 


ny as 22,000, 


2 Glorious Recovery, 167. 





| rock 


| test. 
| with signal loss. 


(1655). 


foes and planted them along the line of the 
first palisade. It was a symbol of unchangi 
defiance. 

Arnaud defends with vigor the severe poli 
he had adopted. He killed the prisoners, | 
says, because it was impossible to hold them 
he spared every non-combatant, and never r 


| taliated the cruelties endured by his country 


men. Once more, May 10, the French army 
under De Feuquiéres, gathered around the Bal 
sille. They numbered about thirteen thousand 
men. <A battery of cannon had been plac 

with great labor, on the side of Guinevert; the 
hills around were filled with troops, and the 
itself was surrounded on every side by th 
hostile forces. The French commander mad 


| alast effort to persuade the Vandois to submit. 


He offered each man five hundred louis and a 
free passage from the country; but his great 
bribes were rejected, and the garrison determ 
ined to persist in a vain resistance. With prayers 
and holy songs they prepared for the final con 
In a first attack the French were repulsed 
3ut at length the batteries 
began to play on the works of the Vandois, and 
their feeble fortifications crumbled to the earth. 
The enemy slowly made their way up the height; 
the Vandois were even driven from the castle, 
and fled to a higher part of the rock ; night fell, 


| and the French commander ceased his assault, 
| resolved to capture the whole garrison in the 
the Vaudois cut off the heads of their fallen | 


morning. 


1 Glorious Recovery, 175. 
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Clustered like hunted chamoi 
es of the rock, the Vaud 


for some method of escape.' 


s on the pinna- 
Jis now sought eagerly 
But as yet there 
The 


lay encamped on every side of the Balsille ; his 


emed no prospect of deliverance. enemy 


itch-fires dispelled the darkness of the night, 
i sentinels, posted thickly around, closed up 
erv avenue of flight. Arnaud and his brave 
mt unions were guarded by a cirele of foes 

. had resolved that no Vaudois should be 
ft alive upon the mountains. But as the night 
vanced a friendly mist, sent in answer to their 
prayers, slowly rose from the deep glens and 
covered humid veil. 
[he agile mountaineers, led by a skillful guide, 


the whole valley with a 


pt down the slippery rocks, climbed in single 
i Germanasca, 
Here they 
it steps in the hardened snow, and, with ter- 
themselves their 
hands and knees up the steep declivities, until 


ver the deep chasms of the 

| reached the base of Guinevert. 
rible suffering, dragged on 
at length they stood on a wide glacier, far above 
A clamor of thanks- 
giving arose from the little company as they felt 
nee more that they were free. 
broke; the French sprang up the hill to seize 
their certain prey; they found only the bare 
rock, the empty castle, and hastened, in their 
ige, to follow the Vaudois along their mount- 


the reach of the enemy. 


The morning 


n-path.? 
Here, however, they were easily eluded by 
foe. 
loftiest of the mountains, feeding on the foliage 
f the fir 


snow. 


ir active ‘he Vaudois kept upon the 


trees and drinking the half-melted 
Sometimes they leaped down in fierce 
rays upon the fertile valleys; often they shot 
lown the invaders from some lofty crag, or swept 
Still 
they hovered fondly cver their native scenes, 
nd lingered, with scarcely a hope in the fu 
ture, above the torrents and the crags they had 
loved in youth, 


way the flocks of the Savoyard settlers, 


To their simple and tender 
hearts these last arduous days must have seemed 
the saddest and most cheerless of all, From 
their post on the mountains of Angrogna they 
might look down into the fairest of the Italian 
vales; they saw the softly-swelling hills encircle 
the fertile fields ; the laughing torrent; the bud- 
ding groves of mulberry and chestnut; the grate- 
ful gardens around their early homes; the si- 
lent churches; and the blossom-covered lawns. 
An 
active foe pursued them from peak to peak, and 
they must soon fly to their most secret caves.* 


But all these they were to enjoy no more. 


But in a moment all was changed, and the 
Glorious Return was accomplished by a sudden 
revolution. On the 2Ist of May, 1690, as Ar- 
naud and his heroes lingered around Angrogna, 
they learned that the Duke of Savoy had join- 
ed the alliance of England and Holland against 
France. The duke now needed the aid of all 
his subjects, and the heroic valor of the Vaudois 
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he had 


messenger 


that 
He sent a 


-howed none so worthy as they. 
to Arnaud, 
with his followers, and grant- 
ing permission to the Vaudois to return to their 


inviting him 


to join his service, 


native vallevs.' Arnaud obeyed his sovereign 


and his soldiers were as active and courageous 
in the war against the French as they had ever 
been in defense of their native vales. Soon the 


( 
exiled Vaudois heard of the hay py change, and 
came in glad troops over the Alps to oecupy the 
homes of their No hope of gain or 
prospect ot advantage could detain the gentle 
race in foreign lands. They left their thriving 
plantations in Brandenburg, their farms in Ger- 


fathers. 


many, or their factories in England, and with 


psalms of triumph hastened to revive their apos 
tolic 


church in its ancient seat. Lucerna, Sat 


Martino, and Perouse were again filled wit] 
peo] le: 


the sacred vales shone in new beauty, the ter 


tein- 


rejoicing and the lovely landscapes of 

ples of an untarnished faith. 
Such was the Glorious Return. 

valor of 


3ut for 
the eight hundred, the wisdom 
piety of Henry Arnaud, and the counsels of 
aged Janavel, the Vaudois might still hay 

dered in foreign lands, and their lovely vales 
have remained in the possession of strangers. 
But they were now firmly seated in their ancient 
The 


their ruin; 


1iome, never to be driven from it again. 
Jesuits and the popes still plotted 
over Victor Amadeus, 


vith his usual bad faith, revived the pe 


and when the war was 
tion in the valleys. In 1698 a Jesuit and a 


number of monks visited all the vales, and made 


thei report to the pope. n consequence 
duke issued a decree expr hin £ i ll the Fre 
the 
he Vaudois from having any intercourse, on 
with the subjects of Louis 


and forbidding 


Protestants from country, 


matters of religion, 
XIV. 
from the 


Three thousand persons were driven 
The va 


rious disabilities now imposed upon the Vaudois 


valleys by this cruel edict. 


served to render their lives painful, and expose 
them to the penalties of the hostile courts. -T) ey 
were forbidden to exercise certain professions, 
to purchase property beyond certain limits, to 
settle out of their valleys even for trade, to op- 
pose the conversion of their children to Roman- 
ism, or to make proselytes themselves. They 
were held in a kind of bondage, and treated as 
an inferior race. It was a common practice 
with the priests of Turin to carry off the chil- 
dren of the Vaudois and educate them in the 
Romish faith. 
issned against the people of the valleys; and 


In 1730 severe instructions were 


throughout the eighteenth century the church 
of Rome labored by every art to extirpate its 
rival church upon the Alps. 
newed their activity ; 


The Jesuits re- 
the Vaudois were often 
imprisoned, and their pastors ill-treated. The 
jealous popes looked with superstitious dread 
upon the gentle moderators of the blooming 
valleys. 

Nor was this without reason; for as the age 


1 Muston, ii. p. 76. 
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advanced in liberality the Alpine church became 
to Italy an example and a teacher. From Pra 
del Tor had descended, in the Middle Ages, a 
throng of Vaudois missionaries; in the eight- 
eenth century it was still the centre of advanc- 
ing thought. Within the circle of the Alps the 
church flourished with singular vigor. Perse- 
cution failed to check its growth; the churches 
multiplied; the schools increased; the people 
of the valleys were better educated than those 
of Turin or Rome. Poor, feeble, an isolated 
and hated race, shut out from the common priv- 
ileges of their fellow-subjects, from colleges, 
schocls, hospitals, and the liberal professions, 
the Vaudois were still a power whose influence 
seen. The 
people of Turin saw constantly before them the 
spectacle of a church that never persecuted nor 
reviled; of a race that steadily advanced in 
moral and intellectual vigor; of a nation of 
heroes who had ever defended liberty of con- 
science when all Italy beside had bowed in serv- 
itude to Rome. 


was often felt where it was not 


The Vaudois grew popular 
with the scholars of Sardinia, with the people, 
and even with the court. 
pressed by unjust laws; yet toward the close 
of the century a Vandois church had sprung 
up at Turin, and the liberal ideas of the valleys 
were penetrating the north of Italy. The mod- 
erators of the Alps became the leaders of an 
intellectual movement that was destined to 
spread from Balsille to Tarento. 

Yet the only period of real freedom the Vau- 
dois had ever known since the papal usurpa- 


tions sprang from the conquests of the first Na- | 
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BLAZING OVENS FILLED WITH VAUDOIS (1655-1085 


They were still op- | 


poleon.'| The impulsive hero was touched b: 
their history, listened to their complaints, an 
granted them all they required. For the first 
time, perhaps, since the days of Hildebrand, : 
perfect religious freedom prevailed in the val 
leys, and the iron tyranny of Rome and tl 

Jesuits was crushed by the offspring of revolu 
tionary France. A century before, Louis XIV 
had nearly secured the destruction of the Alpin 
church; in 1800 it sprang up into new vigo 
under the shelter of the French arms, TT! 

pastors of the valleys returned Napoleon’s fa 


| vors with sincere gratitude, and lamented his 


final defeat as that of a friend. It is probable 
that the unsparing conqueror had no more truth- 
ful admirers than the pure and lofty spirits 
whom he had set free upon their mountains. 
With the restoration of 1814-1815, Victor 
Emanuel IV. came to the throne of Sardinia, 
and the Vaudois once more sank to the condi 
tion of a subjugated race, alien and oppressed. 
They were known to be advocates of freedom 
and advance; the pope and the Jesuits again 
ruled at Turin; the church and state again 
united to destroy the church of the mountains. 
From 1814 to 1848 the Vaudois suffered indig 
nities and deprivations scarcely surpassed in 
the earlier persecutions. All the ancient op- 
pressive laws were revived. They were for- 
bidden to hold any civil office, to pursue their 
labors on Catholic festivals, to hold land beyond 
a certain limit, to make proselytes, or build new 
churches except in the least favorable locations, 





2 Id., ii, 349. 
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marry into papist families, or to give, sell, 

nd their Bibles to Catholics. Romish mis- 

were established in their midst, and a 

nt and a church were built at La Tour to 

iplete the conversion of the people. When 

‘yr. Gilly visited the valleys in 1822 he was 

k by the beauty of their landscape, the sim 

ity and purity of the people ; he was touched 

| grieved to find that they still labored under 

le of persecution, and that liberty of con- 

ce, for which they had ever sighed, was still 
»d them by unforgiving Rome. 

But the church of the Alps was now to rise 

m its desolation, and to shine out with new 


» in the eyes of all Eurcpe. The free prin- | 


s it had always inculcated, the liberty of 
science it had ever defended, were become 
ruling ideas of every cultivated Italian. 
Turin and Sardinia had learned to look with 
nder, admiration, and remorse upon the love- 
y valleys they had so often desolated, and the 
nnocent people they had so constantly tortured 
ind oppressed. The Sardinian king, Charles Al- 
ert. stood at the head of the Italian reformers, 
He was resolved to give freedom to the Vau 
lois; to atone, if possible, for the crimes of his 
incestors ; to make some faint return to the peo- 
ple of the valleys for their long lesson of pa- 
tience, resignation, and truth. Amidst the ac- 
clamations of his subjects, he prepared (1847) 
to extend freedom of conscience to the churches 
of the Alps. A patriotic excitement arose in 
their favor. A petition was drawn up at Turin 
urging the king to enfranchise the Vandois and 
the Jews. Its first signer was the poet, artist, 
and statesman, the Marquis D’Azeglio; and his 
name was followed by a long list of professors, 
lawyers, physicians, and even liberal ecclesias- 
tices and priests. Cheers were given for the 
Vaudois at public dinners in Pignerol and Tu- 
rin, and all Piedmont wept over their history 
and rejoiced in their approaching triumph. On 
the 17th of February, 1848, the royal decree 
was issued giving freedom to the valleys.’ 

It was received by the simple and generous 
Vaudois with a limitless gratitude. A thrill of 
joy ran over the beautiful vales, and Lucerna, 
San Martino, and Perouse resounded with 
hymns of thanksgiving upon the return of that 
stable freedom which had been ravished from 
them eight centuries ago. In every village 
there were processions of the young, with ban- 
ners and patriotic songs; the blue colors of re- 
newed Italy shone on every breast; the gentle 
race forgot all their injuries and their woes, to 
mingle freely with their Romish brethren, and 
to celebrate their victory in unbounded love. 
At night the wonderful scenery of the valleys 
was set off by a general illumination. Pigne- 
rol glittered with light; St. John and La Tour 
shone at the opening of the defiles; far up, as- 
cending toward the Alps, every crag and cliff 
had its bonfire, and the gleam of a thousand 
lights startled the wild mountains, and flashed 


1 Muston, ii. p. 391 et seq. 
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in caves and ravines where Janavel and Henry 


Arnaud had once hid in perpetual gloom. The 
snow-clad peaks and the icy torrents glowed in 
the illumination of freedom. But a still more 
remarkable spectacle was witnessed at Turin. 
There for three centuries the Jesuits had la 
bored and waited for the extermination of the 
Vaudois. Inthe public square, amidst its splen 
did palaces, had died a long succession of mat 

tyrs, the victims of its priests and kings. In its 
dreadful dungeons, noisome with disease, thou 

sands of the people of the valleys had pined 
and wasted away. What unuttered woes had 
been borne in its prisons for freedom’s sake no 
tongue could tell, no fancy picture. Its con 


| vents had been filled with the stolen children 
|of the Vaudois; its stony walls had heard the 


vain complaints of parents and brothers without 
relenting. From its gates had issued forth those 
dreadful crusades, whose throngs of brigands, 
soldiers, priests, inquisitors were so often let 
loose upon the*valleys to do the work of fiends ; 
from Turin had come the impalers of women, 
the murderers of children, the Spaniards who 
flung old men over beetling crags; the Irish 
who surpassed even the enormities of the Ital- 
ians; the Jesuits and Franciscans who urged 
forward the labor of destruction; the nobles 
and princes, the pillars of chivalry, who looked 
on and applauded crimes for which Dante could 
have found no fitting punishment amidst the 
deepest horrors of his pit. 

And now all Turin, repentant and humble, 
resolved to do honor to the Alpine church. <A 
day of rejoicing had been appointed for liber- 
ated Piedmont, and a deputation from the Vau- 
dois was sent to the capital. As they issued 
from the valleys they were saluted every where 
with loud vivas for “‘ our Vaudois Brothers,” 
for * Liberty of Conscience.”! ‘The citizens of 
Turin received them with unbounded hospital 
ity, and the gentle Vaudois took part in the 
grand procession; they were preceded by a 
group of young girls clothed in white, adorned 
with blue girdles, and each bearing a little ban- 
ner. Six hundred persons composed the Vau- 
dois deputation, the most noted in the stately 
pageant. To them, as a mark of honorable 
retribution, was assigned the first place at the 
head of the procession as it moved through the 
streets of Turin. The persecuted of a thousand 
years walked the leaders of Italian freemen. 
The city rang with cheers for the Vaudois; 
flowers were showered upon them from the bal- 
conies ; men rushed from the throng to salute, 
to embrace the patient mountaineers; even 
liberal priests cheered them as they went by; 
the women of Turin smiled upon the daughters 
of the valleys. Yet, as the Vaudois moved 
through the squares hallowed by the torments 
of their early martyrs, beside the prisons where 
their ancestors had died by thousands, the pal- 
aces where Jesuits and princes had often planned 
their total extirpation, they were amazed at 
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the startling contrast, and listened with grateful 
hearts to the glad congratulations of the people 
of Turin.! They breathed out a silent thanks- 
giving, and prayed that the blessing of Heav- 
en might ever rest upon their pleasant native 
land. 

Their modest prayers have been fulfilled. 
The festival of their liberation was followed 
by a wave of revolution that swept over all 
Europe. The Jesuits and the propaganda 
banished from Turin; France became 
suddenly a republic; the pope was exiled from 
Rome, to be restored only by the French ar- 
mies to his ancient tyranny ; and Italy was for 
amoment free. If for a time the cloud of war 
rested over the valleys, yet the victories of Na- 
poleon and the swift triumph of Garibaldi have 
given freedom to the peninsula, and safety to 
the Alpine church. To-day Lucerna, Perouse, 
and San Martino shine forth in perpetual beau- 
ty. The torrents gleam through the sweet vales 
of Angrogna,? and roar against the cliffs of Bal- 


were 


Muston, ii. ; 
Vaudois, 
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3. Who would have said, wrote a 
that we would have seen all this? 

Narrative, p. 138, describes the scenery of 
Angrogna as unmatched in Italy or Switzerland. 
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sille. In Pra de] 
the citadel of the Vy , 
dois has becom: a ¢ 
tured field, and 
chestnut groves y 
Henry Arnaud a1 
pious soldiers ce] 
ted their holy rites 
still rich with al 
ant fruit; the | 
scapes of Lucerna 
with the soft pro 
of the Italian cli; 
in the wilder y; 
the avalanche 
from the snow 
mountains, the cha) 
his 
the eagle 


around the 


ois feeds on 
pastures, 
screams 
peaks of Guinevert. 
To-day the primitive 
Christians assemble j 
peace in churches that 
were founded when 
Nero began his perse- 
cutions, or when Cor 
stantine gave rest 
the tormented world. 
The Vaudois modera- 
tor gathers around him 
his humble pastors in 
their sacred synods, as 
the elders of the Mi 
dle Ages assembled at 
Pra del Tor. The 
schools of the Vau- 
dois, from which the 
Bible has never been 
excluded since the 
dawn of Christianity, flourish with new vigor ; 
their colleges no longer hide in the caverns of 
Angrogna. The long struggle of centuries has 
ended, and the gentle people of the valleys have 
found freedom to worship God. 

Thus the moderator of the Alps has tri- 
umphed over the persecuting pope of Rome, 
and liberty of conscience reigns from the val 
leys to the Sicilian Straits. Yet one dark 
scene of tyranny still remains—one blot on the 
fair renown of Italy. In the city of Rome the 
Jesuits and the pope still rule. Still they point 
with menacing gestures to the people of the 
valleys; still they would snatch the Bible from 
their schools, and crush their consciences wit! 
medieval tyranny. In Rome alone persecution 
for religion’s sake still continues; Rome alone, 
of all European cities, cherishes a shadow of 
the Inquisition,’ and still asserts its right to 
govern the minds of men by brutal force; en 
throned by foreign bayonets over a murmuring 


1 See a decree of the Inquisition (1841) directed 
against heresy in the Papal States with all its ancient 
severity. Italy in Transition, p. 460, Appendix, with 
other documents. The Syllabus and the Canons still 
defend the use of force in producing religious unit) 





people, the vindictive pope proclaims his un- 
dying hostility against the wise and the good 
But should the Holy Father 
and the society of Loyola turn their eyes to the 
Vaudois Alps, they may read their doom graven 
yn each heaven-piercing peak. There may be 
een a spectral company of the hallowed dead 
riting with shadowy fingers a legend on the 
the tiny babe crushed beneath the sol- 

y's heel; the fair mother hewn to pieces on 
the snow; the old man of ninety burned to 


if every land. 


rocks ; 
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ashes on the fatal pyre. They write: ‘* Who- 
ever shall harm one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone had been hanged 
about his neck and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea!” 


[Norre.—The readers of the above article will be in- 
terested to know that nine of the illustrations have 
been copied from the engravings in Leger's “ History,” 
printed in 1669, and are therefore nearly contemporary 
with the events they depict. The two views of scenery 
are from nature. ] 
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THE EMBA 
NE of the most striking objects of interest 
to a stranger visiting New York is the 
steamer. There are thirty or forty of 
these huge structures, embodying the highest 
results of naval science and skill yet realized by 
mankind, that pertain to the port of New York, 
md connect it directly or indirectly with ev- 
ery important commercial point on the globe. 
There are lines running to several different | 
ports in England and Scotland—to Germany— 
to France—to the Isthmus of Darien, where 
they connect, through the Isthmus, with other 
lines from Panama to all points on the west- 
ern coasts of North and South America—to the 
West Indies, and to Brazil. Sometimes eight 
or ten of these steamers leave the port on the 
same day, There are more than hundred 
of such vessels, of the first-class, belonging to 
the different lines; and when we consider that 


( 


ocean 


Rr 


RKATION, 





to bring the cost of a trip out and home—which 
cost consists only of the coal, the service, and 
some incidental charges — within twenty-five 
thousand dollars is considered a proof of good 
management and economy, we can see that the 
amount of capital employed, and the extent of 
the interests involved in this business, are al- 
most incalculable. 

The sources of profit for a line of European 


| steamers are three—regular passengers, freights, 


and emigrants. Different lines depend, in dif- 
ferent proportions, on these several elements. 
Perhaps the line in which the three are most 
equally and fully represented is that of Will- 
iams and Guion. Their line is: composed of 
eight first-class iron steamers, of three thousand 
tons each, and are celebrated for their sea-going 
qualities. They carry the United States mails, 
and are commanded by gentlemen of large ex- 
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It was the 
Minnesota, one of the ships of this line, which, 


perience in ocean steam navigation. 


through the courtesy of Captain Price, her com- 
mander, furnished the subjects for the engrav- 
ings with which this article is illustrated. 

One might easily suppose that since the 
crossing of the Atlantic is the great lion in the 
way, in the imaginations of so many people, 
when contemplating a tour in Europe, that the 
arrangements for the conveyance of travelers 
and tourists would be made with a view of ef- 
fecting the passage of the sea at the narrowest 
part. But this is not so. We go by water 
for six hundred miles very nearly along the 
shore—with railroad trains running parallel to 
our course, not very far distant, and far out- 
stripping the steamer in speed—and do not 
finally leave the coast till about one-fifth of 
the distance has been traversed by sea, which 
might, were it not for certain peculiar consid- 
erations of a practical character, have been 
more rapidly passed over by land, 

Many persons are surprised when they learn 
for the first time how closely a direct line from 
New York to Liverpool follows the coast until 
it reaches the point, beyond Newfoundland, 
where the coast trends to the westward, We 
are deceived by our maps, which, representing 
the eastern and western hemispheres on two 
separate projections, and on opposite pages in 
the atlas, make it seem as if a direct course to 
Liverpool would require us to strike out at once, 
on leaving New York, into the open sea, leav- 
ing Halifax and the coasts of Newfoundland 
far to the westward of us. But the truth is, as 
will be readily made apparent on connecting 
New York and Liverpool by means of a thread 
upon the globe, that a direct line from one of 
these ports to the other, instead of receding at 
once widely from the land, passes closely along 
the coast, cutting off several peninsulas and 
capes on its way, and at Newfoundland passing 
through the very heart of the country. So that 
if in planning a route to Europe for the people 
of the United States the only things to be taken 
into consideration were the relative proportions 
of land and water transportation to be provided 
for, and the desirableness of making the water 
passage as short as possible, the plan would have 
been to go by railroad to some point on the north- 
eastern coast of Newfoundland and there take 
the steamer for a voyage of something like two 
thousand miles, instead of one of three thousand 
miles from New York, 

As it is, however, the people of Massachu- 
setts, of Maine, and even of the British prov- 
inces, come hundreds of miles by land in a 
course directly the reverse of that leading to 
their intended destination, in order to go back 
again by sea; when all the time they like the 
cars infinitely better than the ship, as a means 
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or under its influence. At the mouth of +h, 

Hudson, and at the confluence of the East Riv. 
flowing into it from the Sound, are formed ya; 
basins of deep water, well sheltered, where ships 
| of any magnitude, and in any number, may Jie 
anchored in safety. The Hudson River itse}; 
forms naturally a straight, deep, and uninterr; pt 
ed channel of navigation for a hundred and fifty 
miles into the interior. From the head of thj 
navigation a series of comparatively level plains 
—composing the region traversed by the Eri 
Canal—open an easy way into the heart of th 
continent, to the territory of the lakes and th 
valley of the Mississippi, and form the on] 
natural opening through the range of highlands 
which every where else separates the interioy 
from the sea, New York is thus made, by the 
very configuration of the continent, the great 
way of entrance and exit for the channels and 
vehicles of commerce between the Old World 
and the New. These channels and vehicles 
have been formed, or, rather, they have opened 
and formed themselves, under the silent but 
irresistible influence of the natural conditions 
which control them. They thrive and prosper 
spontaneously—every thing being in their favor 
—while attempts and enterprises aiming at the 
establishment of similar instrumentalities from 
other points drag heavily or die. Thus the 
commerce of North America flows through New 
York ; and since—as has always been the case 
in every country and in every age—the routes 
of travel must be mainly those of commerce, 
the result is that, as a general rule, the traveler 
who wishes to proceed from almost any point 
on the North American continent to any other 
part of the world, in order to go conveniently 
and comfortably, must go through the New 
York door. 

The scene which presents itself on board a 
sea-going steamer, in the port of New York, an 
hour before its departure, is a very interesting 
one to those who behold it for the first time 
Indeed it is invested with a certain romantic 
charm, which is heightened by there being com 
bined with it in some degree an element of so 
lemnity. One might at first suppose that the 
spectacle would be very much the same as that 
| afforded by the departure of a river steamer 01 

the Mississippi or the Hudson, or that of a 
| coatwise side-wheel packet leaving Portland 
| for Boston, or Charleston for Savannah, But 
| though there is a certain degree of correspond 
ence in the elements which enter into combina- 
tion in the two cases, the character of them, 
and the consequent expression of the whole 
scene, are entirely changed. The massiveness 
and solidity of the structure of the ship; the 
height, thickness, and strength of the bulwarks ; 
the guards placed around the hatehways and 





| companion-ways, speaking ominously of heavy 


of transportation. seas breaking over upon the decks; the ponder- 

The case is a remarkable example of the | ous forms and prodigious strength of such of 
overpowering influence of commerce to draw | the machinery as comes in sight; the capstan, 
into its channels, we might almost say into its | with the heavy wheels and pinions connecting 
vorter, every thing that comes within its reach | it with the steam-power by which it is worked ; 
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THE ENGINEER AT HIS POST, 
the immense blocks and tackles appended to 
the rigging; and even the vast efficiency and 
force with which the passengers’ baggage—a 


dozen heavy trunks in one slip-noose—are run | 


up by machinery into the air, and then lowered 
rapidly into the hold—all combine to impress 
the observer with the conviction that 
thing is in contemplation very different from a 
moonlight run around Point Judith or the tray- 
ersing the Tappan Sea. The rough dress and 
the foreign air of the seamen, and a certain ex- 
pression of serious earnestness with which they 
go about their duties, attract strongly the at- 
tention of the novice; while the captain, as he 
comes at last on board, wearing his naval uni- 
form, and his other emblems of authority, and 
accompanied by his friends and attendants, in- 
spires something like a feeling of awe. 

The great saloon, which serves the purpose 
of parlor, study, dining-room, drawing-room, 
and even to some extent of invalid-chamber, 
all in one, for the whole company of passen- 
gers during the voyage, suggests, even before 
the ship leaves the dock, an idea of the hetero- 
geneousness of the purposes to which it is to be 


appropriated. Near the entrance a group of 


some- | 


young men, with the air of me; 
business, are taking leave of one 
their friends, a passenger, over : 
bottle of Champagne. Farther j; 
is sometimes to be seen a pale an 
emaciated lady, out of health, y 
has perhaps just been brought oy 
board by her husband, and is rest- 
ing on one of the cushioned ser. 
tees, supported by pillows and at 
tended by her maid; while sh 
looks around upon the novel scen: 
before her with an expression of 
countenance in which curiosity and 
languor, apprehension and hope, 
are strangely mingled. Other gen 
tlemen and ladies are choosit 
places at the table, and pim 
their cards upon them to mark 
them as ‘“‘reserved seats.” Het 
and there a young man making his 
first voyage is seated at a talle, 
with a portable writing apparatus 
unfolded before him, and is busily 
engaged in writing his last farewell] 
to the family circle, or perhaps t 
some nearer and dearer object of 
affection. In some still more re- 
tired part of the cabin may som 
times be seen an invalid gentle- 
man, who is leaving family 
friends on the usually forlorn hope 
of recovering his failing health by 
a European tour. His wife comes 
with him, perhaps, to take leave of 
him on board, being forbidden by 
domestic and maternal exigencies 
from accompanying him on his voy- 
age. Yousee her struggling bray: 
ly to swallow her tears, and to let 
| her husband carry away the impression of 
smile upon her face, as his last recollection of 
it—if it should unhappily prove to be the last. 
As the hour for the departure draws near 
the crowd increases on the decks and in the 
‘cabins until, at length, it becomes difficult t 
make one’s way through the throng. Then 
comes the sound of the great bell, with the call 
of the steward, “All ashore!” This brings 
on the leave-takings—some given in jokes and 
laughter, and some in silence and tears. When 
the visitors have withdrawn, and the ponderous 
bridge connecting the steamer with the pier 
has been hauled back upon the dock, the otti- 
cer in command, from his elevated station on 
| the deck, gives, by a touch of his little bell, a 
signal to the engineer at his station in the en- 
| gine-room below. The engine awakes at once 
| to life and action, the water at the stern begins 
| to be thrown into a whirlpool of boiling surges, 
and the vast mass, with its hundreds of occu- 
pants, gathered from all parts of the country 
and brought suddenly into the most close juxta- 
position and companionship, begins slowly to 
creep away from the pier. The parting gun is 
fired; the waving handkerchiefs from the long 
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line of passengers leaning over the railing of 
the promenade deck are answered by similar 
signals from rows and groups of friends on the 
pier. The ship glides on with a slow but grad- 
ually accelerated motion—the very slowness 
with which the ponderous mass obeys the im- 
pulse urging it forward impressing us the more 
forcibly with a sense of the prodigious mo- 
mentum of its advance. When, at length, she 
attains her proper speed, and the spires of the 
city, the piers, and the vast numbers of ships 
and steamers that line the shore, or lie at anch- 
or in the stream, show, by the swiftness with 
which they seem to glide by, that the ship is 


really under way, the passengers begin to turn | 


their thoughts to themselves and to the ship, 
with a feeling of relief that the parting scene 
is over. ‘The groups separate, and the several 
parties move away to different portions of the 
ship, whereyer their several inclinations or du- 
ties call them. Some find comfortable seats 
on the promenade deck to view the scenery of 


solemn feelings awakened by the first parting 
from one’s native land, Others go to attend 
to the proper disposition of their trunks and 
parcels—selecting such as they wish to have 


conveyed to their state-rooms for use during 


the voyage; while others repair to their state- 
rooms, and begin systematically to arrange their 
affairs, with a view to preparing themselves to 
meet their coming encounter with the sea in a 
horizontal position, which is for most persons the 


best pesture of defense against that particular | 


enemy. 


oe ‘ : : > | 
here is a certain sense of solemnity, height- 


ened by an element of vague and undefined 
fear, that is perhaps inseparable from that emo- 
tion which is always awakened in the mind 
on first leaving one’s native land for a voyage 
across the Atlantic. And yet, such a voyage 
is, on the whole, a means of protection and safe- 


ty for life and health, and not a source of dan- | 
Out of a hundred persons taken at ran- | 
lom, if fifty were to remain at home and the 


ger, 


ge 


other fifty cross the Atlantic occasionally, on 


voyages to Europe, the fifty travelers, all other | 


things being equal, would, upon an average, 
live the longest. So true is this that insurers, 
who have a direct pecuniary interest in the pro- 
longation of the lives of their clients, far from 
requiring an extra premium on account of any 
additional risk incurred in such voyages, would 
rather that the insured would cross the Atlan- 
tic for a tour abroad than not—on the ground 


that the slight danger of disaster by the way | 


is far more than compensated for by the gen- 
eral benefit to the health which is almost sure 
to result. Let those, therefore, who are de- 
terred from undertaking such a voyage by con- 
siderations relating to personal safety, dismiss 
their apprehensions as idle fears, and go for- 
ward bravely to reap the real benefits that lie 
concealed under the imaginary danger. 

It is not surprising, however, that these ap- 
prehensions should be felt, and that minds of 


| floes, and ice-cold water. 


a sensitive constitution should be sometimes 
strongly affected by them, for the hope of ben- 
efit to be derived is weakened by diffusion, be- 
ing spread over months and years, perhaps, of 
future life; while the danger, such as it is, is 
concentrated within a period of a few days— 
even, perhaps, during certain portions of the 
voyage, within a few hours. Indeed, sometimes 
when at midnight the scream of the steam- 
whistle on deck is heard by the sleepless pas- 
senger in her berth, indicating that the fog and 


| the darkness without are so dense that the only 
| safeguard from collision with other ships, or 


with fishermen on the Banks, is in sounding 
that alarm, and then listening for the response 
to warn them away, and that against the still 
more imminent peril of an encounter with an 
iceberg there is no protection whatever, while 
yet all the time the steamer is driving on 
through fogs and mists and flying scuds of rain, 
and over foaming and surging seas, without the 


| slightest abatement of its usual speed, the dan- 


the harbor, and indulge quietly in the sad and | ger reaches the highest possible state of con- 


centration; and it is not surprising that the 
sensitive and the timid are sometimes entirely 
overpowered by it. 

The truth is that, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary degree of exemption from disaster 
and calamity which has been attained in the 
navigation of the northern Atlantic, through 


| the vast advances which have been made in 


modern times in nautical science and _ skill, 
there is probably no other great thoroughfare 
of commerce or of human intercommunication 
on the globe so beset with danger and difficulties 
as the voyage from New York to Liverpool. 
The Gulf Stream brings a current of warm wa- 
ter fifty miles wide and a thousand feet deep— 
and flowing at the ordinary rate of the current 
of a river—from the tropical seas, and pours it 
out in a vast expanding mass over and beyond 
the Banks of Newfoundland, where it turns off 
to the eastward, and finally loses itself in the 
northern seas; while, to the westward of it, a 
counter-current coming down from Baffin’s Bay 
—a current of nearly equal magnitude and 
force—pours into it a stream of icebergs, ice- 
The effects of this 
confluence are, beneath the water, the accumu- 
lation of vast deposits of sand and rocky dé- 
bris brought down by the ice, and in the at- 
mosphere above an almost perpetual succession 
of fogs and mists and driving rains, accom- 
panied by gales and squalls, and every other 
possible meteorological commotion. 

The region most disturbed by the conflict be- 
tween these opposing forces and temperatures 
is on the hither side the Atlantic, and affects 
chiefly the first half of the voyage; and the 
danger, moreover, is the greatest at that sea- 
son of the year which wonld on other accounts 
be the most convenient and the most agreeable 
time for making the trip—namely, in the early 
months of summer. The ice-floes break up, 
and icebergs are detached from the great Green- 
land glaciers crowding out from the land, in the 
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early summer of one season; and as they re- 
quire about a year for their twelve or fifteen 
hundred miles’ voyage, they do not reach the 
track of the ocean steamers until the early sum- 
mer of the next. They drift very slowly at 
last, and melt very gradually under the feeble 
radiation of even June and July suns in the lat- 
itude of Labrador. Some portions both of the 
floes and of the icebergs reach as far south as 
the Banks of Newfoundland, but few go much 
farther south than this. Their advance ceases 
here, partly because the force of the current by 
which they are brought down becomes well-nigh 
exhausted, and partly because the masses of 
ice become by this time so diminished and so 
weakened by the increasing heat, both of the 


latitude and the season, that they are easily | 
beaten to pieces by the waves and dissolved. | 


Sometimes, however, mountains of ice come 
down of such prodigious size that it is long be- 
Captain Price 
informed us that on one of his voyages he passed 
two immense icebergs, and on his return voy- 
age, after sailing nearly fifteen hundred miles 
to and fro, and making the usual stay in port, 
he passed them again. They had drifted dur- 
ing the interim about forty miles. They had 
diminished somewhat in size, but they were of 
such magnitude still, and their forms were so 
peculiar, that their identity could not be mis- 
taken. . 

When we consider the dangers and difficul- 


fore they entirely disappear. 


ties resulting from all these causes which beset | 
these seas, the iron-bound coasts, the shoals and | 


submerged rocks which encumber the shores, 
the fogs, the ice, the tremendous gales chara: 
teristic of these latitudes, and the enormous 
magnitude and force of the billows which ar 
produced by them, we shall perhaps conclud 
that the work of producing a structure whic! 
will contain one or two thousand beings, and 
convey them safely—dancing on its way over 
and through all these terrific commotions—and 


arrive safely at its destined port, is a very great 
exploit for so comparatively frail and diminu- 


tive a creature as man to perform. And yet thi 
Cunard Company have been sending a constant 
succession of such steamers between New York 
and Liverpool now for nearly thirty years, hav- 
ing intrusted them during that time with the 
conveyance of many hundreds of thousands of 
passengers, and without the loss thus far of 
single life, through any fault or failure on their 
part, from the exposures and hazards which 
they have thus encountered. The accomplish- 
ment of this result is perhaps to be regarded as 
the greatest triumph of human science and skill 
over the forces of nature that the whole history 
of the dealings of man with the material world 
records, 

If we regard the ship as a living monster 
forcing its way by its own peculiar organs of 
locomotion through these billows and storms. 
we must consider the state-room of the captain 
as the seat of its brain. The duties of the com- 
mander of a sea-going steamer are not only ex- 
tremely various, but they involve the possessior 
of a combination of mental qualities and attain- 
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ents most diverse in their character, many of 
them being such as are seldom conferred by 
hem and are very difficult of attainment, but 
vhich are all absolutely essential to the success 
ful execution of He must be a 
good ruler. No monarch can be more abso- 


than he in the control of 


his charge. 
lute every thing on 
oard his ship, from the time of his dismissing 
he pilot, at the commencement of his voyage, 
his taking the pilot at the end of it. He has, 
however, three different communities to govern, 
entirely distinct from each other, and involving 
iuite different methods and principles of treat- 
ment in the emergencies that occur. There 
first, the company cabin passengers ; 
secondly, the ship’s company, consisting of sea- 
men, engineers, firemen, cooks, and stewards, 
sometimes amounting to hundreds in number; 
nd, thirdly, the emigrants—a body of men, 
and children, to the number often of 
than a thousand. Thus the commander 
of one of these ships has intrusted to his charge 
a heterogeneous community of one or two thou- 
sand souls: enough to form the population of 
a town. These, all packed together 


are, of 


women, 


more 
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the closest quarters, in the ship which he com- 
mands, he has the responsibility of conveying 
through mists and gales and driving storms of 
snow and rain, breasting the heaviest seas, and 
threading 
currents, 


his tortuous way among tides and 
and through fleets of fishermen, and 
among fields and mountains of floating ice, with 
only a plank between his little world of human 
hopes and fears ani the world of waters, which, 
when in their angry rage and roar 
around him, as if eager to make the ship and 
all its contents their prey. He has to find his 
way over this pathless deep by means of stars 
which are constantly in motion, and by the sun 
which on no two days pursues the same track 
through the skies. 


moods, 


is et 


The needle of his compass 
is liable to be disturbed in its indications | 
many causes, 


Vv 
A blow struck upon any portion 
of his iron ship may derange it; and upon the 
variation of his chronometer to the amount of 
the fraction of a second during the voyage the 
question may depend whether he shall strike 
upon a rock or enter the port in safety at the 
end of it. One would suppose that the solici- 


tude and anxiety which would attend the sus 
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CAPTAIN JAMES PRICE.—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY ROCKWOOD. } 


taining of responsibilities like these would be | ing that has been made; and a graduated quad- 
overwhelming. But they are not so. No| rant, with a pendulum attached to it, which in- 
class of men enjoy better health, or perhaps | dicates the position of the ship upon her keel; 
lead lives of greater freedom from anxiety and | and the thermometer, by which the vicinity of 
care, than these commanders. The reason is, | ice is made known through the increasing cold- 
that they are as a class thoroughly qualified for | ness of the water; and many others, All these 


their work; and men do easily what they do| are, as it were, so many additional organs of 
well, One of our engravings represents the | sense for the captain—an extension of his per- 
captain’s state-room in the Minnesota, with the | ceptive faculties into the water, into the air, 
instruments upon its walls which serve as the | and even out to the sun and the stars. When 
ship’s organs of sense. There is the barometer, | we consider how intimate the acquaintance of 
by which she perceives what is the condition of | this officer must be with the endlessly varied 
the atmosphere in respect to changes of density | indications of all these instruments, in order to 
and pressure, and so presages coming storms; | interpret them properly, and the vast amount 
and the sextant, through which the sun sends | of minute and special knowledge he must have 
in at noon every day a report which determines | of the currents and eddies, the rocks and shoals, 
her exact position on the sphere; and the chro- | the aspects of the weather, and even of the cus- 
nometer, which carries with it the New York | toms and usages governing the movements of 
er Liverpool time, and shows, by comparison | other vessels that he is liable to meet on his 
with the time of the ship, the easting or west- | track, we shall see how extended and how com- 
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plicated, and how ditferent from those of other 
men, must be the elements of thought with 
yhich his mind is stored, and by which it is 
rdinarily occupied, 

In fact, so far from being worn down by the 
nxieties and responsibilities of their position, 
- 

tracted to their work by the dangers and haz- 
is which invest it with peculiar romance, 
[he storms and shipwrecks which fill the mind 
of landsmen with terror, not only have no ter- 
rs for the true sailor, the sailor of the highest 
ne, but have actually, strange as it may ap- 
pear, a positive attraction for him. No exi- 
ney is ordinarily able to surprise or daunt 


captains of these steamers are chiefly at- 


m. In fact, he has generally passed through 

re than one experience of shipwreck as 
art of his apprenticeship. How ship-captains 
are educated receives a striking illustration in 
he career of Captain Price, the senior com- 
mander and commodore of the Williams and 
Guion line. 

He was born in Tenby, Pembrokeshire, a 
famous watering-place of England, in 1820, 
His parents did not intend him for the sea; but 
the sea stories of his father, who was a ship- 
aptain, filled him 
with an enthusiasm 
for ‘life on the ocean 
wave,” and despite 
opposition, he took 
to the water from a 
boy. The dangers 
of this career did not 
launt him. “Tn 

ct,” said he to the 
writer, ‘‘my imag- 
ination had been 
worked up to such a 
pitch that I thought 
the greater the dan- 
gerandthe more haz- 
ardous the position 
the greater the glory 
of a sailor’s life.” 

He rapidly worked 
his way up until he 
received the com- 
mand of the ship on 
which he first em- 
barked. A member 
of the Methodist 
Church from early 
youth, his religious 
principles and his 
good wife combined 
to keep him from 
those vices to which 
sailors are supposed 
to be peculiarly lia- 
ble. When the Aus- 
walian trade opened 
he took charge of a 
packet, and carried 
out some of the first 
gold-diggers. In an- 
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swer to our question, he told ug that he could 
not tell us how often he had been around the 
but the Cape of Good Hope, New Zea- 
land, and Cape Horn were among the most fa- 
He has 
been twice shipwrecked, once burned out at sea, 


world ; 
miliar headlands of his acquaintance. 


once six days and nights upon the ocean in 
boats, once caught in floating iee, from which he 
extricated himself with difficulty. Such is the 
life and such the experiences which fit a man 
for a captaincy of an ocean steamer between 
New York and Liverpool, a route at once the 
most hazardous and the most responsible of any 
in the world. Ina word, the chief officers of 
these steamers are selected from the very best 
which the commercial marine of the world can 
offer; and after such a schooling it is not 
strange that they witness with perfect composure 
the rising winds and rolling waves which fill 
the inexperienced landsman with great but usu- 
ally causeless alarm. 

All is usually peace, contentment, and repose 
on the decks and in the cabins of the ship while 
she is gliding over the smooth water of the 
harbor; but when, at length, she passes the 
outer forts, and emerging from the Narrows. 
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enters upon the swell of the sea, a very large | 


portion of the passengers are compelled to re- 
tire to their berths, and for several days the 
deck and saloons seem well-nigh deserted. 
The sickness is not occasioned, as is often sup- 
posed, by the mechanical effect of the motion 
of the ship on the digestive organs, as these or- 
gans can endure far more violent movements 
than any produced by the oscillations of the 
waves without any inconvenience—as, for ex- 
ample, in running, jumping, riding on horse- 
back, and going through the exercises of the 
gymnasium. The derangement of the system 
by the motion of the sea is primarily an affec 
tion of the brain, the effects upon the other or- 
gans being secondary and symptomatic; and 
the function of the brain through the disturb- 
ance of which the morbid action begins is what 
is called the ‘‘instinct of equilibriun.”— that 
is, the instinct by which the mind, through 
some hidden action of the brain, takes cogni- 
zance of the relation of the body to the perpen- 
dicular. That this is an instinct, and not a 
faculty acquired by observation and habit, is 
shown by the fact that an infant will stretch its 
arms to save itself from falling, before it has 
ever had any experience of the pain produced 
by a fall. 

Now when, as in almost all exercises and 
motions on land, we are surrounded by objects 
that are near us and stable, no matter how gen- 


tle or how violent our movements may be, while 


the eye is upon these objects the brain can re- 
tain cognizance of its position in respect to the 
perpendicular in all its motions. But when 
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there are no fixed objects in view on wl 
the sense of equilibrium can lay hold to stea 
itself by, as it were—as, for instance, wh 





a person is shut up in a coach, or in a close 
ly-curtained sleigh, or when, on deck at s 
there is nothing but rolling and dancing waves 
about him—the brain is continually losing its 
equilibrium, and then recovering it by an ef 
fort, and by these efforts it becomes bewil 
dered and fatigued. ‘The first effect is a sens 
of giddiness in the head, which gradually be- 
comes pain. The digestive organs, and espe 
cially the liver, begin soon to be affected, as 
they almost always are, through sympathy, in 
case of any injury or morbid action in the brain. 
But as the nausea and other such affections are 
only symptomatic of disturbance in certain 
functions of the brain, any remedies applied to 
the digestive organs must necessarily fail, as in 
fact they always do, of producing any thing 
more than a palliative effect. 

The only modes of reaching the origin of the 
difficulty, in the brain, are two—first, by keep- 
ing surrounding objects that are fixed and 
stable in sight, so as to aid the proper organ of 
the brain in not losing the position of the per- 
pendicular, and secondly, by assuming a hori 
zontal position, so as to diminish the sense, an 
consequently the effect, of its loss. It is onl} 
the latter of these preventives that is available 
at sea. 

On land, however, the former is almost al- 
ways efficacious. Ifa lady is ‘stage sick,” the 
best remedy is to open the window that she 
may look out. She often attributes the effect 
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to the but it is probably due, in a great 


measure, to the aid which the open window 


iffords her for keeping the position of the per 


nendicular in mind, by means of the fixed ob 
ects of the landscape, which are thus brought 
listinetly into view. 

It is on this principle that people are usually 

ore affected by riding in a closed sleigh than 
in a closed carriage, although the motion is less 

r the sleigh is more closely shut up than the 
arriage, and the surrounding objects are more 
ntirely concealed ; whereas, in an open sleigh, 
people are seldom @ never made sick. And 
so in the case of a swing, although the motion 
is so similar to that of a ship at sea, and a great 
leal more violent in respect to the rapidity and 
sometimes to the extent of the oscillations, few 
people become giddy, since the surrounding ob 
jects afford them such facilities for keeping the 
rpendicular in mind, 

At sea, there are no objects to aid in doing 
this; the rolling and surging billows around the 
ship, instead of rendering any aid, tend rath 
r to increase the cerebral bewilderment and 
nental confusion. Where, however, there are 
objects within the range of vision, by means of 
which the eye can enable the brain to keep its 
reckoning, the effect is the same as in the case 
of a vehicle on land. In crossing the channel 
from Folkestone to Boulogne, or from Dover to 
Calais, where the land by day and the lights by 
night are in sight on one side or on the other 
luring the whole passage, people sometimes 
keep themselves well by standing on deck, and 
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steadily watching one shore or the other till the 
agitated portion of The 


is kept duly cognizant of its position, 


the water is passed, 

brain is tht 

and rforms its functions in a regular and 
manner, 

the open sea, however, no facilities of 

this kind are at command. 


Here there is no- 
thing stable but the horizon. 


It is probable 
that the view of the horizon, or rather the gen- 
eral impression always present to the mind when 
on the deck of a ship, of the relative positions 
and extent of the regions of sky and of sea, 
may be the real source of much of the relief 
which is usually ascribed to the freshness of the 
air. This is the more probable, as in all ocean 
steamers the most effectual measures are taken 
for the thorough ventilation of the cabins and 
state-rooms, and, indeed, for every inhabited 
portion of the ship. 

Whether it is better for a passenger in dan- 
ger of sea-sickness to remain quietly in his 
berth and yield his brain without resistance to 
the disturbing influences acting upon it, until 
it recovers its self-control by becoming accus- 
tomed to the motion, or to force himself upon 
the deck and there “ fight it out” with the ene- 
my in the open air, is a mooted question which 
will probably never be settled. Indeed, it is 
possible that there may be different classes of 
constitutions, rendering one course better in 
some cases and the other in others. The lines 
are often drawn very decidedly between the 
parties advocating these two rinciples at sea. 
For a lady who has a brother or a husband to 
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pleasanter and so much better to be on & 
so self-sacrificing as to give up his own comfort | in the open air, If there is any selfishness hid 


attend upon her¥# who is not himself sick, or is 


















7 for the sake of promoting hers, and who can | den away, however secretly, in the breast of 1 
dh xt consequently have a reclining chair or a mat- | or woman, it is pretty sure to find its w ay Out t 
a : tress placed upon a settee, all nicely arranged the surface at sea. 
re ti for her, and her attendant ready to go and Indeed traveling, in all its forms, is a won 
uf come for her, and provide for every want, it is | derful means of bringing into action and so ex 

; tat probably better to be on deck ; for here, under | posing to view the hidden traits of character— 
‘Aly these exceptional circumstances, she can have | the bad as well as the good. A young mai 
we} | the benefit of the horizontal position, the open | will get a deeper insight into the temper an 

% PP ae air, and effect of the sky and the horizon upon | disposition, and the real mental constituti: 

her sensorium combined. But very few of the | and character, of the lady whom he is inclinéd 
whole number of passengers can enjoy these | to choose as his partner for life, by making on 
advantages, and of gentlemen, except those | voyage to Europe in company with her party, 
ett who are very seriously sick, none. The ques-| than by half a dozen seasons of association with 

; tion, therefore, whether it is better to remain | her in the balls and concerts of a great city 

t quietly in one’s berth or to go on deck and} The disabilities resulting from the motion of 

} if “take the air,” depends much on the precise | the sea are, in general, mainly overcome in a 
situation in which the party will find himself in | few days, and the ship, moreover, by that time 

the latter case. The condition of a lady lying | is beginning to pass beyond the special domait 

; upon a mattress, or-even reclining upon an ex- | of fogs, icebergs, and squalls, and to enter upon 

. a, tending chair, with a pillow under her head and | the broad and deep Atlantic, where there is at 

‘ eT: ej her body and limbs covered with blankets and | least some possibility of serene skies and gentli 

ieee shawls, is very different from that of her hus- | if not favoring gales. 

Hod i band who sits by her side upon a camp-stool, The passengers then begin to emerge, one by 
“Hh i with the bleak Atlantic winds whistling about | one, from the cabins and state-rooms where 
eal his feet, and no support except some rigid | they have been concealed. All the available 

4 Ae | wooden edge or bar against which he is crowded | nooks and corners on the decks, where a little 

i to hard by the lurching of the ship at every plunge. | shelter can be found from the raw winds, are 





oe 


{ Sometimes under such circumstances the gen- | occupied by convalescent invalids, The seats 
° tleman seems to feel inclined to think it more | at the long tables in the great cabin begin to 
B| comfortable in the state-room below, while his | be better filled at least at four of the five dail) 
wife wonders why he wishes to remain shut up | meals which constitute the system at sea ; name- 
in such narrow quarters when it is so much | ly, breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and sup- 
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», At the rather brief intervals between 


e, when the stewards leave the tables free, 


groups are seen seated at them, some reading, 
come commencing their journals, some engaged 

conversation, with a feeling of leisure and 
on entment which can nowhere else be so fully 
[he ladies even sometimes bring out 


njoved. 
in 


their work and 
ners, Where they form charming, though some- 


establish themselves cozy 
times rather delusive, pictures of domestic in- 
stry and thrift. 

Those who have not yet quite strength or 
rage to present themselves in public, make 
the ladies’ cabin their resort—a small apart- 

ent, where they feel perfectly free from all the 

straints and exactions of ceremony and dress, 
nd can sit, or recline, or lie, as their inclina 

m prompts them, and take their food when 
ind how they please. Their gentlemen friends, 
uch as are both agreeable and good-natured, 

» admitted to visit them there, to entertain 

e convalescents with reports of the weather, 
r the prospects of the voyage, and sometimes 
to read aloud some narrative or tale from the 

p's library. 

There are always a few, more slow to recover 

m the sickness, or more indolent or timid, 

it still keep to their state-rooms, where they 
-eceive the calls of their friends, and even some 

nes invite company to dinner. 

The cabins and state-rooms of an Atlantic 
eamer during the latter half of the voyage, 
hen the weather is tolerable, are the scenes 
generally of a very active and incessant gossip 

innocent because it is usually good-natured, 
nd entertaining because it has the field entirely 
to itself, There is, in fact, nothing else to be 

me, and nothing to occupy the thoughts, for 

» mass of the company of passengers, but to 
nquire about, and talk about, their neighbors, 
A very iarge portion, consequently, of the con- 
ersation that would be heard by an invisible 
listener in the various nooks and corners occu- 

ed by the difrerent groups, would be found to 
onsist of speculations and surmises, and the 
ommunication of intelligence, more or less in- 
irectly obtained, in respect to other groups and 
parties, and of introductions and other prelim- 
naries to the formation of acquaintanceship be- 
tween one party and another, 

In such a remarkably constituted society, 
onsisting of a body of utter strangers to each 
the 
losest domestic intimacy, and exposed, more- 


ther, but thrown by circumstances into 
over, as they all imagine, to common hardships 
ind a common danger, it is very natural and 
very excusable that every body should wish to 
snow who every bedy else is, and why and how 
they are crossing the Atlantic. The gossip 
vhich is developed by this state of things is, we 
repeat, innocent, for it is good-natured—the 
sense of a common danger predisposing each 
me to feel kindly toward the rest. You can 
not read much at sea, partly because fixing the 
-ves upon the book tends to bring back the 
giddy and bewildering sensation in the head, 
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from which you are just recovering, and also 
because there is so much going on all around 
you to distract your attention from the book. 
You can not without great difficulty write at all. 
There is nothing to be done but to observe your 
neighbors, and t " Ts 
that young lady a bride, or is the gentleman 
who is with her her brother? Are that elderly 
gentleman and the pleasing young woman by 


» speculate about them. 


his side husband and wife, or father and daugh- 
ter? Is this pompous individual, who enters 
the dining-saloon with such an air, some mighty 
general, or a clerk of great personal pretensi ns, 
and proud of his first commission to Manches- 
These 
speculations, and the inquiries which result from 


ter to make purchases for his house ? 


them, which under other circumstances would 
indicate only an idle curiosity, are very laudable 
here, since the more the passengers become ac- 
quainted with each other, the more agreeably 
they can make pass the otherwise tedious days, 

Thus every body is interested in learning all 
he can about his neighbors—quietly and unob- 
trusively, of course, and with all proper caution 
and reserve. The ladies are aided very much 
by the stewardesses, who communicate to one 
party in one state-room what they have learned 
of another in another. Some of these steward- 
esses become quite expert in forming their esti- 
mates of the relationships and characters and 
positions of the various parties that come under 
their observation. One of them on board a 
Cunard ship gave a lady passenger a rule by 
which she could always discover, she said, the 
true state of the case in respect to any couple 
which she saw together in the saloon. ‘Ifthe 
gentleman is very attentive to the lady,” she 
If 
the lady is very attentive to the gentleman, then 
If they do not 
seem to care any thing about each other at all, 
then they have been married some time !” 

The good woman who gave this sage test was 
a middle-aged widow, so that besides the facil- 


said; ‘‘then they are going to be married, 


they have just been married, 


ities for observation which she had enjoyed at 
sea, she had had opportunity, it seems, by her 
own experience, to know all about it. 
Sometimes very warm friendships result from 
the acquaintances formed at sea, through the 
friendly intercourse which takes place among 
the passengers during the latter part of the voy- 
age—friendships which are often cultivated and 
cherished through future life. More frequent- 
ly, however, though the intimacy may become 
and the attachment quite strong, 
of passengers remain to- 


quite close 
while the company 
gether, the acquaintance comes abruptly to an 
end amidst the confusion of the landing at Liv- 
erpool, and exists thereafter only as a pleasant 
recollection, and as one of the elements of the 
charm with which a prosperous sea voyage is 
invested in the memory and imagination of all 
sensible people, when it is once over. 

We say all sensible people, for there are peo- 
ple who obstinately persist, in occupying their 
minds exclusively while the voyage is in prog- 
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FIRE-ROOM, 


ress, and their recollections of it when it is 
past, with the irksome, disagreeable, and dis- 
quieting incidents and elements of it, to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else. Although the tables 
are loaded with every luxury that money can 
procure, and notwithstanding what would be 
supposed to be the insuperable difficulty of pro- 
viding a great variety of food for such a num- 
ber of guests, with the extremely limited and 
restricted conveniences that can be enjoyed on 
shipboard, there are always discontented and 
dissatisfied people to complain of the supplies. 
A fashionable lady, who considers herself a 
model of refinement and politeness, will be 
thrown into a fretful and querulous humor, 
because the captain’s report at noon makes 
the distance run during the preceding twen- 
ty-four hours ten or twenty miles less than she 
had hoped, and make herself and her party 
miserable by groaning over the length and te- 
diousness of the voyage. ‘‘Madam,” said a 
venerable gentleman—whose age and position 
entitled him to the privilege of speaking plain- 
ly—to such a complainer, ‘‘ here we are a thou 
sand of us shut up in this wooden box in the 





\LNveie middle of the At 


lantic; immense { 
naces under our feet 
burning with fur 
fires; a boiler 
force pent up in 
sufficient to blow 
all in an instant i; 
the air; and 
and storms howli; 
about the Various ye 
gions of the sea, y 
lent enough if t 
assail us to driy 
off our course or sey 
us to the bottom S 
long, then, as we 
all safe, and a 
headed toward 
port, and are movil 





on- so longas 
fire is shut up it 
furnaces, and a 
force held in 


machinery, an 





winds and seas ar 
not too violent 

us tO move on stead 
ily through them, w 


won't utter a wi 


of complaint becaus 
we are only going ot 
prosperously at 
rate of twelve and : 
half miles an how 
instead of thirt 

The nece SSI) 1m 
posed upon Ameri 
cans of crossing the 
Atlantic in order to 
visit their mother 
country and the Old World is, in certain as 
pects of it at least, a vast additional element 
of enjoyment for those making this grand tour, 
for that which would be otherwise a simple an 
commonplace pleasure is invested by it with a 
certain character of romance and grandeur 
which nothing else could impart to it. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic is an experience which strikes 
very deep into the soul, and produces changes 
in the habits cf thought and of association which 
remain through all future life. Nor does the 
advantage consist merely in the elements of 
sublimity involved in the voyage itself. The 
passage of the Atlantic invests with a portion 
of its own greatness and dignity the whole sub- 
sequent tour. Wherever the American goes in 
his rambles over Europe—among the Highlands 
of Scotland, in Paris, on the Rhine, or among the 
Alips—he carries with him the sense of his vast 
distance from home, and of the grand old ocean, 
with all its sublime accessories, that separates 
him from it; and this adds a mysterious and 
half hidden but very real charm to all his 
adventures and to all the wonders that he 
sees, 


THROUGH THE WHEAT. 


Where watchful summits forever 
Through blue air slanting, clear and 
Wearing proudly their icy 
While happy hamlets smile 
Where rapid torrents rejoicing run, 
Leaping the cliffs in strength and pr 
Like snow-white ribbons, in wind and 
Fluttering down the mountain-side ; 
Where smoke-like cloudings of tendet 
Dapple the slopes in sunny spots, 
And sweetly change, o1 


To drifts of fairest forge 


Often at eve, when the sun was low, 
And the mountain shadows grew 
I watched the cottagers, wending slow 


Home to rest when their toi 


Tvo walked lovin 


rh the evening red 
went—through the shadows damp and sweet— 
Choosing a narrow p: hat led 


On and on thr growing wheut. 


Sunset touched him with rosy light 
Sunset brightened her loosened hair— 
Poor and plain, they 


For youth and love are forever fair. 


And often as sunset charms the air— 
For the time and scene are vanished now— 
I think of that simple, loving pair, 


And wonder whether they kept their vow— 


Whether under some mossy roof, 


Their wedded spirits serenely blent, 


They weave the even warp and woof 


Of their quiet lives in calm content ; 


Or whether they parted in scorn and wrath, 
As myriad lovers have done before, 
And choosing each a separate path, 


Were thence divided for evermore; 


Or whether, still, as across the land 
The dewy shadows grow damp and sweet, 
Perennial lovers, with hand in hand, 


Thev walk, knee-deep, in the growing wheat 
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Bei: VIII._—THE CONQUEST OF SILESIA | thoroughly armed, were preceded a few ya 
af ; ACHIEVED. by covering battalions, who, having stealt 
ig FTER the battle of Mollwitz general Neip- | and silently obtained the position assigned t 
sit L perg withdrew the defeated Austrian army | them, were to lie flat upon the ground. Nota 


to the vicinity of Neisse, where he strongly | gun was to be fired; not a word was to be spok- 
\ ‘ij intrenched himself. Frederick encamped his | en save in a whisper; not even a pipe was to 
\ troops around Brieg, and made vigorous prep- | be lighted. Some engineers were to mark out 
arations to carry the place by storm. With | with a straw rope, just in the rear of the cove1 
great energy he pushed forward his works, and | ing party, the line of the first parallel. Every 
in less than three weeks was ready for the as- | imaginable contingency was provided for, and 


sault. On the night of April 26 there was a! each man was to attend to his individual duty 











th tempest of extraordinary violence, which was | with the precision of clock-work. 
y followed, the next night, by a dead calm, ¢ Precisely at midnight all were in silent, rap- 
# cloudless sky, and a brilliant moon. On both} id motion. The march of half an hour brought 
sides of the river Oder, upon which Brieg was | them to their appointed stations. The soft and 
situated, there was an open champaign country. | sandy soil was easily shoveled. Every man 
} Several bridges crossed the river. At a fixed | plied pick and spade with intensest energy. 


moment two thousand diggers were collected, at | As the town clock of Brieg struck one they had 
appointed stations, divided into twelve equal | so far dug themselves in as to be quite shelter- 
parties. With the utmost exactness they were | ed from the fire of the hostile batteries, should 
i equipped with all the necessary implements. | the guns open upon them. Before the dawn 
These diggers, with spade and pickaxe, and yet | of day they had two batteries, of twenty-five 
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ns each, in position, and several mortars ready 
iction. 

[hus far the enemy had no suspicion of the 

ovement. But now the sun was rising; and, 

st simultaneously, on both sides, the roar 


hattle commenced. The positions had been 


iroitly taken as to bring three Prussian 


ad 
ns to bear upon each gun of the Austrians. 

Prussian gunners, drilled to the utmost 
ssible accuracy and precision of fire, poured 

to the citv a terrific tempest of shot and shells. 

thing had been so carefully arranged that, 

six days and nights, with scarcely a mo- 

nt’s intermission, the doomed city was as- 

1 with such a tornado of cannonading and 

ombardment as earth had seldom, if ever, wit- 
nessed before. 

The city took fire in many places ; 
vere consumed; the ducal palace was wrapped 
Nearly fifteen thousand cannon- 

ills, and over two thousand bombs, were hurl- 
ed crashing through the thronged dwellings. 
Many of the Austrian guns were silenced. Gen- 
ral Piccolomini, who was intrusted with the 
lefense of the place, could stand it no longer. 
he 4th of May he raised above the walls the 

te flag of surrender. The gallant general 
is treated magnanimously. He was invited 
) dine with Frederick, and, with the garrison, 
vas permitted to retire to Neisse, pledged not 
erve against the Prussians for two years. 


magazines 


flames. 


Ont 


town had been nearly demolished by the 
ur-tempest which had beat so fiercely upon it. 
Frederick immediately commenced repairing 
» ruins and strengthening the fortifications. 
All Europe was thrown into commotion by 
s bold and invasion of Silesia. 
France was delighted, for Prussia was weakening 
Austria. England was alarmed. The weak- 
ening of Austria was strengthening France, 
England’s dreaded rival. And Hanover was 
menaced by the Prussian army at Gotten, un- 
ler the old Dessauer. The British parliament 
voted an additional subsidy of £300,000 to Ma- 
Two hundred thousand had al- 
This, in all, amount- 
to the sum of million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Envoys from all the nations 
of Europe were sent to Frederick’s encampment 
at Strehlen, in the vicinity of Brieg. 
were sent seeking his alliance, some with terms 
of compromise, and all to watch his proceed- 
The young king was not only acquiring 
the territory which he sought, but seemed to be 
gaining that renown which he had so eagerly 
coveted. He did not feel strong enough to 
make an immediate attack upon the Austrian 
army, which general Neipperg held, in an al- 
most impregnable position, behind the ramparts 
of Neisse. 
Strehlen, making vigorous preparations for fu- 
ture movements, and his mind much engrossed 
with diplomatic intrigues. Strehlen is a pretty 
little town, nestled among the hills, about twen- 


successful 


ria Theresa. 
ready been granted her. 
two 


Some 


Ings, 


ty-five miles west of Brieg, and thirty north- | 


west of Neisse. The troops were mainly en- 


For two months he remained at | 
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the great monarchies of 


Europe were generally sumptuously lodged in 


embassadors from 
Strehlen, or in Breslau, which was a beautiful 
city about thirty miles north of Strehlen. Bar- 
on Bielfeld, in the following terms, describes 
the luxury in which the Spanish minister in- 
dulged : 

** Each of these ministers makes a most brill- 
iant figure, and never have I seen one travel 
with more ease and convenience, more elegance 
and grandeur, than does the marquis of Mon- 
tijo. Wherever he stops to dine or sup he finds 
a room hung with the richest tapestry, and the 
floor covered with Turkey carpets, with velvet 
chairs, and every other kind of convenience; a 
table sumptuously served, the choicest wines, 
and a dessert of fruit and confectionery that 
Paris itself could not excel. This kind of en- 
chantment, this real miracle in Germany, is 
performed by means of three baggage-wagons, 
of which two always ge before the embassador, 
and carry with them every thing necessary for 
When they arrive in some poor 
village, the domestics that accompany each wag- 
on ingmediately clear and clean some chamber, 
fix the tapestry by rings to the walls, cover the 
floor with carpets, and furnish the kitchen and 
cellar with every kind of necessary.”* 

Speaking of Frederick at this time, Bielfeld 
** Notwithstanding all the fatigues of war, 
the king is in perfect health, and more gay and 
All who approach his ma- 
jesty meet with a most gracious reception. In 
the midst of his camp, and at the head of sixty 
thousand Prussians, our monarch appears to 
me with a new and superior air of greatness.” 

Circumstances had already rendered Frede- 
rick one of the most important personages i 
Europe. He could ally himself with France, 
and humble Austria; or he could ally himself 
with England and Austria, and crush France. 
All the lesser lights in the continental firma- 
ment circulated around these central luminaries, 
Consequently Frederick was enabled to take a 
conspicuous part in all the diplomatic intrigues 
which were then agitating the courts of Europe. 

On the 7th of May, three days after the cap- 
ture of Brieg, lord Hyndford, the English em- 
ba. sador, arrived at the camp of Frederick, and 
obtained an audience with his majesty. It was 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon. He gave his 
government a very minute narrative of the in- 
terview. The following particulars, gleaned 
from that narrative, will interest the reader. It 
will be remembered that Frederick cherished a 
strong antipathy against his uncle, George II. 
of England. 

Lord Hyndford commenced his communica- 
tion by assuring his majesty of the friendly feel- 
ings and good wishes of the English government. 
Frederick listened with much impatience, and 
soon interrupted him, exclaiming, passionately : 


his reception. 


Says: 


pleasant than ever. 





! Monsieur le baron Bielfeld, Lettres Familiéres et 
Autres, tome i. p. 3. 
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FREDERICK AND THE 
‘* How is it possible, my lord, to believe things 
so contradic tory ? 
that you n 
of England. 
his last speech in parliament, and with the do- 
ings of his ministers at Petersburg and at the 
Hague, to stir up allies against me? Ihave rea- 
son to doubt the sincerity of the king of England. 
Perhaps he means to amuse me. But” (with an 
‘leis mistaken. I will risk every thing 


It is mighty fine, all this 
yw tell me, on the part of the king 
But how does it correspond to 


oath 


rather than abate the least of my pretensions.” 


1 “Some men,” says a quaint writer, ‘“‘have a God 
to swear by, though they have none to pray to.” 


BRITISH MINISTERS, 


Lord Hyndford, evidently embarrassed, for 
the facts were strongly against him, endeavor 
ed, in some additional remarks, to assume ig 
norance of any unfriendly action on the part of 
the British government. The king again, in a 
loud and angry tone, replied: 

‘** My lord, there seems to be a contradiction 
in all this. The king of England, in his letter, 
tells me you are instructed as to every thing. 
And yet you pretend ignorance. But I am 
perfectly informed of all. And I should not 
be surprised if, after all these fine words, you 
should receive some strong letter or resolution 


for me.” Then, turning to his secretary, he 





FREDERICK 
1, sarcastically, ‘*‘ Write down that my lord 
ld be surprised to receive such instruction.” 
yd Hyndford, who says that by this rude 
ment he was put extremely upon his guard, 
ned : 
‘Europe is under the necessity of taking 
speedy resolution, things are in such a 


Like a fever in a human body, 
to such a height that quinquina becomes 
Shall apply to Vienna, your 


ssarv. we 


\ transient smile flitted across the king’s 


Then, looking cold again, he 
{. ** Follow your own will in that.” 
Would your majesty,” lord Hyndford re 


‘engage to stand by his excellency Got 


nance, 


original offer at Vienna on your part? 
is, would you agree, in consideration of 
surrender to you of Lower Silesia and Bres- 
, to assist the queen of Austria, with all your 
ns, for the maintenance of the Pragmatic 
tion, and to vote for the grand duke Fran- 
s emperor ?” 
“You” 
* What was the sum of money your majesty 
offered the queen of Austria?” lord Hynd 
| inquired, 


was the monosyllabic reply. 


king hesitated, as though he had fi 
en. But his secretary answered, ‘ Three 


on florins ($1,500,000),” 


ihe 


‘IT should not value the money,” the king 
1. ‘If money would content her I would 
» more.” 
After a long pause lord Hyndford inquired 
‘Would your majesty consent to an armistice ?” 
‘Yes,” Frederick replied; ‘ but for not less 
1 six months” (counting on his fingers from 
to December: ), ‘till December 1. The 
ison then would be so far gone that they 
yuld do nothing.” 
As the secretary, Podewils, had been taking 
tes, lord Hyndford requested permission to 
k at them, that he might see that no mistake 
| been made. The king assented; and then 
d Hyndford bowed himself out. 
| the audience. 


Thus end- 


A few days after this interview, the Dutch 
mbassador, general Ginckel, arrived with the 
Resolution from the English and Dutch courts, 
lemanding that the king should evacuate Si- 
lesia. Lord Hyndford was much embarrassed, 
apprehending that the presentation of the sum- 
mons at that time would work only mischief. 
He persuaded general Ginckel to delay the 
presentation until he could send a courier to 
In a fortnight the 
courier returned with the order that the Reso- 
lution was immediately to be presented to his 
Prussian majesty. 

In the mean time Frederick, who kept him- 
f thoroughly informed of all these events, 
signed secretly on the 5th of June a treaty 
of intimate alliance with France. Though 
he had not yet received the Joint Resolution 
of the English and Dutch courts, he was well 
aware of its existence, and the next day sent 


England for instructions. 


] 
sel 
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to his envoy, M. Rasfeld, at the Hague, the 


following dispatch : 

* You will beforehand inform the high mighti- 
nesses in regard to that Advice of April 24, which 
they determined on giving me, through his ex- 
cellency general Ginckel, along with his ex- 
cellency lord Hyndford, that such advice can 
be considered by me 


ance 


only as a blind complais- 
to the court of Vienna’s improper urgen- 

That for certain I will not quit Silesia 
till my claims be satisfied. And the longer I 
am forced to continue warning for them here, 
the higher they will rise.” 

The plan of France, as conceived and pushed 
resolutely forward by the count of Belleisle, the 
renowned minister of Louis X V., was to divide 
Germany into four small kingdoms, of about 
equal power, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, and 
Austria, 


ces, 


The king of Bavaria, as one of the 
proteges of France, was to be chosen emperor 
of Germany. ‘To accomplish this Austria was 
to be reduced to a second-rate power by de- 
spoiling the young queen Maria Theresa of 
large portions of her territory, and annexing 
the provinces wrested from her to the petty 
states of Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, thus 
sinking Austria equality with them. 
France, the grand nation, would then be in- 
disputably the 
bribery 


to al 


leading power in Europe. By 
intimidation, and inciting one kingdom 
against another, the court of Versailles could 
Mag- 
as was this plan, many circumstances 


control the policy of the whole continent. 
nificent 
seemed now combining to render it feasible. 
The king of Prussia, inspired simply by the 
desire of enlarging his kingdom, by making 
war against Austria, and striving to wrest Si- 
lesia from the realms of Maria Theresa, was co- 
operating, in the most effectual way possible, to 
And it had now 
also become a matter of great moment to Fred- 
erick that he should secure the alliance of the 
court of Versailles. 


further the designs of France. 


All the courts of Europe were involved in 
these intrigues, which led to minor complica- 
tions which it would be in vain now to attempt 
to unravel. In the secret treaty into which 
Frederick entered with France on the 5th of 
June, 1741, the count of Belleisle engaged, in 
behalf of his master Louis XV., to incite Sweden 
to declare war against Russia, that the semi- 
barbaric power of the north, just beginning to 
emerge into greatness, might be so occupied as 
not to be able to render any assistance to Aus- 
tria. France also agreed to guarantee Lower 
Silesia, with Breslau, to Frederick, and to send 
two armies, of forty thousand men each, one 
across the Upper and the other across the Low- 
er Rhine, to co-operate with his Prussian majes- 
ty. The forty thousand men on the Upper Rhine 
were to take position in the vicinity of the elect- 
orate of Hanover, which belonged to George IT. 
of England, prepared to act immediately in con- 
cert with the Prussian army at Gotten under the 
‘Old Dessauer,” in seizing Hanover resistless- 
ly, should England make the slightest move to- 
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ward sending troops to the aid of Maria The- 
resa, 

The prospects of Maria Theresa seemed now 
quite desperate. We know not that history 
records a more inglorious act than that Eu- 
rope should have thus combined to take ad- 
vantage of the youth and inexperience of this 
young queen, weeping over the grave of her fa- 
ther, and trembling in view of her own approach- 
ing hour of anguish, by wresting from her the 
inheritance which had descended to her from 
her ancestors. France and Germany, inspired 
by the most intense motives of selfish ambi- 
tion, to fall upon her, while the most 
effectual precautions were adopted to prevent 
Russia and England from coming to her aid. 


were 


In carrying forward these intrigues at the 
camp of Frederick, the count of Belleisle had 
an associate minister in the embassy, M. De 
Valori. <A slight incident occurred in connec- 
tion with this minister which would indicate, in 
the view of most persons, that Frederick did not 
cherish a very high sense of honor. M. Valori 
was admitted to an audience with his Prussian 
majesty. During the interview, as the French 
minister drew his hand from his pocket, he ac- 
cidentally dropped a note upon the floor. Fred- 
erick perceiving it slyly placed his foot upon it. 
As soon as the minister had bowed himself out, 
Frederick eagerly seized the note and read it. 
It contained some instructions to M. 
Valori from the French court, directing him 
not to give Glatz to his Prussian majesty if it 
could possibly be avoided. Frederick did not 
perceive any thing ignoble in this act of his, for 
he records it himself;! neither does Mr. Car- 
lvle condemn him.? Most readers will prob- 
ably regard it as highly dishonorable. 

On the 8th of June the English and Dutch 
ministers, not yet aware of the alliance into 
which Frederick had entered with France, 
presented the joint resolution of their two 
courts, exhorting Frederick to withdraw his 
army from Silesia. Lord Hyndford, who was 
somewhat annoyed by the apparent impolicy 
of the measure, just at that time, solicited and 
obtained a private andience with the king, hop- 
ing by apologies and explanations to make the 
summons a little less unpalatable to his majesty. 
In the brief interview which ensued lord Hynd- 
ford appealed to the magnanimity of the king, 
declaring that it would be generous and noble 
for him to accept moderate terms from Austria. 
The king angrily interrupted him, saying: 


secret 


A prince ought in the first place to consult his 
interest. I am not opposed to peace. But I 
expect to have four duchies given me.” 

Maria Theresa was much encouraged by the 

1 (Kuvres de Frédérick, t. xi. p. 90. 

2 “Valori was one night with him, and, on rising to 
take leave, the fat hand, sticking probably in the big 
waistcoat pocket, twitched out a little diplomatic- 
looking Note, which Frederick, with gentle adroit- 
ness (permissible in such circumstances), set his foot 
upon, till Valori had bowed himself out."—Carty.z, 
vol, iii. p. 330 
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subsidy she had received from England. She 
was not yet informed of the formidable alliane 
into which France, with a portion of Germay 
had entered for her destruction. About 
20th of June she left Vienna for Presburg. 
Hungary, a drive of about fifty miles. He; 
on the 25th of June, 1741, she was crown 
queen of Hungary. eauti- 
ful woman in person, devout in spirit, and t] 
who admire manly developments in the fema), 
character must regard her as presenting 
highest type of womanhood. She merits ¢ 
following beautiful tribute to her worth f; 
the pen of Carlyle: 

‘** As to the brave young queen of Hung 
my admiration goes with that of all the wo 
Not in the language of flattery, but of evident 
fact, the royal qualities abound in that | 
young lady, 


She was a very b 


Had they left the world, and 
grown to mere costume elsewhere, you might 
find certain of them again here. Most brave. 
high and pious minded; beautiful too, and ra- 
diant with good-nature, though of temper that 
will easily catch fire; there is, perhaps, no n 
bler woman then living. And she fronts the 
roaring elements in a truly grand, feminine 
manner, as if Heaven itself and the voice of 
Duty called her. ‘The inheritances which my 
fathers left me, we will not part with these. 
Death if it so must be, but not dishonor,’ 

‘“*This, for the present, is her method of 
looking at the matter; this magnanimous, he- 
roic, and occasionally somewhat female on: 
Her husband, the grand duke, an inert but 
good-tempered, well-conditioned duke, after his 
sort, goes with her. Now, as always, he follows 
loyally his wife’s lead, never she his. Wife be- 
ing intrinsically as well as extrinsically the bet- 
ter man, what other can he do ?” 

The ceremony of coronation was attended, 
near Presburg on the 25th of June, with much 
semi-barbaric splendor, as the Iron Crown! of 
St. Stephen was placed upon the pale, beautiful 
brow of the young wife and mother. All the 
renowned chivalry of Hungary: were assembled 
upon that field. They came in gorgeous cos- 
tume, with embroidered banners, and accom- 
panied by imposing retinnes, At the close of 
the ceremonies the queen, who was distinguish- 
ed as a bold rider, mounted a swift charger, 
and, followed by a long retinue of Magyar 
warriors, galloped to the top of a small emi- 








| nence artificially constructed for the occasion, 
| called the Konigsburg, or King’s Hill, where 
“* My lord, do not talk to me of magnanimity. | 


she drew her sword, and flourishing it toward 
the four quarters of the heavens, bade defiance 
to any adversary who should venture to ques- 
tion her claims. The knightly warriors who 
crowded the plain flashed their swords in the 
sunlight, as with one accord, with chivalric de- 
votion, they vowed fidelity to their queen. 





1 The Tron Crown. It was so called because there 
was entwined amidst its priceless gems and exqui- 
sitely wrought frosted gold some iron wire, said to be 
drawn from one of the spikes which had been driven 

| through one of the hands of our Saviour. 
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THE QUEEN'S APPEAL TO 


Gradually the secret treaty which allied France, 
Bavaria, and Prussia, and it was not known how 
many other minor powers, against Austria, came 

light. Two French armies of fifty thousand 
men each were on the march to act in co-opera- 
tion with Frederick. England, trembling from 
fear of the loss of Flanover, dared not move. 
The Aulic Council sat Vienna, in a panic, ‘‘ fell 
back into their chairs like dead men.” The 
ruin of Maria Theresa and the fatal dismem- 
berment of Austria seemed inevitable. 

Under these circumstances the young queen, 
urged by her council and by the English court, 


very reluctantly consented to propose terms of 


( ompromise to Frederick. Sir Thomas Robin- 


THE HUNGARIAN NOBLES. 


son, subsequently earl of Grantham, was sent 
from Vienna to Breslau to confer with the Brit- 
ish minister there, lord Hyndford, and with 
him to visit Frederick, at his camp at Strehlen, 
in the attempt to adjust the difficulties. The 
curious interview which ensued has been mi- 
nutely described by sir Thomas Robinson. It 
took place under the royal canvas-tent of his 
Prussian majesty, at 11 o’clock a.m. of the 7th 
of August, 1741. 

The two English gentlemen, stout, burly, flor- 
id men, were dressed in the gorgeous court cos- 
Each wore a large, friz- 
Their shirts were heavily 


Their 


tume of those days. 
zled, powdered wig. 
rufied in the bosoms and at the wrists. 
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coats of antique cut were covered with em- | every inch of ground in the Netherlands ing 


broidery of gold-lace. Their waistcoats hung 


down in deep flaps, and large buckles adorned 


Frederick was a trig, slender young man of 





y-nine years. He was dressed in a close- 
I fitting blue coat, with buff breeches and high 
cavalry He wore a plumed hat, which 

» courteously raised as the embassadors en 
tered his tent. The scene whick ensued was 
substantially as follows, omitting those passages 
which were of no permanent interest. After 
sundry preliminary remarks, sir Thomas Rob- 
inson said ; 


boots. 


million guilders [$1,000,000], if your majesty 
will consent to relinquish this enterprise and 
retire from Silesia.” 

‘Retire from Silesia!” exclaimed the king, 
vehemently. ‘‘ And for money? Do you take 
me for a beggar? 
conquest of which I have expended so much 
blood and treasure! No, Sir, no. 
to be thought of. If you have no better pro- 
posals to suggest, it is not worth while talk- 
ing.” 

Sir Thomas, somewhat discomposed, apolo- 
getically intimated that that was not all that he 
had to offer. 

‘*Very well,” said the king, impatiently ; 
**let us see then what there is more.” 

‘I am permitted,” the embassador said, ‘* to 
effer your majesty the whole of Austrian Guel- 
‘erland. 
possessions in the Rhine country. It will be a 
very important addition to those possessions. I 
am permitted to say the whole of Austrian 
Guelderland.” 

*“*What do you mean ?” exclaimed the king, 
with an air of real or affected surprise. Then 


quired, ‘‘ How much of Guelderland is theirs, 
and not ours already ?” 
‘** Almost none,” M. Podewils replied. 


Here the king quite lost his temper. In a 


It lies contiguous to your majesty’s | 


I am authorized to offer your majesty two | 


} and Glogau ? 


Retire from Silesia, in the | 


| 


That is not | 


| fully. 
| this age? 





lond tone and with angry gesticulation he ex- | 


claimed, ‘‘ Do you offer me such rags and rub- 
bish, such paltry scrapings, for ail my just claims 
in Silesia?” And so he ran on for quite a length 
of time, with ever-increasing violence, fanning 
himself into a flame of indignation. 

““His contempt,” writes sir Thomas in his 
narrative, ‘‘ was so great, and was expressed in 
such violent terms, that now, if ever, was the 
time to make the last effort. A moment longer 
was not to be lost, to hinder the king from dis- 
missing us.” 

“Tam also permitted, Sire,” said sir Thomas, 
**to add the duchy of Limburg. It is a duchy 
of great wealth and resources, so valuable that 


the elector palatine was willing to give in ex- | 


change for it the whole duchy of Berg.” 

“It is inconceivable to me,” Frederick re- 
plied, ‘‘how Austria should dare to think of 
such a proposal. Limburg! Are there not sol- 
emn engagements upon Austria which render 


able ? 

‘““ These engagements,” said sir Thomas, ‘ 
good as against the French, your majesty, 
the Barrier treaty, confirmed at Utrec ht, w 
our benefit and that of Holland.” 

“That is your interpretation,” s F 
rick. ‘*But the French assert that it w 
arrangement made in their favor.” 

‘*Your majesty,” sir Thomas rejoined, * 
a little engineering art, could render Lim 
impregnable to the French or any others, 

‘“‘T have not the least desire.” the king 
plied, *‘to aggrandize myself in those 





parts, 
to spend money in fortifying there. It y 
be useless to me. Am I not fortifying B 


These are enough for one 
wishes to live well with his neighbors. Nei 
the Dutch northe French have offended me: 
will I offend them by acquisitions in the Net 
lands. Besides, who would guarantee them ? 

‘The proposal,” sir Thomas replied, ~" 25 
give guarantees at once, 

* Guarantees!” exclaimed the king, s« 
‘*Who minds or keeps guarantees 
Has not France guaranteed 
Pragmatic Sanction? Has not England? \ 
do you not all fly to the queen’s succor ?” 

Sir Thomas, who was not aware of the e 
gagement into which the allies had entered t 
keep Russia busy by a war with Sweden, j 
timated that there were powers which mi; 
yet come to the rescue of the queen, and men- 
tioned Russia as one. 

The king, with a very complaisant smile, s 
** Russia; my good Sir. It is not proper | 
me to explain myself, but I have means to k 
the Russians employed.” 


* Russia,” added sir Thomas, with some 


| stateliness of utterance, “is not the only pow 
turning to his secretary, M. Podewils, he in- | 


er which has engagements with Austria, a 
which must keep them too; so that however 
averse to a breach—” 

Here the king interrupted him, and with scorn- 
ful gesture, ‘‘ laying his finger on his nose,” and 
in loud tones, exclaimed : 

**No threats, Sir, if you please, no threats 

Lord Hyndford here came to the rescue of 





| his colleague, and said, meekly, ‘‘I am sure his 


excellency had no such meaning, Sire. His 


} excellency will advance nothing so very con- 
| trary to his instructions.” 


| 


| 
| 


Sir Thomas Robinson added, ‘‘ Sire, I am 1 
talking of what this power or that means to do, 
but of what will come of itself. 
is not to threaten, Sire. It is my zeal for the 
public good which brought me here, and—” 

Again the king interrupted him, saying, 
“The public will be much obliged to you, Sir! 
But hear me. With respect to Russia, you 
know how matters stand. From the king of 
Poland I have nothing to fear. As for the king 
of England, he is my relation. If he do not 
attack me, I shall not him. If he do attack 
me, the prince of Anhalt, with my army at Got- 
ten, will take care of him.” 


To prophesy 
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is the common rumor now,” sir Thomas 

, “that your majesty, after the 12th of 
st, will join the French. Sire, I venture 
Austria prefers your friendship ; 
if your majesty disdain Austria’s advances, 
hat is ittodo? Austria must throw itself en- 
tirely into the hands of France, and endeavor 
to outbid your majesty.” 


“Tr 


hope not. 


if 


y 


re 


& 


None 


these sovereigns professed to be influenced 


This was a very serious suggestion. 
vy any other considerations than their own in- 
And it was manifest that Austria could 
asily outbid Prussia, if determined to purchase 
For a moment the king 
was silent, apparently somewhat perplexed. He 
then said: 

‘I am at the head of an army which has al- 
eady vanquished the enemy, and which is ready 
to meet the enemy again. 
lone I desir2 is already conquered and securely 
held. This is all I want. I now have it. 
wili and must keep it. Shall I be bought out 
of this country? Never! Iwill sooner perish 
in it with all my troops. With what face shall 
I meet my ancestors if I abandon my right which 
they have transmitted to me? My first enter- 
prise, and to be given up lightly ? 

‘“*Have I need of peace? Let those who 
need it give me what I want, or let them fight 
me again and be beaten again. Have they not 
given whole kingdoms to Spain? And to me 
they can not spare a few trifling principalities. 
If the queen do not now grant me all I require, I 
shall, in four weeks, demand four principalities | 


terests. 


the French alliance. 


The country which 
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NG SOUNELLENDORF, 
more, I now demand the whole of Lower Si- 
lesia, Breslau included. With that answer y« 
can return to Vienna.” 

*“* With that answer!” sir Thomas replied, 
1 tones of surprise. 


it ‘Is your majesty seri- 


ous? Is that your majesty’s deliberate an- 
swer ?” 

“*Yes, I say,” the king rejoined. “T 
my answer, and I will never give any other.” 

Both of the English ministers, in much agi- 
tation, spoke together. ‘The king, impatiently 
interrupting them, said: 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, it is of no use 
think about it.” 

Taking off his hat, he slightly saluted them, 
and retired behind the curtain into the interior 
tent. 

A brief account of this interview 
given by Frederick,’ and 
narrative by sir Thomas Robinson, in his official 
report to his government. 


to 


has beer 
also a very minute 
There Is no essen- 
tial discrepancy between the two statements, 
Frederick alludes rather contemptuously to the 
pompous airs of sir Thomas, saying that ‘‘he 
negotiated in a wordy, high, droning way, as if 
he were speaking in parliament.” Mr. Carlyle 
seems to be entirely in sympathy with Frederick 
in his invasion of Silesia. The reader will pe- 
ruse with interest his graphic, characteristic 
comments upon this interview : 

‘** The unsuccessfulest negotiation well imag- 
inable by a public man, Strehlen, Monday, 7th 


1 (Huvres de Frédérick, ii, p. 84. 
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August, 1741—Frederick has vanished into the 
interior of his tent, and the two Diplomatic gen- 
tlemen, the wind struck out of them in this man- 
Here, truly, 
is a young, royal gentleman that knows his own 
Unspeakable im- 
broglio of negotiations, mostly insane, welters 
all the earth; the Belleisles, the Aulic 
Councils, the British Georges, heaping coil upon 
coil ; 
ly sordid murk of wiggeries, inane diplomacies, 


ner, remain gazing at one another, 
mind, while so many do not. 
over 
and here, notably in that now so extreme- 
and solemn deliriums, dark now and obsolete to 


all creatures, steps forth one litthe Human Fig- 
ure, with something of sanity in it, like a star, 


like ry of steel, sheering asunder your big 


balloofs, and letting out their diplomatic hydro- 


gen. Salutes with his hat, ‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, it is of no use!’ and vanishes into the in- 
terior of his tent.” 

The next day the two British ministers dined 
Frederick. 
assumed to be, in exultant spirits. 


with The king was in reality, or 
He joked 
and bantered his guests even upon those great 
issues which were threatening to deluge Europe 

ood. As they took leave, intending to re- 
turn to Vienna, through Neisse, which was held 
by the Austrian army, the king said to sir Thom- 
as Robinson, derisively : 

‘* As you pass through Neisse, please present 
my compliments to marshal Neipperg; and you 
can say, your excellency, that I hope to have 
the pleasure of calling upon him one of these 
day . 

It seemed to be the policy of Frederick to as- 
sume a very trifling, care-for-nothing air, as 
though he were engaged in very harmless child’s 
play. He threw out jokes, and wrote ludicrous 
letters to M. Jordan and M, Algarotti. But 
behind this exterior disguise it is manifest that 
ill the energies of his soul were aroused, and 
that, with sleepless vigilance, he was watching 
every event, and providing for every possible 
emergence. 

It will be remembered that Breslau, whose 
inhabitants were mainly Protestant, and which 
was one of the so-called free cities of Germany, 
was surrendered to Frederick under peculiar 
It was to remain, in its internal 
government, in all respects exactly as it had 
been, with the simple exception that it was to 


conditions. 


recognize the sovereignty of Prussia instead of 
that of Austria. Its strict neutrality was to be 
It was to be protected by its own 
No Prussian soldier could enter with 
The king himself, 
in entering the city, could be accompanied only 
by thirty guards. 
When under the sovereignty of Austria, 
though the Protestants were not persecuted, 


respec ted. 
garrison. 
any weapons but side-arms. 


very decided favor was shown to the Catholics. 
But the influence of Protestant Prussia was to 
place both parties on a perfect equality. This 
greatly annoyed the Catholics. Certain Catho- 
lic ladies of rank, with a few leading citizens, 
entered into a secret society, and kept the court 
of Vienna informed of every thing which trans- 


pired in Breslau. They also entered into jp: 
mate communication with general Neipperg 
treating him to come to their rescue. 
assured him that if he would suddenly apy, 
before their gates with his army, or with a ois z 
detachment, the conspiring Catholics wo 
the gates, and he could rush in and take D 
session of the city. ; 
But the ever-vigilant Frederick had sp 
gled a ** false sister” into the society of the ( 


olic ladies, who kept him informed of eve 
At the very } 
when Frederick was dining with the two F 
glish ministers, and making himself so merry 
with jests and banter, he was aware that genera 
Neipperg, with the whole Austrian army, was 
crossing the river Neisse, on the march, by 


measure that was proposed. 


route thirty miles west of his encampment, t 
take Breslau by surprise. But he had alread 
adopted effectual measures to thwart their plans 

On the 10th of August there was a mag 
cent review of the Prussian army on th plait 
of Strehlin, to which all the foreign embass 
dors were invited. During the night of the 9t 
general Schwerin and prince Leopold, with eigh: 
thousand Prussian troops, horse and foot, ar 
rived in the southwestern suburbs of 
and, at six o’clock in the morning, dema: 
simply a passage through the city for their reg 
iments and baggage, on the march to attack ; 
marauding band of the Austrians on the ot! 
side of the Oder. 

The rule, in such cases, was that a certair 
number of companies were to be admitted 


> 
res 


time. The gate was then to be closed unti 
they had marched through the city and out a 
After this another detacl 


the opposite gate. h- 
and so on, until all had 


ment was admitted, 
passed through. But general Schwerin so con 
trived it, by stratagem, as to crowd in a whole 
regiment at once, Instead of marching through 
the city, to the surprise of the inhabitants, hi 
directed his steps to the market-place, where | 
encamped and took possession of the city, ad 
mitting the remainder of his regiments. In a 

hour and a half the whole thing was done ; 

the city was strongly garrisoned by Prussian 
The majority of the inhabitants, being 
Protestant, were well pleased, and received the 
achievement with laughter. Many cheers re- 
sounded through the streets, with shouts of 

** Frederick and Silesia forever.” All the for- 
eign ministers in Breslau, and the magistrates 
of the city, had been lured to Strehlin to witness 
the grand review. 

Frederick had caused signal cannon to be 
placed at suitable points between Breslau and 
Strehlin, which, by transmitting reports, should 
give him as early intelligence as possible of the 
success of the enterprise. About noon, in the 
midst of the grand manceuvrings on the parade- 
ground, one distant cannon-shot was heard, to 
the great satisfaction of Frederick, who alone 
understood its significance, 

General Neipperg had advanced as far as 
Baumgarten when he heard of this entire cir- 


troops. 
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mifiture, he pusiic 


idnitz, where Frede 


1oping to bring them to : 
general Neipperg was 
ble to cope witl 


1i@ was ula } Wit 


] 


ral act 
eth Fred 

dashed off 
of September, 


own of 


h it could not be f l 


be turned. For t 
surveyed the reg 


rr’ d, an | wher 
leric 


1 th 


vo days Fre 


arnestly on, an 


rossing the river and gathering i 
ns, passed rapidly d 


or northern | 


own the stre 
rank, and, after a 
yment of a few days, crossed the river fif 

He then threw 
rear of Neipperg’s, so as to cut 


and | 


i 

nm miles below the city. 

into the 

ff his communications 

f food. 

Oppeln, 
of 

the Neisse rivers. 


ni 
: 
his 
daily .convoys 
n of 


, and 


his 
ssion agai 


He hus got posst 
tl -dland 


of the 


strong castle of Fri 
the country generally between the Oder and 
General Neipperg cautiously advanced to- 
n the vicinity of 
which but a 


vard him, and encamped i 
Steinau Steinau 
weeks had been laid in 
Prussian troops passed through 


few 
the 


two 


the same 


ashes as 
it. The 
armies were now separated from each other 
The 
country was flat, and it was not probable that 


bef re 


but by an interval of about five miles. 
the contest which Frederick so eagerly sought 
could long be avoided. 

hroughout Eu- 


he two 


Affairs were now assuming t 
rope a very threatening aspect. I 
French armies, of forty thousand each, had 
already crossed the Rhine to join their German 
allies in the war against Austria. One of these 
armies, to be commanded by Belleisle, had 
crossed the river about thirty miles below Stras- 
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or of Bavaria’s troops 
The other army, un 
the Lower Rhine a 

Its mission was, 
the 
that 


encamp upon 
ed to invade 
h tl 


h Prussian 
should the king 
1 hand in behalf 
in position to attack 
) ally, 
st the slightest Oppo 
France, 
of Au- 
st Russia, so that 


a from that qu: 


e 
1 
it 


sngland’s only 


Prussia and 


the 4tl 


nh 


il 


} 


ity had been dis 


in these com 


ch minister, Belle 


I point 
» Frer 

the prominent agent in these 

sa, still remained at 

kingdom, The 

el On the 15th of 

is Robinson had returned 


intelligence of his uns 


ungarian 

h } 
to 
ecess 


the unrelen r determina 
with the 


red to 


nto four 
he sover- 
» continent. 
emergence the queen, reso- 
the 


selors, to permit sir 


nost compe lled, by 
importunity 
Thomas Robin 


than for Austria, to 


England 
go back to Fred- 
to her, that 


half of Silesia 


son, who was acting for 
far more I i 
erick with the offer so humiliating 
she would surrender to him one 
lraw his armies and enter into 
he ie French. The 
high-spirited queen wrung her hands in 
} 


1 to this dec sion, e@> 


if he would withe 


an alliance w against tl 


an 
} 

7 
I 


ssentec n- 


] 


guish as she a 


Ing, mately: 


passe 
a 


not hin 
fortnight, I will not be bound by them. 
Sir Thomas hastened back to Bres] 


anxiously it lin « atior 


terms are accepted Wi 


1, and 
mmunit 
h, the heckmated 
make the ist attempt favor of 

lare. Holland be overrun 
from Osnabriick quarter at a day’s ning. Little 
George has his Hanove ins, his subsidized Hessians, 
Danes, in Hanover; his English on Lexden Heath. 
Let him come one step over the marches, Maillebois 
and the Old Dessan¢ It is a surprising 
stroke of theatrical-practi rt, brought about, to 
old Fleury's sorrow, by the genius of Belleisle, and 
they say of Madame Chateauroux ; enough to strike 
certain Governing Persons breathless for some time, 
and denotes that the Universal Hurricane, or World 


broken ont. 357 


CaRrvytr, Vol. iii. p. 3 


e enoug Sea Powers are ¢ 


Let them 
the Queen if they 


in 


now. 


rswaik 


Tornado, has 7 
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Hyndford. The British minister entreated the 
king to admit sir Thomas to another interview, 
e came with new and more 
for The 


with his customary 


assuring him that | 
liberal prop 
king replied, 
brusqueness 

“I will not see 


sitions a compromise. 


in substance, 


I Wish 
more The sooner he 


self away the better.” 


him. 


of his offers. 





takes him- 


Sir Thomas, deeply chagrined, hastened back 
to Pres g. Acting in beha 





lf of the English 
trembled in view of the preponder 
of loss of 
With the most impassioned earnest- 


cabinet, he 


ance of the French court, and the 


Hanover. 
entreated the queen to vield to the de 


mands of 


ness he 
Frederick, and thus secure his alli- 
ance. 

‘High madam,” he 


alliance with I 


‘at this 






, fervently, 





is salvation te 


crisis, 


Austria. 


England can not help your majesty, 


His continued hostility is utter ruin. 
The slight- 
the loss of Hanover.’ 
ssed by England, and with equal 


est endeavor would cause 

Thus pre 
earnestness by her own Aulic Council, the queen 
again yielded, though almost frantic with grief, 
and consented to surrender the whole of lower 
Silesia to Frederick if he would her 
As Frederick had offered it 
was supposed of course that he would accept 
them rh 
the top of his speed, to convey them to the camp 
of Frederick But the repulse of the king was 
peremptory and decisive. To lord Hyndford, 
an audience for the « nvoy, he 


become 


ally. these terms 


sir 





mas was again dispatched, at 


soliciting » replied : 
There was a time when 
That 


into 


**T will not see him. 
I would have listened to a compromise. 
time has passed. I 


with France. 


entered 


Talk to 


have now 





arrangements me no 
more.” 

Sir Thomas hastened back to Presburg in de- 
spair. Feeling the “ game was up,” and that 
there was no more hope, he asked permission 


The 


state of consternation. 


British cabinet was in a 
France, the dreaded ri- 
val of England, was attaining almost sovereign 


to return home. 


power over the continent of Europe. “rede- 
He had sufficient 
penetration to be fully aware that he was aid- 


rick himself was uneasy, 


ing to create a resistless power, which might, 
by-and-by, crush him. Sir Thomas, in a state 
of great agitation, which was manifest in his 
disordered style, wrote from Presburg to lord 
Hyndford at Breslau, as follows. The letter 
was dated September 8, 1741. 

*“My lord, I could desire your lordship to 
summon up, if it were necessary, the spirit of 
all your lordship’s instructions, and the sense 
of the king, of the parliament, and of the whole 
British nation. 
that d 


It is upon this great moment 
pends the fate, not of the house of Aus- 
tria, not of the empire, but of the honse of 
Brunswick, of Great Britain, of all Europe. I 
verily believe the king of Prussia himself does 
not know 
With whatever motive he may act, there is not 


the 


extent of the present danger. 


one, not that of the wildest resentment, that 


to listen to no 
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can blind him to this degree—of himself per 
ishing in the ruin he is brin ing upon others 
With his concurrence the French will, in | 
than six weeks, be masters of the German em 
pire. The weak elector of Bavaria is but ¢] 
instrument. and Vienna may, ay 
probably will, be taken in that short tim 
Will even the king of Prussia himself 
served to the last ?” 





Prague 


These considerations probal ly weighed ]} 





ily upon the mind of Frederick. For, after ha 
ing so peremptorily repulsed the queen’s m 
senger, he sent, on the 9th of September, « 


onel Goltz with a propositic n to lord Hyndf 
which was substantially the same which t 
queen in her anguish had consented to mal 


The strictest secrecy was enjoined uy col 
onel Goltz, The proposition was read from 
paper without signature, and was probably in 





the king’s handwriting, for lord Hyndf 
He t 
copy from dictation, which was as foll 

‘**The whole of Lower Silesia; the ri 
Neisse for the boundary ; the city of Neisse for 
us, as also Glutz; onthe other side of the Od 


not permitted to see the paper. 


the ancient boundary, between the duchies of 
Brieg and Oppeln. Namslau for us. Th 
fairs of religion in statu quo. No de pe 


Cession eternal. 





upon Bohemia, 
we will go no farther, 
for form. 

and depart. 
quarters ; 


In exchange 
We will besiege N 
The commandant shall surrer 
We will quietly go into winter- 
and they (the Austrians 
Let all be finis} 


can take 
their army where they will. 
in twelve days.” 

But Frederick did not seem to think hit 
self at all bound, by his treaty obligations 
France, to refrain from entering into secret a 
rangements with the foe which would promot 
those ai 
rangements might be to his assumed obli 
tions. He was the ally of France in the a 
tempt to wrest territory from the young queen 
of Austria, and to weaken her power. 


his interests, however antagonistic 


His 
armies and those of France were acting in co 
operation. Frederick now proposed to tl 

common enemy that, if Silesia were surrendered 
to him, he would no longer act in co-operation 
with his ally. Sut that France might not dis- 
cover his perfidy, he would still pretend to make 
war. The Austrians were to amuse themselves 
in defending Neisse from a sham siege until the 


pleasant weeks of autumn were gone, and then 
they were to march, with all their guns and am- 
munition, south to Vienna, there to fight the 
French. Frederick, still assuming that he was 
the ally of France, was to avail himself of the ex- 
cuse that the season of ice and snow was at hand, 
Such, in 
general, were the terms which Frederick author 
ized his minister, Goltz, to propose to lord Hy nd- 
ford, as the agent of England and Austria. 
Most of our readers will pronounce this to be 
as unwarrantable an act of perfidy as history 
has recorded. But in justice to Frederick we 
ought to state that there are those who, while 


and withdraw into winter-quarters. 
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se facts, do not condemn him 
lif 
lif 


It is surprising to see how « 
opinions which intelligent met 
form upon the same ac Mr. Carly] 


s, in reference to these events: 


‘* Magnanimous I can by no means call Fre 


] 1] 
to his allies and n 


1} 
x I I ignoors, nor even su 


tiously veracious in this business. But 
y a0 y i” Oppel 


) } } X 
thoroughly understands, he alone, what jus . 
he wants out and what an enormous 

to deal with 


» rest, he is at the gaming-table with thes« 
rs, their dice all cogged, and he knows it, : - : 

] neshit ] ‘ . Veustac? 
| ought to proht by his knowledge of it, and . 7 é ae 
wt to win his stake out of tha Hoteénplotz 

f 
mel ‘ Olberedart/ 

, 1 he q oe 
While these scenes of war and intrigue wet ; ‘ : , rn 

} ‘ ~ Alstadt Sagemdart 3 ~ 
,no one knowing what . ‘i 


present, Vienna wa 


any day might pi 


lley, and go home safe with i 


rming " er A ‘ 


Fruds tthal the 


of terror, in apprehensi Sonitel an omberg_ és 
the immediate approach of a French army t ) ‘ f 
he imm te apy h of a Frei ch army to |} > tiles - > Oe 
en upon it all the horrors of a bombardment aa ‘ 
Zwitta ug ~ 

» citizens were called out en masse to work , & : u ) : oe 

: ‘ oe Se ‘ Policzka S&rnbolg 
the fortifications. The court fled to Pres mene 


rin Hungary. The national archives were - 
Ea sab Neustudy 
ried off to Gritz. The royal family was é 
There were but six thousand troops 











rsed, 
»city. General Neipperg, with nearly the 
t hundred and fifty | Valo 


Austrian army, was ¢ 
miles distant to the north, on the banks of the | ery movement 
Neisse. The queen, on the 10th of September, 


at Presburg the Hungarian parlia-| false t 


writes C 


t, consisting almost exclusively of chivalric 


‘fore them with her 

ancis, by her side, | 

g, holding her infant son and 
them in Latin, in 


‘I am abandoned by 
atens the kingdom of Hungary Ir } on, | n a Z, assuming 
r children, our crown. I have no re rece u t » of his outposts 
ut in your fidelity and valor. oke the LI , he said to t) ‘rench minister Valo 

ancient Hungarian virtue 1 1 1 hall not be home to 
ive me.” ner.” <At the same time, to occupy tl 
The queen was radiantly beautiful in form | tion of M. Valori, he was invited to dine with 
and features. Her eyes were filled with tears, | prince Leopold ircuitous and unfrequent- 
the zeal of rd patl s the ki 


1e atten- 


ul i 


[he scene and the words roused his companion hi 
se wild Magyar warriors to the highest pitch. | the castle. 
E ley drew their sabres, flourished them ove Frederi 
eir heads, and with united voice shouted, Mo- | to any pap¢ 
rege, Maria Theresa—** Let us ron 


cmur pro nostro 
They | 


die for our king, Maria Theresa.” j 

‘give the title of king | throug! 
sham attacks in | ear 
was to be left in Neisse. 
fortnight, they were 


i 


A small garrison 


ays,” writes Voltaire, ‘ 
After maintaining a 


to their queen. In fact, no princess ever better 


leserved that title.” 


a 


to s 


sham siege for a 
render the city 
h, were to be continued until the year 


Between the two camps of the Austrians and 

Prussians, south of the river Neisse, there was Sham hostilities, to deceive 

a castle called Little Schnellendorf, belonging 

to count Von Steinberg. It was a very retired | was 
Arrangements | and ratified. 

His majesty pledged his word of honor that 

he would fulfill these obligations ; but declared 


the French, 
l n a treaty was to be signed 


out, ana the 


retreat, far from observation. 
were made for a secret meeting there between 
Frederick and general Neipperg, to adjust the 

details of their plot. It was of the utmost im- | that should the slightest intimation of the agree 


iortance that the perfidious measure should be | ment | ak out, so t 
The French minister, | « 


} hat the French should dis 
concealed from France. ver it, he would deny the whole thing, and 
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way to be bound byit. This was 


aside, 


Neipperg 


Oo join them, 


every 
His Bri 
know, my in- 
but only 


nform him 


Was acting in c 
nd 


ick’s ally, France, and 


n sent from 
Prussian troops. 
ret 
ol 


treaty wit 
> true t 
ly withdrawing his troops so 
h unsupported, I ‘ 
PI 
er than this. In the pres 
represent 
Austrian general mi 


Iway > 
a@avahtage, 


oree under 

; ‘all immedi 

the French, before 
orees toresist you. If 
I will by by 


and 
you know every 
this ambitious 
lore conspicuously de 

nteri corre 


’ : 
hn the 


court of Austria, through 
1 And 


» effectually disguise his 


istrian 
} 


army. 
vil lic s, the French, he request 
d Hy 
to Presburg, to England, to Dresden 
ng that Frederick was deafto all 

: f him to 


ia, It was 


ndford to write dispatches to various 


f 
ente? 


arranged that the couriers carrying 
hes of falsehood should be cap 
y the French, so that these documents 

be carried to the French court. 
1d in addition to all this, the more effect- 
ally to hood 


minister in the 


vink the eagle eyes of the French 
Prussian camp, M. Valori, the 
stratagem was arranged. The king 
iite M. Valori to with 
table, their wine, a 
r was to arrive, and with trumpet blast 

e dispatches for the king. 


dine him, 


+ +} 
A 


merry over 
They were 
the king at the table. He 
was to open them before Valori, to find that 
they consisted 


lelivered to 


of a bitter complaint and re- 


monstrance, on the part of the British minister, 


that the king was inflexible in repelling all ad- 
vances 1 an amicable adjustment of their 


towal 


difficulties, that unrelentingly he persist 
co-operating with France in her warfare agai) 
Austria, All this farce took place ac: - 1 
to the programme. M, Valori was efi 
deceived, 

Some of our readers may think that the a 
narrative is quite incredible: t 


hol 


ereign, W iad just written the 

and who knew that the eyes of th 
upon him, could not be guilty 
But, unhappily, there is no possible 
doubt. 


There is no contradictory testimony. 


Ity of 
The documentary evidenc 


General Neipperg, in his account of th 
in reference to Frederi 
Ile 


great deal 


terview, writes, 
is a very spirited young king. 
stand contradiction; but a 
made of himif you seem to adopt his id 

humor him in a delicate, dextrous way. 
did not in the least hide 1 ; 
France, Bavaria, Saxony. 
far as I could 
Austria on the 


have a kind of pique at 


lis engagements 1 
But he 
», prefer frie 
He si 


Haxony, al I 


ana man 


would 7 
ly, so judge 
with given terms. 
no favor for the French and their plans 

Mr. Carlyle, who, with 
and with impartiality which no one \ 


wonderful a 


question, has recorded the facts in Fre 
career, gives the story as it is here told. 
the following terms Mr, Carlyle comment 
these events: 

‘Of the political morality of this gan 
fast-and-loose what have we to say, except 
the dice on both sides seem to be loaded: 
| ] 


logic might be chopped upon it forever ; 


candid mind will settle what degree of w 
which is always essentially veracity) a1 
of folly : ; 
Frederick and the others ; 


which falsity) there w 


is always 
whether, 

degree, there was a better course open t 
and, in fine 
have to be granted that you can not work 


erick in the circumstances ; 


and keep hands evidently clean, Fi 
has got into the enc hanted wilderness 
with 


long before he get out of it 


i 
devils and their work, alas! It 
again ; 
waning toward night before he get vic 
out, and bequeath his conquest to luc 
cessors |” 

On the 16th of November general Neip, 
broke up his camp at Neisse, according to the 


arrangement, and leaving a small garrison i! 
the city, to encounter the sham siege, defiled 
through the mountains on the south into Mora 
via. The Prussians, pretending to pursue, hung 
upon his rear for a short distance, making as 
much noise and inflicting as little harm as pos 
General Neipperg pressed rapidly on to 
Vienna, where he was exultingly welcomed to aid 
in defending the city menaced by the French. 
Frederick on the 17th, the day after the de 
parture of the Austrian army, invested Neisse 
He had an embarrassing part to play. He was 
to conduct a sham siege in the presence of M. 
Valori, who was not only a man of ability, 
but who possessed much military intelligence. 


sible, 





‘ME AND MY SON. 


ME AND MY SON.” 
‘ALTON mused beside 


hat | ty n 


siastic demonstratlo1 


» he probably 
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d, and attitude they later, that the worm was in e 

















suggest and invoke the unknown and desired.” rose-bugs eating into every flower. t 
Mrs. Calton was interrupted Her quest for what ennui possessed her! Full of latent 
the | was de-_ ities, not a single one had been called into 
nothing Mr. John Calton appeared upon the stage j 
n arthquake | nick of time—for himself; in midsummer, } 
{ so far as | dullest period, when Nature promises all t 
t} s oppor- senses, but gives nothing. The world’s 
tu > at narra denizen, or a child of nature, Thoreau ¢ r | 
t erson, would have delighted in the seas 
Laura Calton, at this date, between the vague the scene; but Laura had no soul for nat 
twen | thirties, was born of ‘* gentle” pa- | no sentiment which every ‘‘common sight apy 
rents, owners of a nail factory, members of a els in celestial light,” no dream of that rel 
Congregational church, a ntre of a cir- between the seen and the unseen, which 
cle as like themselves ( us glimpses of ‘*that immortal sea whi 
( If Laura’s motl ha us thither.” The brilliant July sky was at 
gust. th ighbors, one some spectacle to her; she watched it 
the sam rly in Septe - vacancy. The sovereign summer clouds, 
t , from his money a little in advance of in base and apex a moment, boiling like yeast 
t} i y, had his barn painted a new) waves and vanishing up the burning ether 


} , OT arriage lining changed, Mr. Al- | spreading snowy tufts and plumes across t 
len Mr. Perkins followed suit, in a che 





‘aper zenith, or rising like wailed cities of towers 


fashion It was a very respectable town; an palaces, were not as much in her mind as t 
excellent one to be born in, and perhaps a still baseless fabric of a dream. She knew also tl 
better one to be buried . The infants and the sea rolled before the town; but its plaint 


the dead alone were safe in the bare individu- monotone, its fitful roar, the tides, tl 
ality of human nature. Nobody disputed nor ing atmosphere and motion, the eternal 





governed their way; they would come into the 


ind distance of old ocean ** poured round 





















ae world and go out of it upon a mysterious prin- | world, so congenial to the melancholy and pro- 
F a. ciple which no opinion could disturb. Laura found in feeling, stirred no mental e 
} being a girl of some force and originality, kicked Laura’s spirit. The woods, the meadows, 1 
? in the orthodox walking-stool provided for her drew her to themselves ; the sprites and 
; by her guardians and friends; even her good of the secret landscape, hid in moss, fe1 
mother thought her queer, and no example to shrub, never showed their faces to her Lif 
' follow; and her indulgent father was often | was dull then without human contact and 
obliged, using his own expression, ‘*‘ to wink” test, which belongs to the crowd What m 
at hi Ostracized pe , whatever their acts ordinary people contented, she wondered—t! 
i or aims, are never quite happy, and Laura’s who read no novels, had few new dresses, ar 
it, girlhood was not satisfactory The curious never came across attractive men? Must 
comprehension of children which some parents | see those white clouds eternally rise in the nortl 
show, Laura was a victim to. If she said | and the white horses in the bay forever chas 
‘i ‘ves,” they said ‘ ,’ from a sense of duty; | each other? Was it her doom to walk 1 pi 
if she asked for twenty-five cents for a doll’s down Maine Street for the rest of her life, to 
tea-set, they gave her twenty cents to buy a_ see that Cummings had a peck of clams outsi 
+e watering-pot to water the cucumbers in the. his door, or a basket of cocoa-nuts, or, on tl 
? ‘ garden with. The fine moral instinct, said to bench at Beggs’s Emporium, Tom Frost 
be innate, was much twisted in Laura’s mind. Jem Cole smoking, and disputing whether the 
' Ss s never allowed to be a law to herself, wind was hauling round, and what the minist 
Py and nobod xplained why she should follow ‘‘went on” to say the Sabbath before? Must 
laws that were originated by somebody else. she look out of the window to see Daddy Cox 
Consequently, she was a child of ‘ups and. gee and haw his oxen, Mrs. Mortmain skurry 
downs,” possessed by Satan, or on the point ing to Mothers’ Prayer-meeting, and Mrs, Bor 
of | g blest, to use her m r’s vernacular, toddling along with eggs and blue yarn to sell, 
ae When sh> grew up she was still variable, ‘as and various other tinkers ? 
4 iA the shade by the light quivering aspen made ;” ‘“Oh, mother,” she cried, ‘‘ what is to be- 
' ad i her | *s were either turned inside out towind come of me these weary days? It is ever 
d ee 5 and sun, or glittered darkly through mists and lasting between sunrise and sunset. Oh, mo 
4 showers. She was not loved, but sought for ther, how can you be so satisfied? I hate this 
: i] more than any young lady inthe county. Nei- whole place, and every identical thing in it 
\ 7} lilies nor roses sprang up in her footsteps, Laura ‘‘harried” her mother with these ques- 
: if ; if but the ribbon snakes of envy and detraction; tions one afternoon, when there was not even 
i % t : | this facet closed her heart to the manifold an old novel nor magazine in the house ; when 
4 a A springs of mercy, charity, and tenderness. No the mail had arrived, bringing her no letter; 
ay : nel lif is developed, and her outward life when she found no article to fix over in her 
j ; was cold and empty. At an early age she dis- wardrobe; when she had looked in the glass as 
ay; red that her dolls were stuffed with bran; long as she possibly could, and had finished a 
Bit 
' 
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cream,” added Laura, ‘* golden 
honey, nev laid eggs, an l the « rispiest of fresh 


raged in darning stockings. rolls.” 

Hill from garret to cellar—it be Mr. Calton looke« again, and this time 
between dinner and supper—th 1e | said, internally, “‘ Thunder and Mars.” 
every ndividual fly was quite trun t I . Lew! wned at Laura, If there was 

The tat weed on Let! 

comparison. Now and then | table, which rroaned with the first qual 


( ; y ot e flesh-p uzypt. People rarely 


1e’s whar ‘ na any thin brate n the region it was her 


he south side of the house 


stirring. rel ad an mvitatiol Oo ine sup Wl 


mother, 
better fs 
between 


1d Bic Baw 


; t attention from her. 
herself back ; and our Lawtons haven't 
nother instantly discovert d that F Touldn't u like to take a turn 


r of stockings on 


Our pears promise well 

replied Mr. Calton ; ‘*] 
out : 

| Miss Le 

Ledford the other day? That is the use | er heard your scenery ? vy no means 

ng expensive 

I should like to kn¢ hood of the ; 

‘oming for nails,” Laura answ 

uught to see ore and slag only. 
1 eyes this is but a dull spot. : 


ity life best, p bly ? 


er church, 
whic in 
enteel man, 

: is no chicken. 
he sitting-room open ’yaurmured Laura, absently; ‘* 
father, Mr. ews, y ing to have chicken di 
gentleman. ‘¢Now, Laura, be , varlor, 

and take Mr. Calton in. The table must be 
t now Ill bet that Mary ; is abed and 


set 


oming in 
‘* Mother, where are you 
ulling up the shades. : 
Mrs. Lewis hurried in, followed by Laura. asleep, lazy 
“Wife,” sai : , with gnity, “ I) Help is help 
ntroduce yo ‘alton, from New York. | daughter, th 
le has come to buy n ‘us. I expect he July.” 
1as hit the nail nh head. a. He likes 
tl F ‘ ; h that he e: u 
la / top a ai or two in our midst. 
is my daughter Laura, Sir; my only child, § 
Don't ay rize, mother, but I |} 
mething for supper. 
o take pot luck with us.” flowers 
ut up with the want of cere | be differ 
and set in 


mony, M Fe ‘alton, we shall be pleased to have at 
htful task, when 


you stay, ; id Mrs. Lewis. 
Mr. Calton bowed, and sai 


ceremony. and was excessively fond 


1} dn’t like | any bod as there. Tl vhole house wok 


diet. Laura darted a glance from her gr 


eves, which he observed, and which caused him : 
to say to himself, ‘* By Jove!” tS my oe ; se rt A lackt, 
“Yes. Sir,” said Mr. Lewis, ‘‘ that 1s just wsh'd do a catarac . 
what we have, and nothing else—plain, whole- 
country food; nothing new-fangled or 

lic} ” antly that the effect of a stage procession wa 


Frenehified in our dishes. 


) 
U 


some, and her help ran to and fro so con 
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] 


produced, now in the keeping-room where sup- 


per was laid, now in the kitchen and buttery. 
When Mr. Lewis returned with Mr. Calton 


t and order reigned. Mrs. Lewis was al- 





ready in her high chair before the tea and cof. 
fee, Laura stood at her place with an air of 
indifference, but inwardly tormented with the 
fear that Mr. Calton might consider the whole 
affair “ green” and countrified. 
needless. 
tained. 


Her fear was 

Mr. Calton felt himself well enter 
Things might be verdant, but only in 
He thought Laura at- 
piquant, new. He was pretty well 
aware of the station and property of Mr. Lewis. 


the sense of freshness. 


tractive, 


Mrs. Lewis was by no means a tiresome wo 


1an, neither ugly nor vulgar. 


All this 
e pondered, while eating his excellent supper 


with a relish wh 


0 
brought his lines into pleasant places. 
h i 


ich Laura hardly approved of, 
but which delighted the f 
Mrs. Lewis. 

His first visit was a type of the second, and 
of all. 
Lewis family ; that is, he slept at the hotel, and 


i 
passed his days in Laura's society. Mrs. Lewis 
; 


housewife heart ¢ 


served him 
day, and Mr. Lewis smoked a cigar and held 
short conversations with him at the same time 
and immediately afterward, but it was tacitly 
understood that the old people were not to in- 
terfere at any other time. The young pair 
walked on the shore in the moonlight evenings, 
and Laura tried to respond to Mr. Calton’s apo- 
strophic condition. He was truly moved by 
this no 
his sudden passion for Laura, and the illusion 
was perfect. Laura’s thoughts were more wan 


aering. 


tunity t 


She could not avoid seeing the oppor- 
1at approached her. 


I The monotonous 
life whi 
a city life, for the theatre, the opera, and those 
inevitable engagements she supposed one must 
have in entering society as a married woman. 
Still she was maidenly chaotic—in a flutter, and 
a little p 


roud. Mr. Calton was a superior man 


—easy, jovial, and self-sufficient, different from | 


the country beaux, so anxious, and so tenderly 
beseeching when seeking her favor; and alas! 
different from the young coast surveyor, the 
lieutenant, who swooped down on the bay last 
year like a fish-hawk, and vanished like the 
same, with the help of a revenue cutter, and 
who was as delightfufa hero as Conrad ever 
was—the corsair of hearts!) The thought of 
him was put aside with firmness and a sigh, 
The end of the shortest week either had 
known arrived, It was Sunday morning, and 
Mr. Calton accompanied the family to church, 
arrayed in snow-white costume, which came by 
express the night before in cool haste from his 
tailor. 
**sang small” beside this fellow in full sail in 
Laura Lewis’s tow! The impression he made 
was an irritable one. Common people are apt 


. ° ° } 
to feel scorn for that which is new to them; | 


and scorn here was expressed by delicate sniffs, 


Nail buying had 


Mr. Calton remained a week with the | 


with her best viands three times a | 


vel contact with Nature; she blended with 


h surrounded her might be changed for | 


The black suits of the congregation | 








snuffs, and smiles. Laura discerned it, 
looked at him, even during the sermon, to 
change kind glances. As soon as service wa 
over he offered her his arm in the very ais 
and she took it, blushing celestial rosy re 
Papa and Mamma Lewis also exchanged meay 
ing glances when this act took place, pr 
and important and parental, like a pair of old 
ducks. 

‘*T must go home to-morrow,” said Mr 
Calton, as he and Laura turned into a s 
street. 

**You must be tired of us by this time, I s 
pose.” : 

“Of course I am.” 

“We shall never see you again.” 

or you say so.” 

There was a dead silence between Mr, All 
orchard and Captain Jones’s sail-loft ; then Mr, 
Calton skipped a pebble with his boot 
| said: 
| 


“Do you say so?” 
‘*T am sure we should be very happy to see 
| you.” 


“Could you lower that parasol a tr 4 
can not see your face at all.” 

Laura muttered something about the sun's 
dazzling her eyes, but nevertheless shut th 
parasol, 

‘“We are near home,” continued Mr, Calton 
‘*but there is time enough for you to ansy 
|me one question. My dear, what do yout 

of me?” 

Again Laura muttered something—that s] 
esteemed him highly as a friend—had enjoyed 
his visit—hoped they might continue friends, 
and—mum, mum, mum, 

“Hereafter the best of friends, Laura: but 


Ws 
| 


I mean differently now, or mean more. I am 
unwilling to return to New York without tl 
hope of making you my wife. I know I ama 
dozen years older—what do you say? I can 
give you a pleasant home, and my whole heart. 

**Not just now, please,” urged Laura. ‘I 
should like to get home.” 
| ‘Five steps more, and we are at your door. 
Yes or no, my dear Laura. 
not appear so strange.” 

** No—yes.” 

He understood her, and shook hands hearti 
ly, whereat she laughed, and then he laughed. 
When they reached the room, where Mrs. Lew- 
is was untying her bonnet, and Mr. Lewis dust- 
ing his hat, Mr. Calton, with timid formality, 
| kissed Laura, ‘‘ asked consent,” and it was as if 
| the programme of a hundred years was settled. 
| Within two months the wedding came off, and 
Laura left home for the new one, in which this 
| November day finds her, alone and unoccu- 
| pied. 
Mr. and Mrs, Calton were a model couple. 
| The prayer of Agur was answered in their love 
| —neither poverty nor riches were in it, but that 
}medium which keeps domestic life in its true 
orbit. After buying a good deal of jewelry, 
|and going to many places of amusement, Mr. 


My proposal can 


“ME 


1 went back to his bu 
| Laut 


ich did not admit a bothersome analysis. 


siness with fresh zest, 
a took up life on a new ext¢ rnal plan, 
In 

hey lost their first- 
and only Laura 


the 


season 
1, soul and bi ibyss ; 
heaven wa yut, the moon did 
rees walking, and she 
period passed, 
d a veil 
on Laura’s beauty, 


between 


Hey 
el 


adi 


but ¢/ 


, and 
pel attection . hem: 
ling to the wont of o 

} } 


tt brought out and 


ur undeveloped life, 
commented 


lerful 


together, fulfilling 


upon, 
theory 1s our world crea- 
d womel 


wont 


nan 


ilve 


conaiti ot existence, and s 
if their nature are never cut! 
es at 


thirty, whose character is only 
in its tender simplicity by the shadow 

Another in the hot 
y flashes forth his soul, as from a dark lan 
, and then the the 
1 f | those who, in 


forever, And there 


iw of danger brill 


turns closed sides to 
are 


» unimportant moment, behold each other's 


ils in the prison of their eyes, feel them in 


link between hand and 1 


and, in the kiss, or 
1 of flame from the lips. Sparkles all, dart 
ing and vanishing over the wide, misty’plain of 
he commonplace ! 

At the end of five years Mr. Calton died sud- 
ly—a prosperous man in the prime of life, 
j Laura’s worldly 
p of the ladder” he prom- 

er of her set. The 


gs on her ungers and bells on her toes might 


rent 


ised she should be 


nspicuous wherever she went if sh 


chose. 


wura agreed with him, and with him drifted 


and more into that outer world where t 


t grows which must, sooner or later, become 


to the taste. 


At first 


1 
ite 


All this was at an end n 
surprised 


At last sh 
= 


rile h she 


Laura was stunned, then 
could be so changed. 
to a dreary melancholy, w 


vas to last 


till some fatal disease should 
and carry her off. 

her 
was settled upon her, and an income enough to 
| i A rela 


e or two was mentioned in the will; a cot 


seize 
Mr. Calton’s will was a 


} 


fle humdrum in house 


estimation; the 
it up in the old fashion, no more. 
Martha was one—a widow, whom Laura had 
never heard of. This Martha was to have fif. 
teen hundred a year paid to her at her home in 
the West, or at his own house in Darcy Street, 
provided she would with his 
her faithful 
Laura ordered the money to be 
sent to Ohio, where the cousin lived, refused to 


hear her letters read which she wrote to Mr. 


consent to live 
wife, share her solitude, 


companion, 


Calton’s executors, and would not answer the 
several letters which Cousin Marth: to 
herself. Soa full year passed. Nothing in the 
present moved her, nothing in the future inter- 
ested, 


wrote 


She told her acquaintances that the 
world seemed to have been made for the wind 
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where the wind 
t going to be left 
} 


; 
was wretched, 


) l 
with the 
as a woman, 
and because 
at panacea 
» groove 
without 


pulsion 


for 
but unin 
knocking 


still mor 


no opportur 


cna 
voice: 
Your 


troubl 


rood wol 


* Me and my 


herself with a 


ception that she 
now, and suff 
properly estima the 
ipon her And 


stowed 1 r. 
» of ** Me and my 


the shap 
She started up and rang the bell for luncheon. 
‘You must be latigued, Mi nox, Please 
come to the fire.” 
fatigued ; 


but am I to be Cousin Mar- 


son give it up: 


Mrs. Knox grasped her carpet-bag again. 
] ] i 
“Ts your 9" 


in spite of h f, and Mrs. Knox smiled 
| 


e} 
ner, 


‘T veril cave 


asked Laura, smiling 


ling 


with 


[ shall have to like you,’ 
; “and me and my son’s sense of duty 
will wear . 


she Sal 
away. 


The old lady came toward Laura with out 
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stretched hand, which was taken kindly; and 
then Laura carried her into the dining-room, 
and fed her. 

** How did you know that I lived alone, Mrs. 
—Cousin Martha?” asked Laura. 

‘*Mr. Eben Bangs wrote us in the beginning 
should 
Later, he sent us word 
that he thought it unwise for you to remain in 


so. Afterward he suggested that we 
invite you to Ohio. 
the scene 


of your troubles. Me and my son 


thought differently, and here Iam. But, my 
dear, I have to learn thereby that a remnant of 
pride still hangs round my old self.” 

Cousin Martha did not tell all that the ex- 
ecutor had written. He called Mrs. Calton 
‘* weak, obstinate, and mistaken.” 
Laura’s eyes flashed. 


As it was, 


“Mr. Bangs is a goose,” she cried; ‘‘ he ex- 
ceeds his limits. And what has your son to do 
If you feel 
any necessity of expressing to me the obligation 


with any opinion concerning me ? 
you feel toward Mr, Calton, pray do so; but we 
need not drag your son into the obligation,” 

= Ms dear, I must. 
He is a genius, an artist, is my son Lester 
Knox.” 


I always yield to bim, 


**Old Woman of the Sea,” murmured Laura. 
**T don’t wonder he sent you off, this genius.” 
Curiosity prevailing at last, she asked Cousin 
Martha what her son had done. 

**Oh dear, what a thing fame is! Lester is 
the young artist who did the statue of Whinny 
Ha-ha, which stands behind the Speaker’s chair 
in the hall of Congress. Lester is twenty-seven, 
you are twenty-eight.” 

Laura colored, and said that she had been in 
Washington. 

‘* The statue looks like you,” 

‘Mercy! Indeed ?” 

“You see, 
graph. Lester thought your brow was regal.” 

Laura colored again, and felt rather lively ; 
but was still angry. 


Mr. Bangs sent us your photo- 


** How very curious and fussy in Mr. Bangs 
to send my picture!” 

“Not very, considering that Lester asked 
him for it, from mere curiosity, for he said—” 

Cousin Martha broke her speech abruptly. 
It was evident to Laura that Lester had some- 
thing against her. 
ently again: 

**My dear, did you think I could receive 
John’s bequest without learning all about him 
and his? A whole year has passed, and more. 
Knox nature could not stand it any longer. 
Me and my son are different. 


Cousin Martha began pres- 


I had to come, 
He won't come himself; he will never see you; 
but we agreed about my coming.” ’ 
Provoking Cousin Martha! Laurawas thank- 
ful when bedtime came. Bedroom solitude 
loomed up as a desirable thing, though she had 
forgotten her annoyance more than once in pre- 
paring for Cousin Martha’s comfort. 
also ashamed of certain little twinges and pul- 
sations of affection for this downright visitor. 


She was 


She was alone, that was a fact; and womanly 


| define, 


sympathy was not so bad, even in Couns 
Martha. She fell asleep and dreamed of * n 
son,” as a disagreeable, yellow-haired Hoosj 
in slipshod shoes. 

** Dear me!” thought Cousin Martha, feelj, 
very sleepless. i } 


‘“*T have put my foot in 
am paying a price for poor John’s legac 
There is something I like in the girl too, ‘| 
believe that John spoiled her. Aunt Liza, } 
mother, was a weak sister, if she was my aunt 
She don't take 
least notice of what her Ann does; there \ 
twice too much bread cut. 


Linen sheets in winter! 


I hate the Irish, 
Laura is as handsome and peculiar as Leste; 
said she was. ‘here’s a clock striking m 

night, and there’s tramping in the street yet, 
Oh dear! [have not taken my Bible out of my 
trunk. ‘ 


I forgot it. I hope I am excused,’ 


Cousin Martha had reason to forget her 
ways, for she was out of place. Laura frus- 





trated all her attempts at usefulness, | 
she begged for work. 





It was better, she d 
clared, to watch Lester make clay noses and 
clay drapery than to sit looking at nothin 
into the street, where every body dressed | 
walked alike. At last Laura took pity, and 
taught her some simple embroidery, which 
proved an advantage to both. Cousin Martha 
was docile, Laura was patient. ‘ Though they 
pricked their fingers every stitch,” they left in 
every bud a better appreciation of each othe: 
Still one was homesick, the other bored. (¢ 
in Martha grew reticent. She saw that Laura 
was not heart-broken, and needed no sympa- 
thy, and she felt that there was some | 
Laura’s nature which her ignorance could not 
} 








l 
uck in 


It might be profound, it might 
She thoug 


c re- 
pressed, undeveloped, or shallow. | 
it of no avail to remain with the independent, 
self-sufficient young widow, and decided to go 





home as soon as the claims of what she consid- 
ered propriety were settled. It was a long and 
expensive journey ; respect was due to John’s 
memory; her friends and neighbors were awat 
of her visit to John’s widow; pride would not 
permit a sudden return to them. 


must wait for Lester’s orders. 


Besides, shi 
She ceased to 
mention him, and Laura was no longer annoyed 
by reference to “my son.” One day, when a 
letter came, Laura pleasantly asked her what 
was the news, 

“Tle is making designs for a monument for 
General Marley, to be erected by his brigade. 
He mentions some French pictures on exhibi 
tion here—geener pictures he calls them 
and tells me to observe the story-telling powei 
painters have. Lester loves to teach his m« 
ther. Goodness knows I am ignorant enough.” 

Well,” said Laura, “ shall we go to the pic- 
ture-gallery ?” 

“If vou please. I shall go back to him 
soon; he leaves the time to me.” 

Her face brightened so at the prospect that 
Laura felt a pang. 

**You have had a melancholy visit, I am 


afraid. We must first go sight-seeing, and then 


ME 


go home. 


gy n Why will not Mi 


Ma 
fi 


t 
t 


sill a WwW th 


} 


yu “ 


it is quite enou r me to have 
ver 


he 

rmised that possibly you would like me 

gh to make n 
} 


tl { 


u: besides, ne iought of comin 


12 a VISIC; 


hink of dé 


| never t 


h tears, and 


ut vou 
t 


eves filled wi 


ll 
din spite of her great self-control ; 
| 


so sorry and SU 


asha tl 


{ me 


vehemently. 
‘Dear ¢ 


) yu 


I ousin 


Martha, v¢ 
your son would find me : 


t} 


} 
me, ana 


Wl 
ol 


life! 


l 


outs 


t do I know of artist 

ight artists were queer, an¢ 

id and | 

rt, sliy morals as well as in their shoes 
the I 

tly the sort to be invited to dinners and sup 


I have 


1a goo 


oO 


] 
utter! 


nsible, and fantastic ide of 


shed in 


not sort of men to be related to, but ex 


element. 


roaring 
I 


two wit 


t 


day 
the 


money 


Tha 


17 


they 


g rv Wily statues 


ht ordinary ; 


uy 


uurse she had heard prices which the 


rs received who lived abroad 
ht 


thousand dollars fi 


ba 


“ Lester will have ei 


¢ nument; that includes the se 


m 
iss-relief designs.” 

“You are quite the 
‘‘ All generals do not have 


rich, n 


monuments. 


g few ha 


are 


extremely poor. is cut camer 


stones, signs in wood even, Turks and 
His fat} 


Poor, grand boy! 
I 


lothes, every 


ier died 


was only five. made shirts, « 


to keep the wolt 
Nobody starves in 


baby-« hing 


e door; 
West. 
body that’s hones 

** Hush,” said Laura, for Cousir 
i loud « her bitte: 
at Goupil’s ; 


t! the 


and we did. 
Corn-dodgers and pork are f 


and 


ree t 


n 


t 


industrious.” 
M 
recolle 


ice ver 


grew 
“Tere 


stairs.’ 


we ar we must 


hye , 


en some latent 

Martha, she 

1 her de light . 

aspect of the salon, and then over th 
It must be hat here sl 


he 


ibe 


There must have 
power . 


got every thing it 


in usin so 


sudden] 


first at the har 


a 


is ) e 


moniot 


confessed 


pictures. 
1, and Laura humbly felt 


rose superior to Lat 
it. She followed silently in her wake. 
**See!” said Cousin Martha, pointing to a 


child 
le glory of maternity in this beauti 
} 


sougereau—a mother and 


I 
1 


watches her sleeping 
bort 


woman’s face, 


as yet only a degree beyond a new- 
ten.” 

“ Yes,” 
ih 


“ Andh 


of Hamon—‘‘ « 


answered Laura, softly. 
ping be the 


o you pert eive tl 


in fore ** Autumn 


, 
silent buoy 


ere” 
] 


1e 
i 1 


ancy of the floating figure extinguishing 


last flowers in the pale, dusky atmospher 


re : 
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the wate! 

impossible 


1? 
} 
ssible 


to the 


re: 
re 


ifferent pictu 


some mu 
men.’ 


he prove 
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TY 


letter, 


al 


came into full 
tenderness, an 
Laura was never so : 
shock, | owever, W 
Knox’s family mu 
perha 


} 


} 


an 


or the 


ttle poorly 


mind, and t 


the her 


as 


leumatic 


metime 
time 


Cousin Martha cor 
kne W he 


( S Tealous, 


talisman enough 
j 


it increased, and 


pa- 
her 


com 


} 


‘came dove like in 
La watched 


ifi of 


ufferings she br 


f ra 
d 


if 


lerness gave 


+] 
gentieness, 


the long-stifled traits 


mment 
birth 


her ch 


abana 


1evolence. and 
pli Ten 
l, t 


except 
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to 


iV. 


in the case of l, 


l 
that Mrs 


She received a 
] 


sala 


1 } 
1iness, and 
her 


ps sent for 
} 


} Mart! 1s 


en 
] 


ime over the 


hide her 


ask him to 
h trouble to 
man I am not 
im 1?” 
“T want him to come, to cure you.” 
Cousin Martha fol 1 her 


with such content that Laur 


le hands 
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"hae 


That was stiff. 


‘My dear Mr. Knox.” ‘That was conven- 
tional. 


‘¢Cousin Lester.” He was not her cousin. 
The doctor came in. 
‘ Better tele graph,” he said. ‘Time flies; 
is a long distance between here and Ohio. 
Puss, you have, done pretty wele lately; Ill 
give you a diploma.” 
‘Common decency,” said Laura, 
‘Fiddle-stick! The old woman comes of a 
stock, and you like her; she has done you a 
good deal of good. I know your appetite is 
better since she came.” 
‘It isn’t a mite better,” Laura replied, in- 


lignantly. The doctor laughed and went up 





stairs, and Laura dispatched the message. 





ester Knox received it, such was his 
ation that he snatched up his hat and 
ried to the station, and jumped into 
1 just starting. He tried to shut out 
all thought. It was not possible to admit that 
his mother, the 





only woman friend and relative 
What a fool he had 
been to let her travel so far from him! He 
confounded Calton’s bequest. Why should 
they cotton to his widow for that ? 


had opened a vista to Italy ; 


he had, was in danger. 


To be sure, 
and that more 
confounded photograph of hers, which that old 
dunce Bangs had sent, had opened a foolish 
lream vista; he wished them all further—at 

In this condition he arrived at Darcy Street 
early in the evening. He rung the door-bell 
iously. Ann, who was in the hall lighting 





the gas, opened the door, and he rushed in, | 


Laura at that instant was coming down stairs 
ith a glass in her hand, He sprang toward 

‘How is she, 
hands. Tl 
her close to him and looked anxiously into her 
face. 


and he seized her 
» glass fell and shivered as he drew 


Laura ?” 


‘“*She is no worse, Lester, to-night,’’ she 
soothingly replied. ‘‘Il am so glad you have 
come. ‘This way, please.” 

She led him into the parlor to a seat, and 
took off his hat. He was on the point of break- 
that, with a man, means crying like 
a woman. She stood before him in silence. 
Raising his head presently, he Jooked at her 
searchingly and said: 

‘*T know that you have been most faithful in 
caring for her; thanks, Mrs. Calton.” 


ing dow n; 


‘*T have done my best; you are welcome, 
Mr. Knox.” 

He suddenly felt conscious of being shabby, 
ind gave an embarrassed laugh. 
“*Where shall I go, Madam? I am tired, 
ty, and hungry. Where's the tailor, the 
r, and the candlestick maker ?” 
“Stay with your mother, of course 





I must 
She is feeble 
It will not do for you to rush at 


first tell her that you are here. 
and nervous. 
lat me, Sir. Your room is ready.” 
His eyes blazed like diamonds. The dust of 


her as you di 


| travel was not over them at all events. He, 
| relieved, but still feared to ask questions 

| cerning his mother. 

| **Cousin Martha has been better for ty 
| hours,” added Laura. 

} your room.” 
lof him. 


* Ann will take you 
Laura ps used a moment to th 
First, he was undeniably dirty ; 

| then he was as undeniably handsome. H 

| no sentimental nor long haired aspect; « 
| contrary, an uncommonly fierce and e 

| one. His hair was short, his beard long. b 


nit 


reddish in hue; his nose was large, so was | 
tall and broad-shouldered; and his eyes 
law fully keen, She felt like having a fight 
| him, and made up her mind to avail hersel 
|the first opportunity. Very softly she 
| back to Cousin Martha’s bedside, to break th 
|exciting news of his arrival, and—found 
Cousin Martha had both arms 
his neck, and he was kneeling beside her. 
““Of course [ asked Ann to bring m 
| Ann is a good girl; has she waited mu 


[ll make her bust,” he sa 


| there, 


| you, mother ? 
a low voice. 

“Only Laura has taken care of me, L 
|dear. I have been a world of troub! 
| Oh, I have ached so!” 

“It is nearly over now, old lady, L 
go. Idlike alittle water to cleanse me of 
business.” 

She whispered that there were some n 
fashioned shirts and gay cravats for him 
trunk. Would he have them now ? 

“Indeed I will; for it is alone 1 
| cloak, good mother. 
of luggage.” 


| I{e tossed over the contents of the trun! 


I came off without a1 


| Cousin Martha begged Laura to assist hin 
| never could find any thing. It was a picture 
| the old lady to see the two heads close t 
| over the trunk, and both their hands in it. At 
| 2 suppressed giggle from Laura, she closed | 

| eyes in pure thankfulness and remained s 

| They left the room on tip-toe. 

In the course of a few days Cousin Martha 
discovered that Ann was her nurse inste 
| Laura; but she was mending, and could « 
| keep the discovery to herself. 

significantly silent. 
| No yisitors came to the house now, it beit 
| generally understood that Laura's visitor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ann was 


| severely ill, and the opportunity for acquaint 
ance was excellent. Laura and Lester wet 
firm in their resolution not to like each other, 
or allow any influence between them; but each 
gave way to the singular curiosity of probing 
the nature of the other, They told lies con- 
stantly, and were as constantly detected. It 
was a sort of guerrilla warfare—unexpected at- 
| tacks were made on both sides, although they 
| were as watchful as cats in combat. Then 
| they were terribly moody. If one was melan- 
choly, the other was gay ; if Laura was conven- 
| tional, Lester professed reckless Bohemianism ; 
| if she talked what he called cant and caste, he 
| mounted his Ideal horse, and talked her out of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ABOUT WALKING-STICKS AND FANS. 


Byes J pee wlan rapeedecas Bie est ABOUT WALKIN( r-STICKS AND 
At last he determined to subdu FANS. 


us determination 


l 
led ) Staff for old age isimmemorial. ‘* What 


‘walks upon 


lie, and his ferocio 
act as follows : 
li was served as usual one day. | fom » morning, wo l , and three 

Yousin Martha, and there was no | in vening ? »d olved the enigma : 

ook came u 
sat opposite 
ic, he sal 1 ° 
u know that I am madly in love with 
By my soul I must come over and s 
you kiss me if I come? 

otherwise I will not. 


t, dare not, stay in your presence anoth 


Come into my house, 
, and live a new life with me 
me teach you happiness. 
} any, my poor girl? 
vura thought of her dead be 
,” she cried, passionate]; , 
iat I have been a wife and mother ? 
ther—yes. But you are an ignorant 
» still. Laura, decide.” 
1 her glance followed 
{ Should she give way? How he 
at heart! Was he to lose this wo 
ho had so knit herself in her beauty and 
his every fibre? But he 
, and there was no agitati 
whole life rolled before he1 
iunorama. Most of it was a crude waste. 
ordinary experiences of womanhood 
ging her to this result! Was the right way 
ore her at last ? 
‘Laura !” 


She held out her arms, and he 
* Tell me something,” he begge¢ 
ssionate ly. 
Take care of me—save me. 
ing. Iam so unhappy!” 
“More than this, my love, you 
. Ihave been harsh with you.” 
‘**T love you, Lester, just as you have loved ide of marble 


hed hly mounted 


+, from the instant you dashed the glass from | tions, richly 


ny hand, vith a rare semi-opaque 
A moment of that wonderful, virgin silence th i 


ssed, and then Lester cried that the soup was 


to your place,” Laura ordered. 
was little dinner eaten that day. Lester left 

» continually ; and at last they went up 

Cousin Martha. Before they could 
utter a word she said; 4 ; wae > OR ill tia eee 
“Laura, did I not tell you that me and my . 1 tl re oe Te 

s0n were agreed ? Oh, I am so hap] v y I an 
so glad I had the fever. Dear children, you , published Decem 
belong to each other. But you are queer, and London Chronicl ; 
you must make allowances,” pt er 7, 1762, the lover of English 
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es 


many thousands of work-people. Its contro] 
is in the hands of the Jews. The Mevers 
members of one family of German - Heby 
are at its head in Austria and Germany 


sics will find curious accounts of walking-sticks 


PRET nO ie Re ape 


~ a 8e RE ye OM: 


in the eighteenth century. 
The ulpe nstock has a history of 


amos, 


its own, It 
as used by Alpine travelers, a stout 
pole, six feet long, with an iron spike at 
end, and a horn at the other. It 
mes from the pilgrim -staff of the Middle 
Ages The Hourdon, as the Knights Templars 
call it in their chronicles, 
fiy t in length, armed at the 
with 


is now, : 
one | er, and by management peculiar to th¢ ” 
First gair 
ascendency at home by the style and « heapne te 
foreign n 
In Bombay they undersold the Chi: 
Scattering thin light bamboo 1 
along the overland route to India, the nat 
productions in Egypt and Arabia 
the manufa 
The French occupation of Algiers introdu 
their .graceful walking-sticks to the M: 
gentry of Northern Africa. Paris be 
adopt them. Madrid, Naples, and ever 
don followed. They drove the English « 
out of the Brazils, and on the western « 
South where Belgian manuf 
had enjoyed immemorial monopoly, they fi 


chamois have absorbed all competition. 


eet ere 


of their wares, they next assailed 
kets. 


dealers. 


Was a strong stick, 


ee eee 


lower end 
an iron spike, and intended to supply sup- 


port and ilance to the ] 
steep acc 


user when climbing gave pla 


Ten inches from the top was convenient Viennese 


The 


relics 


livities. 


more 


} 


a protuberance on which to rest the hand. 


its hollow 
crooked 


crewed In 


the 


upper 
I 


I 


were From knob a 
bag or le could be suspended, the bourdon 
I I he sl] A hole pierce ed the 


bemy ol ihe SI 
branch to 


con 
b 
oulder. 
palm be inserted, as 
ntic pilgrimage. 
however, that the pil 
frequently contained secular as 
It was the hollow of a 
| 


h brought from Greece the first 


America, 


no doubt, 


a demand which it taxed all their resow 


articles. supply. 


Curiously enough, California, in tk 

ii use of the Viennese walking-cane, precede 
saffron, when the penalty was death | Eastern States. Mine-explorers and gold- 
for taking the living plant out of the country. 
It was a pilgrim’s staff that contained the first 
tulip bulb introduced into Holland, the after- 
propagation of which became a source of large 


national in 


gers of the Sierra Nevada country gave 
fashion in New York and Chicago. 
portation of the Meyers’ canes at the 
time into the United States has swallowed 1 
like Aaron’s serpent, all other. They are for 


every where. 


me. The asparagus traces its ori- 
No Jew clothes-man fails to keep 
Light French 
ratans, heavy English crab-sticks, curiousl 
carved Brussels thorns, and even the chi 
Alcasian orange-sticks, have disappeared. TT! 
Jew specialty always succeeds, and the walk 
ing-stick, manufactured now for thirty years by 
the Mevers millionaires, furnishes no exception 
In the present manufacture of canes gi 
quantities and varieties of materials are ¢ 
sumed. 


gin in 


England to the contents of a Templar’s 


(ae 
LOLLOW ¢ 


: the silk-worm found its way across 
in caged 
iS iii t { 


them among his stock of goods. 
and 


» same concealed receptacle ; 
I apricot, tomato and 


ls of the 


cauliflower and quince, indigenous to 


melon and 
ntal ti pics, were transported as exotics to 
ss kindly soil of Western Europe in the 
ies of pilgrims’ staffs. Cervantes tells of 
certain Spanish palmers who concealed gold in 
their hollow wands, brin 


} 


cavit 


ing it from Saracen in- 
fidels to enrich abbeys and monasteries; and 
Richa d Cre 

for the war 


There is scarcely grass or shrub, re 
ur de Lion was enabled to provide | or tree, that has not been employed at one tit 

oranother. The black-thorn and crab, cherry- 
tree and furze-bush, sapling oak and Spanish 
reed (Arundo donax), are the favorites. Then 
come supple-jacks and pimentoes from the West 
Indies, ratans and palms from Jaya, white and 
black bamboos from Singapore, and stems « 


its of his train during his imprison- 
ment in Germany from coin kept secret in the 


not obsolete. 
Turning from the dead past to the living pres- 
nt, it is found that walking- sticks are still 

» with hollow centres to answer as reposi 
Mustapha Ibrahim, the principal med- 
ical man of the Sultan’s harem, descends from 
his carriage, and, accompanied by eunuchs, en- 
ters the guarded inclosure, supported by a long 


ancient contrivance is 


the bambusa—the gigantic grass of the tropics 
—from Borneo. All these must be cut at cer 
tain seasons, freed from various appendage 

searched to discoversdefects, assorted into sizes, 
A year’s sea 


t] 
oth- 


tories. 


and thoroughly rid of moisture. 
gold-mounted cane, which contains medicines | soning is required for some woods, two for 
Then comes the curious process of manu- 
facture. Twenty different handlings hardly fin- 
ish the cheapest cane. The bark is to be re 
moved after boiling the stick in water. or to be 
polished after roasting it in ashes; excrescences 


and surgical instruments. 
graphical Soc 


The English Geo- 
ety provides its Central African ex- 
plorers with supplies of spring-spear canes and 
ks. 


h sextants carried within their alpen- 


ers, 


sword-sti Alpine travelers now measure al- 


titudes wit 


mate oar 





a 


id theodolites in walking-sticks are one 
‘sent necessary accompaniments of the 
traveler in Northern Asia. 

1851 commerce in ordinary walking- 
s more than quadrupled. In Ham- 
erlin, and Vienna—the present central 
dépots for export—the manufacture employs 


scientific 
since 


sticks h 


are to be manipulated into points of beauty; 
handles straightened and shanks shaped ; forms 
twisted and heads rasped; tops carved or mount- 
ed, surfaces charred and scraped, shankssmooth- 
ed and varnished, and bottoms shaped and fer- 
ruled. Woods, too, have to be studied, lest 
chemical applications that beautify one might 


Cee eee 





inother kind. 


tion to intense heat, others destroyed. 


t 


+ Some are improved under 

a canes have frequently to be colored 
rts so that stained and natural surfaces are 
heads and hoofs for hand- 
baked to retain their forms; tortoise- 


istinguishable ; 


ispings are conglomerated 
namental shapes, and lithographic trans- 
ne by hand, are extensively used upon 
ng-sticks for the Parisian market. 
fis with grotesque heads hold their own in 
ge. Why, it is difficult to say, Old 
s of Greek memories used them. They 
of the tribunes in Rome, whom 


by pressure 


the badge 

- classes despised. Fools and jesters 
ldle Ages carried them as baubles dis- 
their class. The Univers il Spe ctato? 
in large oak 


s, with great heads and ugly faces carved 


ts them out, 1730, as ‘*‘the 
on, Carried at the court end of town by po- 


That 


iland laird, Robertson of Kincraigie, 


young gentlemen instead of swords.” 

‘Hig! 

himself famous by carving effigies of 
ls and caricatures of enemies on the upper 
of walking-sticks, until the accost, ‘‘ Wha 
ve up the day, laird ?” 

use for lunacy all over Scotland. 

ls of Italy adopt them. 
Magyar chiefs in Hungary ; 


became a cant 
The brig 
They are favorites 
and 

1 by members of Kossuth’s train, during his 
sit to the United States in 1851-52, were ob 
It would seem that 


have been the accompaniments of eccen 


those 


ts of particular notice. 


city in every age of the world, but for what 
ason it is difficult to say. 
not always explicable. 


Facts, like bon-mots, 
Talleyrand, stand 
an ante-room through which the Duchesse 

De Grammont was passing to dinner, looked up 
said, ‘* Ah!” 

e lady asked him, across the table, why he 
| uttered the exclamation ‘* Oh!” 
The witty statesman replie 


ah!’ 


In the course of the feast 


upon her 
ntrance. 1, ‘Ma 
, jena pas dit oh! jai dit 
Animal substances have given almost entire 
place to vegetable in materials used for walking 
Whalebone is exhausted by the um 

and tortoise-shell, ram’s 
rhinoceros hide, shark’s spine, narwhal 


brella manufacturers ; 
bone, and ivory—once used largely by cane 
makers—have become too costly a raw material. 
The horns of animals, which, treated by heat 
and mechanical appliances, used once to be 
drawn out into rods, are no longer employed. 
The hide of the rhinoceros, elastic and tough, 
submitting readily to chemical agents, and form- 
ing a semi-transparent, horn-like substance, is 
abandoned on account of enhanced cost. Ivory 
and bone, also, have become too valuable for 
other manufactures to compete with vegetable 
products as materials for walking-sticks. 

When Goodyear, five-and-twenty years ago, 
introduced his hard, vulcanized India rubber to 
the arts, for cutlery handles, harness trimmings, 
furniture, and boudoir ornaments, it was ex- 
pected to supersede all other materials in the 


nanufacture of walking-sticks. It vies with 
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ebony in color. 
ble of higher polish. 
fects it. 


brittleness, 


No known substance is capa 

Neither heat nor frost af. 
texture, freedom from 
weight, and impervious 
ness to al give it extraordinary advant 
the haut ton 
Even 


affect gold heads 


ages, 
f Londo 


elderly gentlemen of » 


il years it became 
Berl 


now, to 


stout an 


surmounting 
distingué above all others. 
it. For general use i 
Besides, 


element 


duced. 
tial 
The highly ornamente 
the E 
Paris Exposition, can hard 
of 


mounted in gold and si 


used by the rajahs of 


articles commerce, 
riched with painted ornam 
elaborately carved, c/ 
of the y: k (Bos aru 
with silver handles, suppl 
cent, and whale’s-tooth idad, 


same 


n Trin 


are merely objects of curio 
be said of the stick 
Afric hief 


walking-sticks made at Groen 


may 


before an ¢ 


kloof, 0 
stafl 
imonds, exhib 
None of these, 


representing the 


roo-palm-rind canes, and of the 
gold, set with carbuneles and di 
ited by the Rajah of Kisnaghur 
howe ver, can be considered as 
il sense, 

Walk- 
While En- 


gland supplies her home demand for the finished 


art of stick-making in a commerci 

All that remains can be said in a word. 

ing-sticks are in perpetual demand. 
li 

article, she exports raw material, both of native 

production and 


f all the manufact 


foreign growth, for more than a 
ures of the Continent. 
tak ire of herself. 
Germany imports the raw materials only. The 
rest of the world, from Alexandria to Canton, 
and from New York around the Cay » Pacifie 
vorts of entry, « rr its walking-sticks 
Lamb Berlin, 


iamburg, 


moiety 


France to a great degree 


pe tt 
epends fi 
upon those hives of industry, I 
and Vienna 


Turning to fans, we find that more than three 
thousand ye in Egypt 
on the walls of the tombs at Thebes 


bearer ranked other officials. 


painted fans 
The 


His investiture 


ars ago artists 


fan- 


Pharaohs of various 
The 
insignia of the office are unmistakable, Slender, 


vividly-colored fans, on twisted handles, cool the 


was a grave ceremonial. 


dynasties sit surrounded by fan-bearers. 


voluptuous monarch at his meals, and guard sa- 
cred offerings from noxious vermin. Its use in 
Greece was similar in purpose, but more grace- 
ful in appliance. Its form became more beau- 
tiful. 
formed the graceful fan of the priest of Isis 
In Rome 


The mystica 


The wings of a bird, joined laterally, 


when she became a Grecian deity. 
the fan was sacred to Bacchus, 
vannus Jacchi was borne in procession at Eleu- 
the 
Tinted plumes of 


Female slaves waved 


flahellum over priestesses. 


sinian mysteries. 





ee ee 
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, semicircular at top and confined at 
ve of the state fan of China to-day 
the ceilings of gilded boudoirs; 





and at the games of the amphitheatre matrons 
hid their faces and courtesans coquetted behind 


gorgeous {t athers of the muscarium, held up by 





folding-fan was brought to France by 


Catherine de Medicis. Formed of perfumed 
leather, shaped by sculptors, and painted by 
iched its ascendant in the luxurious 
reign of Louis XV. From the reigning favor 
ite it received the name of ‘* Pompadour,” 
Gilding and gems increased its favor. Wat- 
teau and Boucher lavished upon it their genius. 
Without it the toilet of a lady of rank was in- 
complete. Prices paid for the more choice and 
elaborate kinds were fabulous. Choiseul, to 
gain the favor of Madame Du Barri, presented 
h a fan the val f 


ilue of which was estimated at 
30,000 franes; ahd the b/asé king supposed he 
+} fy 

aff 


ction of the same woman— 
already purchased by a clique at court for the 





end s ittained—by a similar gift, one dia- 
m tting of which had been pro 


1 at the cost of £1400. 





imported fans to a large amount 
from Italy in the last century. At the period 


son and Steele a lady would have felt 





rd without her fan as a gentleman 
without his sword. Sir Roger de Coverley, in 
describing *‘the angry flutter, the modest flut- 
ter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, 
the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter of a 
n,” says: ‘*I have seen a fan so very angry 
that it would have been dangerous for the ab- 
sent lover who provoked the passion to have 
come within the wind its motion produced.” 
In the fan-manufacture of to-day China and 
France are the great rivals. They monopolize 
ly of the world. In lacquered fans the 





former country has no equal—its most common 
productions being remarkable for originality, 
boldness, brillianey of coloring, sharpness of 


drawing, and correctness of workmanship. The 


great centres of production are Canton an 
Soutchou, Hang-tchou and Nankin. Fans for 
each different market constitute independent 
manufactories. Richly-painted punkahs for Cey- 
lon; peacock-feathers for Assam; fans affixed 
to central handles, gorgeously enriched with 
embroidery and jewels, for Indian rajahs; fans 
suspended from silver rods, and made to wave 
to and fro, for wealthy Brahmins; and fans 
manufactured of khus-khus grass (Andropogon 





muricatus), which emit fragrant perfumes, of 
sandal-wood, of bamboo, of the palmyra leaf, 
and of the divided leaf of the Borassus flabe lli- 
formis, for European and American markets. 
Egypt, Spain, Turkey, and Tunis produce 
fans for home supply. Wiirtemberg manufac- 
tures fans for Eastern Germany. British Gui- 
ana exports ita-palm fans to its tropical neigh- 
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bors. The East Indian fan, that does not clos 
the Assam peacock-feather fan, with its 
fitted for the foot of the servant who way 
back and forth—the Delhi punkah, mad 
beads and pearls—and the hand-fans of ] 
are made at home for home consumption 
France, next to China, is the producing 
try of the world for this species of manuf; 
Its labor is subdivided. 
for a cent, passes in making thro 
Fans for different countries ; 
made in ditferent work-shops. 
ribs for Algeria will not answer for Mada 
Fans for Mohammedan nations must be with 





representations of living objects; fi 
Ayres, without either blue or green col 
Bulgaria and the East, feathers alone are | 
for the South American states, ] 

From the pied, or frame, which is com] 
of inner and outer ribs, and made 
or mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell or iv: 
the painted feuille, or leaf, compose 
it or vellum, satin or gauze, 
fan-manufacture has reached, in Fray 
degree of perfectic n. 
Joisiere, and St. Geneviey 
voted to the pieds ; of Méru, Beau, 
and Corbeil-Cerf to the panache s (or 
of Deluge to the feuilles 
work-people live by the trade. 
is, known as fe uillistes —decorators, w 








ment the frames—overlookers, who atta‘ 
tassels—lithographers, who illustrate by 
mos—polishers, piercers, sculptors, gilders, 
spanglers, who each make specialties of 1 
parts—find in the vast production of fans t] 
means of livelihood. 

The printing, coloring, mounting, a 
embellishment of French fans : 
rection of the eventailliste—fan-maker, in f: 
though he has little to do with any porti 
He collects the work of t! 





various fan-artisans, arranges their producti: 
and employing a small number of skilled w 
men in shops usually adjoining his warehouse, 
mounts the fewlle, ornaments the fan with feath 
ers or lace, gewgaws or tinsel, and places u} 
it the last decorations. 








He also furnishes draw- 
ings to the operatives in the departments, it 
vents new fashions, instructs the feuillist t 
constantly-differing styles of ornament, grou 
together the belongings, and assorts qualiti 
and kinds for market. 

The annual value of fans made in France 
exceeds 10,000,000 frances. 
largely employed. 
years, while the product has trebled, the em 
ployés have diminished. 
taken the place of hand labor, and chromo li- 
thography of the artist’s brush. 
ent rate of increase, especially of cheap fa 





The fly-press has 


markets of the world. 


JANE AUSTEN, 


A FEW years ago, a gentleman visiting the 
LX beautiful cathedral of Winchester, En- 
gland, desired to be shown the grave of Jane 
Austen. The verger, as he pointed it out, 
asked, “Pray, Sir, can you tell me whether 
there was any thing particular about that lady ; 
so many people want to know where she was 
buried?” We fancy the ignorance of the hon- 
est verger is shared by most American readers 
of the present day, respecting the life and char- 
acter of a lady whose novels commanded the 
admiration of Scott, of Mackintosh, of Macau- 
lay, of Coleridge, of Southey, and others of 
equal eminence in the world of letters. Even 
during her lifetime she was known only through 
her novels, Unlike her gifted contemporary, 
Miss Mitford, she lived in entire seclusion from 
the literary world; neither by correspondence 
nor by personal intercourse was she known to 
any contemporary authors, It is probable that 
she never was in company with any person 
whose talents or whose celebrity equaled her 
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own; so that her powers never could have been 
sharpened by collision with superior intellects, 
nor her imagination aided by their casual sug- 


gestions. Even during the last two or three 
years of her life, when her works were rising 
in the estimation of the public, they did not 
enlarge the circle of her acquaintance. Few 
of her readers knew even her name, and none 
knew more of her than her name. It would 
scarcely be possible to mention any other au- 
thor of note, whose personal obscurity was so 
complete. Fanny Burney, afterward Madame 
D’Arblay, was at an early age petted by Dr. 
Johnson, and introduced to the wits and schol- 
ars of the day at the tables of Mrs. Thrale and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Anna Seward, in her 
self-constituted shrine at Litchfield, would have 
been miserable, had she not trusted that the 
eyes of all lovers of poetry were devoutly fixed 
on her, Joanna Baillie and Maria Edgeworth 
were far from courting publicity; they loved 


| the privacy of their own families, one with her 
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ther and sister in their Hampstead villa, the 
her in her more distant retreat in Ireland; 
but fame pursued them, and they were the fa- 
vorite co respondents of Sir Walter Sx ott. The 
chief part of Charlotte Bronté’s life was spent 
ina wild rolitude compared with which Steven- 
ton and Cnawton might be considered to be in 
the gay world ; and yet she attained to personal 
distinction which never fell to Miss Austen’s 
lot. When she visited her kind publisher in 
London, literary men and women were invited 
purposely to meet her: Thackeray bestowed 
upon her the honor of his notice; and once in 
Willis’s Rooms, she had to walk shy and trem- 
bling through an avenue of lords and ladies, 
drawn up for the purpose of gazing at the au- 
thor of ‘Jane Eyre.” Miss Mitford, too, lived 
quietly in ‘Our Village,” devoting her time 
and talents to the benefit of a father scarcely 
worthy of her; but she did not live there un- 
known, Her tragedies gave her a name in 
London. She numbered Milman and Talfourd 
among her correspondents; and her works were 
& passport to the society of many who would 
not otherwise have sought her. Hundreds ad- 
mired Miss Mitford on account of her writings 
for one who ever connected the idea of Miss 
Austen with the press. 

It was not till toward the close of her life, 
when the last of the works that she saw pub- 
lished was in the press, that she received the 
only mark of distinction that was ever bestowed 
upon her; and that was remarkable for the 
high quarter whence it emanated rather than 
for any actual increase of fame that it conferred. 
It happened thus. In the autumn of 1815 she 
nursed her brother Henry through a dangerous 
fever and slow convalescence at his house in 
Hans Place. 
Prince Regent’s physicians. All attempts to 
keep her name secret had at this time ceased, 
and though it had never appeared on a title- 
page, yet it was pretty well known; and the 
friendly physician was aware that his patient’s 
nurse was the author of ** Pride and Prejudice.” 
Accordingly he informed her one day that the 
Prince was a great admirer of her novels; that 
he read them often, and kept a set in every one 
of his residences ; that he himself therefore had 
thought it right to inform bis Royal Highness 
that Miss Austen was staying in London, and 
that the Prince had desired Mr.Clarke, the libra- 
rian of Carlton House, to wait upon her. The 
next day Mr. Clarke made his appearance, and 
invited her to Carlton House, saying that he had 
the Prince’s instructions to show her the libra- 
ry and other apartments, and to pay her every 
possible attention. The invitation was of course 
accepted, and during the visit to Carlton House 
Mr. Clarke declared’ himself commissioned to 
say that if Miss Austen had any other novel 
forthcoming she was at liberty to dedicate it 
to the Prince. 





Accordingly such a dedication 
was immediately prefixed to ** Emma,” which 
was at that time in the press, 

Though singularly barren of events —so 
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He was attended by one of the! 






smooth was the current of its course--the life o¢ 
this gifted woman was well worthy of the af 
tionate biographer it has found in the person of 
her nephew, the Rev. J. E. Ansten-Leigh, fy 
whose interesting volume we borrow the ma- : 
terial and much of the language of this arti; 

After a long period of undeserved neglect | 

novels are again coming into vogue with 1 

ers of quiet and refined tastes; and many m 

take an interest in a delineation of her mind 
character. Many may care to know wl 

the moral rectitude, the correct taste, and ¢} 

warm affections with which she invested hy 

ideal characters were really‘existing in the na 

tive source whence those ideas flowed, andj 
were actually exhibited by her in the vari 
relations of life. ‘* I can indeed bear witness, 
writes her nephew, ‘‘that there was scarcely 
charm in her most delightful characters th; 
was not a true reflection of her own sweet tem 
per and loving heart. I was young when \ 
lost her; but the impressions made on the 
young are deep, and though in the course of 
fifty years I have forgotten much, I have not 
forgotten that ‘ Aunt Jane’ was the delight ot 
all her nephews and nieces. We did not think 
of her as being clever, still less as being fa- 
mous; but we valued her as one always kind, 
sympathizing, and amusing.” 

Jane Austen was born on December 16, 
1775, at the parsonage house of Steventon, 
Hampshire, England. Her father, the Re 
George Austen, was of an old family. At tl 
time of his daughter’s birth he held the ty 
adjoining rectories of Deane and Stevento1 
The two villages were little more than a mil 
apart, and their united populations scarce] 
amounted to three hundred, so that this 
not considered a very gross case of plurality 
At this time the grandfather of Mary Russ: 
Mitford, Dr. Russell, was rector of the adjvin- 
ing parish of Ashe; so that the parents of two 
popular female authors must have been in 
timately acquainted with each other. 

Many changes have passed upon these par- 
ishes since Jane Austen was born, nearly a 
century ago. At the present time the pretty, 
shaded lane between Deane and Steventon is 
as hard and smooth as the best turnpike road ; 
but it was then a mere cart track, so cut up by 
deep ruts as to be impassable for a light car- 
riage. In those days it was not unusual to set 
men to work with shovel and pickaxe to fill up 
ruts and holes in roads seldom used by car- 
riages, on such special occasions as a funeral 
or a wedding. Ignorance and coarseness of 
language also were still lingering, even upon 
higher levels of society than might have been 
expected to retain such mists, About this 
time a neighboring squire, a man of many 
acres, referred the following difficulty to Mr. 
Austen’s decision: ‘ You know all about these 
sort of things. Do tell us. Is Paris in France, 
or France in Paris? for my wife has been dis- 
puting with me about it.” The same gentle- 
man, narrating some conversation which he 
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: the rector and his 
represented the latter as beginning her reply t 
her husband with a round oath; and when his 
daughter called him to task, reminding him that 
Mrs. Austen never swore, he replied: ‘ Now, 
Betty, why do you pull me up for nothing ? 
you know.very well that’s only my way of telling 


had heard between wife, 


e story. 
Mr. Austen was a remarkably good-looking 
man, both in his youth and his old age; and 
seventy years he attracted observation by 
s fine features and abundance of snow-white 
ir. In Mrs. Austen also was to be found the 
germ of much of the ability which was concen 
trated in her daughter Jane, but of which oth- | 
ers of her children had a share. She united | 
strong common-sense with a lively imagination, 


often expressed herself, both in writing 


in conversation, with epigrammatic force 
She lived, like many of her fami- 
ly, During the last years 
of her life she endured continual pain, not only 


| point. 
to an advanced age. 


itiently, but with characteristic cheerfulness. 
has been heard to say, ‘‘I almost think 
sometimes that God Almighty has forgotten 

but I dare say He will come for me in 
His own ‘good time.” 


She 


She died and was bur- 
at Chawton, January, 1827, aged eighty- 


het 
eignt, 


Austen had 
about three years her senior, to whom she was 


Jane one sister—Cassandra— 
‘“*Tf Cassandra were 
going to have her head cut off,” said their mo- | 
ther, on one occasion, ** Jane would insist on | 
sharing her fate.” 


most tenderly attached. 


This attachment was never | 
They lived in the 
the 
They were not ex- 
the 
was always prudent 


interrupted or weakened. 
| and shared 
till separated by death. 


same home, same bedroom, 


ly alike. Cassandra’s was colder and 


calmer disposition ; she 
nd well judging, but with less outward dem 
nstration of feeling and less sunniness of tem 
per than Jane possessed. It was remarked in 
her family that ‘‘ Cassandra had the merit of 


having her temper always under command, but 


it Jane had the happiness of a temper that | 


never required to be commanded.” 
Of her the 
Charles and Francis, were sailors during the 


five brothers, two youngest, 


most active and glorious period of the British 
navy. Both were often engaged in important 
service, and both rose to the rank of Admiral. 
Francis lived to attain the very summit of his 
profession, having died in his ninety-third year, 
G.C.B. and Senior Admiral of the Fleet, in 


1865. He possessed great firmness of char- 


acter, with a strong sense of duty, whether due 


from himself to others, or from others to him- 
self. He was consequently a strict disciplina- 
rian; but, as he was a very religious man, it 
was remarked of him that he maintained this 
discipline without ever uttering an oath, or per- 
mitting one in his presence. 
when ashore in a sea-side town, he was spoken 
of as ‘“*the officer who kneeled at church.” 


On one occasion, 


Charles was generally serving in frigates or 


| fleet. 


| upon polities, law, « 


| a large size. 


At one 
gland for seven year 
went 


was absent from En- 
In 
1 the F/astings in command of the 


East India and China station; but on the break- 
ing out of the 


time he 


sloops. 
s together, 1850 he 


out 1 


( 
Burmese war, he transferred his 
am sloop, 


up the shall 


flag to a st for the purpose of getting 
nw waters of the Irrawaddy, on 
h he died of cholera in 1852, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


board of whic 
His sweet 
temper and affectionate disposition, in which 
he resembled his sister Jane, had secured to 
him an unusual portion of attachment, not only 
from his own family, but from all the officers 
and common sailors who served under him. 
One who was with him at his death has left this 
record of him: 

“Our good Admiral won the hearts of all by his 
g and kindness, while he was struggling 
with disease, and endeavoring to do his duty as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British naval forces in these 

His death was a great grief to the whole 
I know that I cried bitterly when I found he 
was dead.” 


entleness 


waters, 


These two brothers have been dwelt on be- 
cause their honorable career accounts for Jane 
Austen’s partiality for the navy, as well as for 
1 with which 


the readiness and she 
She was always very careful 


accuracy 
about it. 


lle 


wrote 
not with matters which she did not 
She never touched 
but with ships 
and sailors she felt herself at home, or at least 


to med 
thoroughly understand. 


or medicine ; 


could always trust toa brotherly critic to keep 
her right. Itis said that no flaw has ever been 
found in her seamanship either in ‘* Mansfield 
Park” or in 


The first twenty-five vears 


** Persuasion.” 

more than half 
of the brief life of Jane Austen—were spent in 
the parsonage of Steventon, a small rural vil- 
lage upon the chalk hills of North Hants, situ- 
ated in a winding 
Basingstoke, 
The 
the nor the valleys deep; and 


though it is sufficiently well clothed with woods 


valley about seven miles from 
It is not a picturesque country. 
surface continually sinks and swells, but 
hills are not bold, 
and hedgerows, yet the poverty of the soil in 
most places prevents the timber from attaining 
Still, it The 


lanes wind along in a natural curve, continual 


has its beauties. 


ly fringed with irregular borders of native turf, 
and lead to } leasant nooks and corners. 

Of this 
from the fall of the ground and the abundance 
of its timber, was of the 


The house where the Austens lived stood in a 


somewhat tame country, Steventon, 


one prettiest spots, 
shallow valley, surrounded by sloping meadows, 
well sprinkled with elm-trees, at the end of a 
small village of cottages, each provided with a 
garden, straggling along on either side of the 
The chief beauty of Steventon consisted 


in its hedgerows. 


road, 
In that country a hedgerow 
does not mean a thin formal line of quickset, 
but an irregular border of copse-wood and tim- 
enough to contain within it a 
winding foot-path or rough cart track. Two 
radiated the parsonage 
garden; one westward, called ‘* the wood walk,” 


ber, often wide 


such hedgerows from 
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STEVENTON PARSONAGE. 
furnished here and there with rustic seats; the | and the hollow vew-tree must be at least coeva 
other leading over the hill, and named ‘the | with the church. 
church walk,” because it led to the parish This was the residence of Jane Austen for 
church, as well as to a fine old manor-house of | twenty-five years. This was the cradle of her 
the time of Henry VIIT. The church itself, | genius. These were the first objects which in- 
at that time spired her young heart with a sense of the beau- 

A little spireless fane, | ties of nature. 


In strolls along those wood 
Just seen above the woody lane, 


walks, thick-coming fancies rose in her mind, 
miglit have appeared mean and uninteresting to | and gradually assumed the forms in which the: 
an ordinary observer; but the adept in church | came forth to the world. In that simple chure! 
architecture would have known that it must | she brought them all into subjection to the pir 
have stood there some seven centuries, and | ty which ruled her in life, and supported her i: 


would have found beauty in the narrow En- 
glish windows, as well as in the general pro- 
portions of its little chancel; while its solitary 


death. 
The home at Steventon must have been, for 
many years, a pleasant and prosperous one 


position, far from the hum of the village, and | The family was unbroken by death, and seldom 
within sight of no habitation, except a glimpse | visited by sorrow. Their situation had some 
of the gray manor-house through its circling | peculiar advantages beyond those of ordinary 
screen of sycamores, has in it something solemn | rectories. Steventon was a family living. Mr 
and appropriate to the last resting-place of the | Knight, the patron, was also proprietor of near- 
silent dead. Sweet violets, both purple and | ly the whole parish. He never resided there, 
white, grow in abundance beneath its south | and consequently the rector and his children 
wall. One may imagine for how many centu- | came to be regarded in the neighborhood as in 
ries the ancestors of those little fiowers have | some sort representatives of the family. They 
occupied that undisturbed, sunny nook, and | shared with the principal tenant the command 
may think how few living families can boast | of an excellent manor, and enjoyed, in this re- 
as ancient a tenure of their land. 
protrude their rough branches ; 
shed 


Large elms | flected way, some of the consideration usually 
old hawthorns | awarded to landed proprietors. They were 
their annual blossoms over the graves; | not rich, but, aided by Mr. Austen’s powers of 





2n for 


f her 
ch in- 
beau- 
wood 
nind, 
they 


lurch 


teaching, they had enouh to afford a good ed- 

ucation to their sons and daughters, to mix in 

the best society of the neighborhood, and to 

exercise a liberal hospitality to their own rela- 

tions and friends. A carriage and a pair of 

horses were kept. ‘This might imply a higher | 
stvle of living in our days than it did in theirs. 
There were then no assessed taxes. The car- 
riage, once bought, entailed little further ex- 
pense ; and the horses, probably, were often 
employed in farm work. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that a pair of horses in those 
days was almost necessary, if ladies were to 
move about at all; for neither the condition 
of the roads nor the style of psi deers 
ing admitted of any comfortable vehicle being | 
drawn by a single horse. When one looks at | 
the few specimens still remaining of coach- | 
building in the last century, it strikes one that 
the chief object of the builders must have been 
to combine the greatest possible weight with the 
least possible amount of accommodation. 

The style of living in England when Jane | 
Austen was a child was very different from 
what it is in our day. The dinner-table in 
country houses presented a more plain and sub- 
stantial appearance. There was little glitter 
of plate, and even silver forks had not come 
into general use. The dinners themselves were 
more homely, though not less plentiful and sa- 
vory; and the bill of fare in one house would 
not be so like that in another as it is now, for 
family recipes were held in high estimation. 
A grandmother of culinary talent could be- 
queath to her descendant fame for some par- | 
ticular dish, and might influence the family din- 
ner for many generations. One house would 
pride itself on its ham, another on its game-pie, 
and a third on its superior pudding. Beer and 
home-made wines, especially mead, were more 
largely consumed, Vegetables were less plenti- 
ful and less various. Potatoes were used, but 
not so abundantly as now; and there was an | 
idea that they were to be eaten only with roast 
meat. They were novelties to a tenant’s wife 
who was entertained at Steventon parsonage, 
certainly less than a hundred years ago; and 
when Mrs. Austen advised her to plant them in 
her own garden she replied, ‘* No, no; they are 
very well for you gentry, but they must be ter- 
ribly costly to raise.” 

Sut a still greater difference would be found 
in the furniture of the rooms, which would ap- 
pear to us lamentably scanty. There was a 
general deticiency of carpeting in sitting-rooms, 
bedrooms, and passages. A piano-forte, or 
rather a spinnet or harpsichord, was by no 
means a necessary appendage. It was to be 
found only where there was a decided taste for 
music, not so common then as now, or in such 
great houses as would probably contain a bill- 
iard-table. There would often be but one sofa 
in the house, and that a stiff, angular, uncom- 
fortable article. There were no deep easy- 
chairs, nor other appliances for lounging ; for 
to lie down, or even to lie back, was a luxury 


s 
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permitted only to old persons or mvalids. It 
was said of a nobleman, a personal friend of 
George III., and a model gentleman of his day, 
that he would have made the tour of Europe 
without ever touching the back of his traveling- 
carriage. But perhaps we should be most struck 
with the total absence of those elegant little ar- 
ticles which now embellish and encumber our 
drawing-room tables. We should miss the slid- 


|ing book-cases and picture-stands, the letter- 


weighing machines and envelope-cases, the pe- 
riodicals and illustrated newspapers—above all, 
the countless swarm of photograph books which 


| now threaten to swallow up all space. A small 


writing-desk, with a smaller work-box or net- 
ting-case, was all that each young lady con- 
tributed to occupy the table ; for the large fam- 
ily work-basket, though often produced in the 
parlor, lived in the closet. 

How far the family life of Jane Austen con- 


| formed to this general picture her biographer 


leaves the reader somewhat in the dark. He 
mentions two little matters, however, which cer- 
tainly differ from modern customs. One is, that 
when the young men went out before the fam- 
ily breakfast-hour, for shooting or hunting, they 
generally took their morning meal in the kitch- 
en—a practice to which, in these days, servants 
would object quite as much as masters. The 
other is, that when the roads were dirty the sis- 
ters took long walks in pattens. This defense 
against wet and dirt is now seldom seen. ‘The 
few that remain are banished from good society, 
and are employed only in menial work; but a 
hundred and fifty years ago they were celebra- 
ted in poetry, and considered so clever a con- 
trivance that Gay, in his ‘‘ Trivia,” ascribes the 
invention to a god stimulated by his passion for 
a mortal damsel, and derives the name “ pat- 
ten” from ‘‘ Patty.” 


“The patten now supports each frugal dame, 
Which from the blue-eyed Patty takes the name.” 
But mortal damsels have long ago discarded 
the clumsy contrivance. First it dropped its 
iron ring and became a clog; afterward it was 
refined down into the pliant India rubber— 
lighter to wear and more effectual to protect. 
The general coloring of Jane Austen’s life 
was bright. She lived with indulgent parents, 
in a cheerful home which afforded an agreeable 
variety of social intercourse. To these sources 
of enjoyment must be added, in her case, the 
first stirrings of genius in her mind, and the 
absorbing interest of original composition. She 
began to write at a very early age. ‘There is 
extant an old copy-book of hers, containing 
several tales, some of which seem to have been 
composed while she was quite a little girl. 
These stories are of a slight and flimsy texture, 
and are generally intended to be nonsensical; 
but the nonsense has much spirit in it. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about them is 
the pure and idiomatic English in which they 
are composed, quite different from the over- 
ornamented style which might be expected from 
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a very voung writer. She herself was after- 
ward of opinion that she had devoted too much 
time to composition at this period of her life ; 
for she advised a niece, who had shown an early 
aptitude for such pursuits, to write no more till 
she should be turned sixteen, adding that it 
would have been better for herself if she had 
read more, and written less, before that age. 
But between these childish effusions and the 
composition of her living works, there intervened 


another stage of her progress, during which she 
produced several tales, not without merit, but 
which she considered unworthy of publication. 


During this preparatory period her mind seems 
to have been working in a very different direc- 
tion from that into which it ultimately settled. 
Instead of presenting faithful copies of nature, 
these tales were generally burlesques, ridicul- 
ing the improbable events and exaggerated 
sentiments which she had met with in sundry 
silly romances. The family have declined to 
let these early works be published. Mr. Short- 
reed observed very pithily of Walter Scott's 
early rambles on the borders, ‘He was makin’ 
himsel a’ the time; but he didna ken, maybe, 
what he was about till years had passed. At 
first he thought of little, I dare say, but the 
queerness and the fun.” Andso, in an humbler 
way, Jane Austen was * makin’ hersel’,” little 
thinking of future fame, but caring only for 
“the queerness and the fun ;” and it would be 
as unfair to expose this preliminary process 
to the world, as it would be to display all that 
goes on behind the curtain of the theatre before 
it is drawn up. 

It was, however, at Steventon that the real 
foundations of her fame were laid. There 


some of her most successful writing was com- 
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posed, at such an early age as to make it sur 
prising that so young a woman could have a 
quired the insight into character and the nice 
observation of manners which they display. 
“Pride and Prejudice,” which some conside: 
the most brilliant of her novels, was the first 
finished, if not the first begun. She began it in 
October, 1796, before she was twenty-one years 
old, and completed it in about ten months, it 
August, 1897. The title then intended for i 
was ‘‘ First Impressions.” ‘* Sense and Sensi 






bility” was begun, in its present form, imme- 
diately after the completion of the former, in 
November, 1797; but something similar in sto 
ry and character had been written earlier undet 
the title of *‘Elinor and Marianne ;” and if, 
as is probable, a good deal of this earlier pro 
duction was retained, it must form the earliest 
specimen of her writing that has been given to 
the world. ‘ Northanger Abbey,” though not 
prepared for the press till 1803, was certainly 
first composed in 1798. 

In 1801, Mr, Austen, then seventy years of 
age, determined to resign his duties to his eld 
est son, who was to be his successor in the rec- 
tory of Steventon, and to remove with his wife 
and daughters to Bath. Jane was absent from 
home when this resolution was taken; and, as 
her father was always rapid both in forming his 
resolutions and in acting on them, she had little 
time to reconcile herself to the loss of her first 
home. ‘Their life at Bath was very quiet. In 
February, 1805, Mr. Austen died, and a few 
months afterward the mother and daughters re- 
moved toSouthampton. The only record of the 
four years passed in Bath are two letters from 
Jane to her sister, which are mainly interesting 
as showing that she went a good deal into so- 
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ciety, in a quiet way, chiefly with ladies; and 
that her eyes were always open to minute traits 
of character in those with whom she associated. 

In 1809, Mrs. Austen’s second son, who had 
been adopted by a wealthy cousin, Mr. Knight, 
of Godmersham Park in Kent and Chawton 
House in Hampshire, whose name he had as- 
sumed on coming into possession of the prop- 
‘tv. was able to offer her the choice of two 
houses on his estates. She 
Chawton House, afd removed there with her 


chose one near 
daughters. Chawton Cottage may be called 
the second, as it was the last, home of Jane 
Austen; for at Bath and Southampton she was 
only a sojourner in a strange land, but here she 
found a real home among her own people. It 
was also the place most closely connected with 
her career as a writer; for here, in the maturity 
of her mind, she either wrote or rearranged and 
prepared for publication the books by which she 
has become known to the world. Here, also, 
. few years later, while still in the prime of life, 
she began to droop, and went away only at the 
earnest persuasion of her friends in the last stage 
ver fatal illness, 

At the time of her removal to Chawton Cot- 
tage, Jane Austen was very attractive in person : 
figure was rather tall and slender, her step 

ght and firm, and her whole appearance ex- 
pressive of health and animation. In com- 
plexion she was a clear brunette with a rich 
wr: she had full round cheeks, with mouth 
well 
s, and brown hair forming natural curls close 


1 nose small and formed, bright hazel 
round her face. If not so regularly handsome 
as her sister, yet her countenance had a pecul- 
arm of its own to the eves of most behold- 
At this time 


ning or evening, without a cap. 


she never was seen, either 
She and 
r sister were generally thought to have taken 
to the garb of middlé age earlier than their 
years or their looks required ; and that, though 
remarkably neat in their dress as in all their 
wavs, they were scarcely sufficiently regardful 
of the fashionable or the becoming. 
was not highly accomplished according 
the present standard. 
id it is from a drawing of hers that the like- 


sne 


Her sister drew well, 


ness prefixed to this article has been taken. 
Jane herself was fond of music, and had a 
sweet voice, both in singing and in conversa- 
tion; in her youth she had received some in- 
struction on the piano-forte ; and at Chawton 
he practiced daily, chiefly before breakfast. 
In the evening she would sometimes sing, to 
her own accompaniment, some simple old songs, 
the words and airs of which, now rarely heard, 
still linger in the memory of old people. She 
read French with knew 
thing of Italian. 
no more thought of than Hindostanee, as part 
of a lady’s education. In history she followegl 
the old guides—Goldsmith, Hume, and Rob- 
When a girl she had strong political 


facility, and 
In those days German was 


some- 


ert 


son, 
opinions, especially about the affairs of the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She was 


a vehement defender of Charles I. and his 
grandmother Marv; but this was rather from 
an impulse of feeling than from any inquiry 
into the evidences by which they must be 
condemned or acquitted. As she grew up, 
the politics of the day occupied very little of 
her attention, but she probably shared the feel- 
ing of moderate Toryism which prevailed in her 
family. She was well acquainted with the old 
Her 
knowledge of Richardson's works was such as 


periodicals, from the Spectator downward. 


no one is likely again to acquire, now that the 
multitude and the merits of our light literature 
have called off the attention of readers from 
that great master. Every circumstance nar- 
rated in Sir Charles Grandison, all that was 
ever said or done in the cedar parlor, was fa- 
miliar to her; and the wedding-days of Lady 
L. and Lady G. were as well remembered as if 
they had been living friends. Among her fa- 
vorite writers, Johnson in prose, Crabbe in verse, 
and Cowper in both, stood high. Scott’s poetry 
gave her great pleasure; she did not live to make 
much acquaintance with his novels. Only three 
of them were published before her death. 

It was not, however, what she knew, but what 
she was, that distinguished her from others. 
The fascination which she exercised over chil- 
dren can not be better described than by quot- 
ing the words of one of her nieces, She says: 

**As avery little girl I was always creeping up to 
Aunt Jane and following her whenever I could, in the 
I might not have remembered 


house and out of i 
ollection of my mother’s telling me 


this but for the re 
privately that I must not be troublesome to my aunt. 
Her first ch 
manner. She seemed to 
in return 
what I felt in my early days before ] was old enough 
to be amused by her cleverness. the 


uuld make every 


irm to children was great sweetness of 
love you, and you loved her 
This, as well as I can now recollect, was 
But svon came 
She ¢ 


delight of her playful talk. 
thing amusing to a child 
cousius came te 


Then, as I got older, when 
share the entertainment, she would 
tell us the most delightful stories, chiefly of Fairy- 
land, and her fairies had all characters of their own. 
The tale was invented, I am sure, at the moment, 
ind was continued for two or three days if occasion 
served.” 

Her unusually quick sense of the ridiculous 
led her to play with all the commonplaces of 
everyday life whether as regarded people or 
things; but she never played with its serious 
duties or responsibilities, nor did she ever turn 
individuals into ridicule, With all her neigh- 
bors in the village she was on friendly, though 
not intimate terms. She took a kindly interest 
in their proceedings, and liked to hear about 
them. They often served for her amusement; 
but it was her own nonsense that gave zest to 
the gossip. 
ing either censorious or satirical. 


She was as far as possible from be- 
The laugh 
which she occasionally raised was by imagining 
for her neighbors, as she was equally ready to 
imagine for her friends or herself, impossible 
contingencies, by relating in prose or verse 
trifling anecdote colored to her own 
fancy, or in writing a fictitious history of what 
they were supposed to have said or done, which 


could deceive n¢ ybody. 


some 











THE OHURCH 


Jane Austen was successful in every thing 
that she attempted with her fingers. No one 
could throw spilikins in so perfect a circle, or 
take them off with so steady a hand. Her 
performances with cup and ball were marvel- 
The one used at Chawton was an easy 
one, and she has been known to catch it on the 
point above a hundred times in succession till 
her hand was weary. 


ous. 


She sometimes found a 
resource in that simple game, when unable, 
from weakness in her eyes, to read or write 
long together. Her handwriting was clear and 
Happy would the compositors for the 
press be if they had always so legible a manu- 
script to work from. But the writing was not 
the only part of her letters which showed su- 
perior handiwork, 


strong. 


In those days there was an 
art in folding and sealing. No adhesive en- 
velopes made all easy. Some people’s letters 
always looked loose and untidy; but her paper 
was sure to take the right folds, and her seal- 
ing-wax to drop into the right place. Her 
needle-work, both plain and ornamental, was ex- 


cellent, and might almost have put a sewing- 


machine to shame. She was considered es- 
pecially great in satin stitch. She spent much 
time in these occupations, and some of her mer- 
riest talk was over clothes which she and her 
companions were making, sometimes for them- 
selves and sometimes for the poor. 

lhe first year of Jane Austen’s residence at 
Chawton seems to have been devoted to revis- 
ing and preparing for the press “Sense and 


AT CHAWTON, 


Sensibility” and ‘*Pride and Prejudice ;” 
between February, 1811, and August, 1816, 
she began and completed ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” 
‘*Emma,” and ‘ Persuasion,” so that the last 
five years of her life produced the same num- 
ber of novels with those which had been writ- 
ten in her early youth. How she was ab] 
effect all this is surprising ; for she had no sep- 
arate study to retire to, and most of the work 
must have been done in the general sitting- 
room, subject to all kinds of casual interrup- 
tions. So much having been prepared before- 
hand, when once she began to publish, her 
works came out in quick succession. 
and Sensibility” was published in 1811, * Pride 
and Prejudice” at the beginning of 1813, ‘‘ Mans- 
field Park” in 1814, ‘‘ Emma” early in 1816; 
‘* Northanger Abbey” and “ Persuasion” did not 
appear till after her death, in 1818. The prof- 
its of those which had been printed before her 
death had not at that time amounted to seven 
hundred pounds, Her first attempts at publi- 
cation were discouraging. The manuscript of 
‘*Pride and Prejudice” was declined without 
a reading; and that of ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” 
after being sold for ten pounds, lay for many 
years in the publisher’s drawer, until it was 
gladly relinquished for the original purchase- 
money. 

Her literary fame was of slow but certain 
growth. At first received with but little favor 
by the public or the reviewers, her novels have 
won an honorable and permanent position it 


but 


** Sense 








English literature. Southey writes of them, in | 
a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges: ‘‘ You men- | 
tion Miss Austen. Her novels are more true | 
to nature, and have, for my sympathies, pas- | 
sages of finer feeling, than any others of this | 
age.” Coleridge praised them as “being, in | 
their way, perfectly genuine and individual pro- 

ductions.” The admiration felt by Lord Ma- 

caulay for the character and literary talents 

of Miss Austen would probably have taken a 
practical form if his life had been prolonged. 

It is stated, on the authority of his sister, Lady 

Trevelyan, that he had intended to write a 

memoir of Miss Austen, with criticisms on her 
works, to prefix it to a new edition of her nov- 
els, and from the proceeds of the sale to erect 

a monument to her memory in Winchester 
Cathedral. Sir Henry Holland, in his printed 

but unpublished recollections of his past life, 

says: 

“J have the picture still before me of Lord Holland 
lying on his bed, when attacked with gout, his ad- 
mirable sister, Miss Fox, beside him, reading aloud, 
as she always did on these occasions, some one of 
Miss Austen’s novels, of which he was never wea- 
ried. I well recollect the time when these charming 
novels, almost unique in their style of humor, burst 


suddenly on the world. It was sad that their writer 
did not live to witness the growth of her fame.” 


The most interesting as well as the most 
hearty testimony to the merits of Miss Aus- 
ten’s novels came from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, who wrote as follows, in his diary for 
March 14, 1826; 

“Read again, for the third time at least, Miss Aus- 
ten’s finely written novel of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ 
That young lady had a talent for describing the in- 
volvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big bow-wow strain I can do myself like 
iny now going; but the exquisite touch which ren- 
ders ordinary commonplace things and characters in- 
teresting, from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment, is denied tome. Whata pity such a gift- 
ed creature died so early !” 


Jane Austen’s health began to fail in the | 
early part of 1816, and before summer came 
her strength had declined so low as to confine 
her to the house. Gradually, too, her habits 
f activity within doors ceased, and she was | 
obliged to lie down much. The sitting-room 
contained only one sofa, which was frequently | 
occupied by her mother, who was more than | 
seventy years old. Jane would never use it, 
even in her mother’s absence; but she con- | 
trived a sort of couch for herself with two or 
three chairs, and was pleased to say that this 
arrangement was more comfortable to her than | 
areal sofa. Her reasons for this might have 
been left to be guessed but for the importuni- 
ties of a little niece, which obliged her to ex- 
plain that if she herself had shown any inclina- 
tion to use the sofa, her mother might have 
scrupled being on it so much as was good for | 


JANE AUSTEN. 


| ful chantry tomb of William of Wykeham. 


| called many years later to rejoin her. 
| brothers went back sorrowing to their several 


one 
23% 





her. Her mind, however, did not share in the 
general decline of her bodily strength. While 
unable to sit up, she rewrote several chapters 
of her last novel, ‘“‘ Persuasion,” with a vigor 
of imagination and force of style unsurpassed 
in any of her former works. In the spring 
of 1817 she was persuaded to remove to Win- 
chester, to obtain superior medical advice; but 
all that was gained by the removal from home 
was the satisfaction of having done the best 
that could be done, together with such allevia- 
tions of suffering as the highest medical skill 
could afford. She was fully aware of her 
danger, though not appalled by it. It is true, 
there was much to attach her to life, She 
was happy in her family; she was just be- 
ginning to feel confidence in her own success ; 
and, no doubt, the exercise of her great tal- 
ents was an enjoyment in itself. We may 
well believe that she would gladly have lived 
longer; but she was enabled, without dismay 
or complaint, to prepare for death. She was 
a humble, believing Christian. Her life had 
been passed in the performance of home du- 
ties and the cultivation of domestic affections, 
without any self-seeking or craving after ap- 
plause. She had always sought, as it were by 
instinct, to promote the happiness of all who 
same within her influence, and doubtless she 
had her reward in the peace of mind which 
was granted her in her last days. Her sweet- 
ness of temper never failed. She was ever 
considerate and grateful to those who attended 
on her. At times, when she felt rather bet- 
ter, her playfulness of spirit revived, and she 
amused them even in their sadness. When 
the end at last came she sank rapidly, and on 
being asked by her attendants whether there 
was any thing that she wanted, her reply was, 
“Nothing but death.” These were the last 
words spoken by Jane Austen. In quietness 
and peace she breathed her last on the morn- 
ing of July 18, 1817. 

On the 24th of that month she was buried 
in Winchester Cathedral, near the centre of 
the north aisle, almost opposite to the beauti- 
A 
large slab of black marble in the pavement 
marks the place. Her own family only at- 
tended the funeral. Her sister returned to her 
desolated home, there to devote herself, for ten 


| years, to the care of her aged mother, and to 


live much on the memory of her lost sister, till 


Her 


homes. 
of her. 


They were very fond and very proud 
They were attached to her by her tal- 


| ents, her virtues, and her engaging manners; 


and each loved afterward to fancy a resem- 
blance in some niece or daughter of his own to 


| the dear sister Jane, whose perfect equal they 


yet never expected to see. 
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Iv was Summer, it was June; 
Slept the sun in western bowers; 
Up had risen the round moon: 
Fainting with the breath of flowers 
Hushed the air its leafy tune. 
Faint gray clouds upon the sky, 
Where the failing zephyrs blew them, 
Here and there hung, far and high; 
And the stars were winking through them 
With a dim and sleepy eye. 
Every where, on every side, 
Quiet breathing, rest of Summer, 
And luxurious peace, denied 
Unto Spring, the riotous comer, 
tashly wooing his coy bride. 
Helen, sitting on the grass, 
Just within a grove of beeches 
(Like a Fairy kingdom ’twas) 
Gazed adown the sylvan reaches, 
Where the Fairy Queen may pass; 
Mystic hollows, shadows gray, 
And a play of silvery shimmer; 
Rock and tree-trunk, leaf and spray, 
Seemed, in that uncertain glimmer, 
Ghosts of what they were by day. 
By the great trees over-boughed, 
] «1 with shadows and moon-glances, 
, Still and thonghtful-browed, 
eaming a whole world of fancies ; 
a word of them alond! 
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FAIRIES. 


In the shadow of the boughs 
Thus ran on her dim-eyed fancy 
(For the goddess of sweet vows 
With the subtlest necromancy 
Every lover's brain endows): 
‘Fie, ye Fairies! So remiss! 
Forty minutes have I waited 
For those graceful courtesies 
Done to straying folk, belated 
In old time beneath the trees. 
“Have ye fled away from earth, 
From our mountains and our valleys, 
From the castle, from the hearth, 
From the winding forest alleys, 
Taking all your tricksy mirth ? 
“Where is all the frolic crowd 
Footed meadows in times olden, 
Wheu the air breathed not aloud, 
And the moon, fall-faced and golden, 
Walked through heaven without a cloud? 


‘““Whereto have ye fled and gone, 

Since King Arthur’s time, I wonder? 
To the top of mountains flown ? 

To the dismal regions under, 
Where the sunlight never shone? 
‘*Whereto have ye disappeared ? 

Round the planets hiding, seeking ? 
Plucking comets by the beard ? 

Down yon pathway dancing, freaking, 
Where no human step is feared? 
“‘ Wherefore have ye left our brooks, 

Glens and groves and meadows, friendless? 
Sigh ye not for those old nooks? 

Have ye found, in regions endless, 
Haunts with half so lovely looks? 


** Answer none!— Ah, nevermore 
In the woodlands shall we view them, 
Nor on grassy meadow-floor ; 
Nor by falling waters woo them 
To us, as in days of yore. 
‘*Nevermore, in lonely wood, 
Maids shall hear dim strains alluring, 
Strains that can not be withstood ; 
Something that’s divine assuring 
Nothing shall be met but good. 





A DREAM OF 


“Could we turn earth back again, 
And those olden days recover ! 
lady were I then, 
my 


Some high 
And a gl 
Noblest, famousest of men ; 


orious knight lover, 


‘Through the wide world nobly famed 
For his gentleness and valor ; 
By the poor down-trodden claimed; 
Wrong’s dark cheek would turn to pallor 
But to hear his scutcheon named ! 


“But his noble heart would be 

Mine, though we were realms asunder ; 
And, when victory left him free, 

He would come back, to sit under 
The old oak-tree boughs with me. 

“For a castle should be ours, 
Many-towered, high-walled, deep-moated, 
Ringed with groves, and lawns, and flowers; 

Founts from marble basins spouted, 
Falling back in silvery showers. 
“Underneath the old oak-trees 

With green chaplets I would crown him; 
Do him dearer courtesies 

Than a queen could smile upon him 
For his famous victories ; 

“While my noble knight would tell 
Hard adventures, wild and daring: 
How the wizard-robber fell, 

And the flames, the midnight scaring, 
Shot up from his citadel; 

“How the potent Fairy King 

Was his Genius and his leaguer; 

Of the wondrous Horn and Ring; 
And the Goblet, to lips eager 
With wine gushing, like a spring; 
‘‘How he passed through forests old, 
Haunts of drear, mysterious dangers, 
Where the Giants have their hold, 
And the scaly Dragon-rangers 
Guard enchanted heaps of gold; 
“How the— Hush! what strains are those? 
Some enchantment o'er me creeping ?”— 
Soft and slow her eyelids close 
She droops sideways—she is sleeping, 
While the music ebbs and flows ; 


FAIRIES. 
Sleeping, cheek upon her arm, 
Her unknotted hair loose straying; 
Naught can fall to her of harm 
With the placid moonlight playing 
On her eyelids like a charm. 


Lo, a thousand merry sprites, 

Their lithe bodies sparkling, flashing, 
Shower of animated lights, 

Like the crystal rain a dashing 
Wind from frosty branches smites ; 


Round about her, on the ground, 
In the silvered air above her, 

To the small, sweet, tinkling sound 
Merrily skip, dance, and hover, 

Singing this fantastic round: 


“Happy and free, 
Merrily we 
Flit through the dells, 
Sleep in the cells 
Of flower cups and bells. 
Zephyr and Moonlight 
Know where we bide, 
Hidden from noonlight, 
Snugly we hide! 
Zephyr, Moonlight, never tell 
Where the Fairy people dwell!" 
Tu whit tu whoo! tu whit tu whoo! 
Sleep and Fairies fly together. 
From the grove glides Helen, too, 
Slowly, slowly, wondering whether 
It was all a dream, or true. 
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AGAIN. 


By ANNIE THOMAS, 


THE ARRIVAL. 


CHAPTER I. 
ARDLEIGH VICARAGE, 


VERY body declared that it was a model 

vicarage, in tones that implied that the re- 
juirements of vicars and vicaresses are essen- 
tially different to those of other people on the 
same level in life. It stood at the end of a 
compact, smiling little village, that was invari- 
ably blushing pink in spring with a wealth of 
apple blossom, and in autumn and winter was 
even of a richer hue from an ample drapery of 
Virginian creepers. 

Flourishing, or at least bright and cheerful, 
as the general aspect of Ardleigh was, it was 
the favorite haunt of faded respectability. In- 
numerable maiden ladies dwelt about in its pret- 


ty detached cottages—maiden ladies who car- 


ried about with them an air of gloomy con- 
viction that they had seen better days. Yet in 
the majority of cases they were indigenous to 


the Ardleigh soil, and the days were, when 


thoroughly investigated, only “better” 
the present ones in that they were past. 
There was a good deal of what may 

termed lantern and patten society going on 
in Ardleigh. Decayed respectability was ap- 
parently insatiable in the matter of giving and 
receiving tea and toast at each other’s houses. 
| But as Mrs. Eldon, the wife of the recently ap- 
| pointed vicar, said, “For those who were in- 
| sensible to the pleasures of tea and toast, there 
| was no more piquant diet to be had in Ard- 
| leigh.” 

| Just at the time of this small history of its 
inhabitants opening, Ardleigh was rather in ar 
excited state about these Eldons. They were 
young newly-married people, and the manner 
of their advent had been startling, not to say 
scandalizing, to the Ardleigh mind. Their fur- 
niture had preceded them by three or four days, 
and had been arranged according to the pure 
and perfect taste of the packers who had ac- 
companied it. And Mr. and Mrs. Eldon had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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arrived on horseback in company with two mag- 
nificent dogs—a mastiff and a blood-houxd— 
just as the shades were coming on one lovely 
July evening. It was not at all the sort of first 
appearance that the Ardleigh people could ap- 
prove of. The wives of one or two clergymen, 
and the daughters of two or three more in the 
neighborhood, did ride certainly without any | 
sacrifice of either virtue or respectability. But 
there was this saving clause about the fact, that 
they did not ride well; whereas Mrs. Eldon rode 
like a bird, or rather like a woman to whom 
riding has come both by nature and by art. It 
was proposed and carried without hesitation at 
every Ardleigh supper-table that night, that no 
woman who could swerve so lithely with every | 
movement of a prancing horse could be quite | 
fit for a parson’s wife. The pudgy appearance | 
of the wife of their late lamented vicar, and the 
names of his awkward squad of daughters, were 
recalled with affectionate regret ; and more than 
one village Cassandra foreboded dark things of 
a lady who rode as well as Lord Ennington’s 
daughters, without, to their knowledge, having 
as good blood in her veins or as much gold in 
her purse. Undoubtedly it was a model vicar- 
age, but she was not a corresponding vicaress. 

It is time to describe the favored spot. It 
stood at one end of the village, well away from 
all the other houses, in the midst of a fair, un- 
dulating, moderately well wooded, park-like 
piece of meadow-land, A lawn, divided from 
this meadow-land by an invisible fence, stretch- 
ed in front of the creeper-covered house. The 
drawing-room end was Elizabethan ; pretty but- 
trested bay-windows reached from within a foot 
of the floor to the ceiling. There was a touch 
of the Tudor about the architecture of the cen- 
tre of the house. And the long, plain, red 
wall, enlivened by white-sashed narrow win- 
dows of the exterior of the dining-room and 
library, was unmistakably seventeenth century. 
Altogether these incongruities were very charm- 
ing, smoothed down and enriched as they were 
by a gorgeous drapery of wisteria, roses of all 
kinds (especially one moss-rose of a deep crim- 
son, whose blooms stretched away to the chim- 
neys), Virginian creepers, clematis, jasmine, and 
myrtle. 

Inside, under the Eldon régime, the house 
was equally pretty, picturesque, and comfort- 
able. The drawing-room with the Elizabethan 
windows had a groined ceiling, and paneled 
walls of dark oak. The cornice was well 
carved, and the mantle-piece matched it. Sa- 
tyrs, gnomes, tiny boys with wings, creatures 
half human, half floral, and other quaint con- 
ceits that are only to be found in carved oak, 
wreathed themselves round the room and the | 
fire-place. The Eldons sustained the one-color | 
idea well in this room, for they had it furnished | 
with a certain tawny velvet of precisely the same | 
shade as the carved oak where the high lights | 
fell on chubby cheeks and other protuberances. 
Then there was a dining-room, and a study, 
and a parish-room, and in them all were evi- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dences of refined taste and cultivation. But 
the brightest, most refined, and cultivated thing 
in the whole house was the fair-haired mistress 
of it, who had been going from bad to worse 
in the estimation of some of the Ardleigh peo- 
ple ever since that first iniquitous entrance of 


| hers on a chestnut horse, in the dying light of 


a July day. 
It had been surmised timidly first, and as- 
serted authoritatively afterward, that Mr. El- 


| don would be sure to neglect his parish for the 


sake of riding with his wife—‘‘ who's a perfect 
Amazon,” the Ardleighites would say to each 
other, without having very clear ideas as to 
what the habits and customs of the genus re- 
ferred to had been. But it speedily transpired 
that Mr. Eldon did not neglect his parish, nor 
did Mrs. Eldon go out and do deeds of arms, 
or in any way merit the appellation that had 
been bestowed upon her. On the contrary, 
they both went on their way very quietly, if 
very joyfully, and the sins of omission of the 
one were as difficult to detect as those of com- 
mission of the other. 

The greatest people in Ardleigh were the 
Barringtons. In fact, they were the only great 
people in Ardleigh; but they made up for the 
deficiencies of others by being very great in- 
deed. They had been resident in the place 
about four years when the Eldons came, and 
during that time they had always laid down the 
social law, and “ carried on” with a profound 
air of conviction in themselves, and all that ap- 
pertained unto them, being of the most unim- 
peachable order. Mr. Barrington was about 
thirty at this epoch, and his wife was three or 
four years younger. He had come into the 
place with capital credentials—plenty of money, 
good inclination to spend it, and letters of in- 
troduction to Lord Ennington and other coun- 
ty magnates. A light-hearted, good-looking, 
agreeable-mannered man of the world, a hearty 
host, a splendid shot, and a-crack rider, he 
soon made his way in the neighborhood, and 
was universally accepted by men as one of the 
best fellows going, and by women as ‘‘that 
charming Mr. Barrington.” But his wife did 
not gain ground either so fast or sofirmly. She 
was marked a failure from the very first by the 
society that so readily admitted her husband, 
and she did not care for the old village ladies, 
who would have adored her and asked her to 
tea every night of their lives, if only she would 
have gone. 

How this pair came to be joined together in 
the bonds of holy matrimony was an incompre- 
hensible mystery. What spell had been over 
the handsome, traveled, accomplished young 
gentleman, when he linked himself for life with 
the boisterous, uncultivated, unprepossessing 
woman who bore his name and did the honors 
of his house? Large, tall, with brilliant dark 
eyes, a bright color, a nose that was sufficiently 


straight, but that was coarse, with that most re- 


pulsive coarseness of thickness and shortness ; 
with shoulders that sloped in a way that was 
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the admiration of the dress-makers who clothed 
them; with aloud voice, a great habit of laugh- 
ter, and an elastic gait, Mrs. Barrington was the 
very type of that order of women from whom 
it would have been natural to suppose her hus- 
band would have shrunk with horror. 

A more curious fact concerning him, a stran- 
ger one, even, than his marriage with her, was 
this: careful as he was in his conduct to others, 
fully and completely as he discharged all the 
claims society had on him, sensitive as he was 
about many things, refined as he was about most 
things, he still never resented the invariable in- 
attention and the occasional barely-concealed 
contempt with which his wife was treated by 
other women. It was in vain that, in their 
hours of seclusion, she would beg him to be 
cool to families, the ladies of which would not 
fall into confidential friendships with her. ‘I 
have given you to understand from the first 
that I can’t help you there, Harriet,” 
unvarying reply. 


was his 
“In the battle of woman 
against woman no man can take a part.” 

‘* But there is no reason why those stuck-up 
daughters of Lord Ennington should be against 
me, Iam always willing to be jolly to them, 
and to ask them to my house to meet young 
men. We might have rare fun if only you'd 


Elizabethan windows, as Mrs. Barrington came 
into the reom. Mrs. Eldon was not the sole 
occupant of the room, but she claims the first 
mention. A fair, beautiful, yellow-haired lady 
singularly graceful in her gestures, singularly 
self-possessed in her manner, singularly quiet 
(so Mrs. Barrington thought) in her demeanor 
A perfect type of a young British matron, look- 
ing full of life and happiness—and looking j; 
withal so quietly that a sudden fear that, * aft- 
er all, they shouldn’t be so jolly together,” 
smote Mrs. Barrington. 

The other occupant of the room Jooked up 
quickly and glanced away carelessly, as Mrs, 
Barrington’s name was announced. 

This other occupant was a lady also. A 
young lady of about three or four and twenty, 
For a moment, as Mrs. Eldon said, ‘* My friend. 
Miss Delany,” Miss Delany desisted from her 
occupation, and inclined her head in almost 
lazy acknowledgment of the introduction. The 
next instant she resumed her pastime of play- 
ing with the great tawny ears of the blood- 
hound, and seemed to forget Mrs. Barrington’s 
existence. 

She was recalled to a sense of it, presently, 
by hearing Mrs. Barrington say, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
Ardleigh is a dull place for those who haven't 


Bb teach them that I am as good as they are,” | plenty of money and plenty of society. Ger- 
% ' a} ‘ Mrs. Barrington would say, with a sort of pout- | ald and I have lived here for four years, and we 
i { 4 4 } ing vivacity that was the next most unendura- | find it delightful.” As she finished her speech 
q ie ble thing to her affable boisterousness. she saw that Miss Delany’s eyes were fixed 

‘ uF ‘ ‘**T should teach them that lesson very im- | upon her, and fancying her statement had been 
J 7 * 


perfectly,” he would say, coldly; and to him- 
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self he would add, *‘ for it is one I can not 
teach myself.” 


Still, for all this soreness of spirit on Mrs, 


Barrington’s part, and for all the dire snubbings 
she was wont to receive, the Barringtons held 
their ground in Ardleigh as great people. Ard- 
leigh End, the house they had bought, was a 
good house, emphatically, and its inhabitants 
had always been well visited and well reputed. 
Ina country neighborhood traditions of respect- 
ability and honor cling about a house as much 
as about a family; so, by means of her husband 


leigh End got accepted, though not exactly on 
terms that were agreeable to herself. 


The Eldons had supplied all that there was | 


of conversation, and had been subjects for all 


that there was of thought, in Ardleigh about | 


three weeks, when the mistress of Ardleigh End 
went down to the vicarage in all that she could 
command of state to call on Mrs. Eldon. Mrs. 
Barrington told herself that her hour of triumph 
was come. These Eldons were said to be very 
well connected, but not too well off; therefore 
she (Mrs. Barrington) would be able to patron- 
ize and befriend them. It was a very sweet 
thought, and the woman bridled, and glowed, 
and giggled to herself as she indulged in it; 
and ceased to indulge in it the minute she was 
ushered into Mrs, Eldon’s presence. 

The mistress of the house rose from a low} 
chair placed in the embrasure of one of the | 


a striking and envy-creating one, she felt glad 


that she had made it. 


Miss Delany's eyes were very peculiar. 
They were of such a deep gray that when her 
back was to the light they looked almost black. 
They were set in straight under a white fore- 
head, which in its turn was surmounted by 
rippling masses of golden-chestnut hair. Her 
complexion was creamy, colorless ; yet she did 
not look in the least degree delicate. There 
was an undulating line in her nose, and a de- 
gree of nervous flexibility about her lips that 


| betokened the possession of an imaginative 
and her habitation, the present mistress of Ard- | 


temperament. Her figure was full, ripe, rich, 
and flexible as her lips; and the languor in 
which she seemed to be steeped, the air of las- 
situde with which she was fraught, rendered 
her striking, remarkable, attractive. 

‘*How long did you say you had lived at 
Ardleigh End?” she asked, in tones about which 
there was the odor, as it were, of the Irish ac- 
cent, they were so faint and sweet. 

‘* Four years,” Mrs. Barrington replied, with 
vivacious readiness to give all the information 
about herself and her manner of life that she 
could persuade Miss Delany to listen to. ‘We 
had not been married very long—not many 
months—it was a very sudden affair, our mar- 
riage. Gerald made up his mind he’d have me 
the very first time he saw me—” 

‘«Did he, really?” Miss Delany said, coolly. 

‘*Yes—really; it was one of the funniest 


things you ever heard of in your life. I was 
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staying with a friend of mine, Mrs. Mern, at | 
1 watering-place, and we were being as gay as | 
we could be, and we used to meet Mr. Bar- 
rington, who was quite a recluse through ill 
health.” | 

“And so you really like Ardleigh,” Mrs. | 
Eldon interrupted, in mercy to her wearied- 
looking young friend, 

‘Oh, I think it delightful,” the effusive 
guest went on; ‘* but then, Gerald would make 
iny place agreeable to me; as I was telling you, 

e was called the recluse when we met him 
first; but I soon got him to come out of his 
shell, and then he wouldn’t hear of any thing 
but our being married directly.” And again 
the lady bounded about on her chair, in what 
she believed to be a juvenile and joyful man- | 
ner, and Miss Delany rose up and walked out 
of the room. 

“Your friend is really very pretty,” Mrs. 
Barrington then said, affecting to sober down 
and speak seriously; ‘‘I am sure my husband’ 
will admire—I shall be quite jealous.” This 
she said with an air of its being equally absurd | 
ind impossible that she should be rendered jeal- | 
ous by any mortal woman. ‘‘Is she related to | 
you, Mrs. Eldon ?” 

' “She is not. Can you recommend me to a 

florist?” Mrs. Eldon said, putting up her hand 

and breaking off a twig of double flowering 

myrtle, with an evident determination not to | 
canvass Miss Delany that would have been ap- | 
parent to a woman of even one shade better | 
weeding than Mrs. Barrington could boast of. | 
But Mrs. Barrington was quite impervious to 

the well-directed shot. Hastily mentioning 

the name of a florist in an adjoining town, she | 
resumed the subject that was more interesting | 
to herself at the moment by saying: 

**T shall be quite pleased to introduce Miss 
Delany about, as you don’t know many people 
yet. Iam a capital chaperon,” she continued, 
with aloud laugh that made Mrs. Eldon start. 
‘I always let girls go rushing about just as 
hey please; indeed, some people have told 
me I’m much too young to be a chaperon; 
but, as I always say, it’s only the name of the 
know.” ‘This last she 
spoke as if she meant it for Mrs. Eldon’s in- 
struction, with an air that said plainly that she 
took it for granted Mrs. Eldon did not know 
much about society yet; but that she (Mrs. 
Barrington) would be ready to be ‘guide, 
philosopher, and friend” to the vicar’s wife. 

** And lived before 
came here?” Mrs. Barrington continued, pat- | 
ronizingly. 

“In many places,” Mrs. Eldon said, curtly. 

“Oh, indeed; traveled about, I suppose ?” 

Mrs, Eldon inclined her head slightly in the 
iffirmative. 


ng, you sentence 


where have you you 


Her guest was going beyond all 
the bounds of her patience. 

‘* As companion, or with your own family ?” 
Mrs. Barrington asked, with a hesitation that 
was due to her dread that her curiosity would 
not be gratified. 
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“As companion,” Mrs. Eldon replied, with 
her eyes sparkling. She would have said ‘as 
cook,” if she had felt sure that the statement 
would have relieved her of Mrs. Barrington’s 


| presence. 


After one more attempt at finding out the 
antecedents of the new-comer Mrs. Barring- 
ton departed, and as soon as she was gone 
Mrs. Eldon ran up to Miss Delany’s room. 
She knocked at the door hurriedly, then open- 
ed and found the girl standing at the window 
watching the Barringtons’ carriage winding 
along the drive through the park-like meadow. 

‘Nina, you were wise to come away. She 
is the most overpoweringly awful woman it has 
ever been my lot to meet,” Mrs, Eldon said, 
sinking down with an air of feigned exhaustion 
on the sofa. 

“*Doubly awful to me, Gertrude,” Miss De- 


| lany said, turning round suddenly, and showing 


a tear-stained, agitated face. ‘I was engaged 
to Gerald Barrington once—and he has married 
her!” 

“Will it hurt you to tell me of it, Nina?” 
Mrs. Eldon said, softly. And for answer Nina 
told the story of Gerald and herself. 


—_@——— 


CHAPTER II. 
‘«___and pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall.” 

**T mAVE been calling on the new people at 
the Vicarage,” Mrs. Barrington said to her hus- 
band when he joined her in their gorgeous draw- 
ing-room just before dinner that evening. They 
were alone, a misfortune that Mr, Barrington 
rarely suffered to befall him. 

““Have you?” he answered, carelessly ; and 
they walked in 
and sat down to it with the quiet propriety that 
was so dull for her, and that was the sole thing 
that rendered his home-life endurable to him. 

“You don’t ask me what I think of them,” 
she said presently, professing to pout a little. 

‘Oh, well, what do you think of them ?” 

*“ Not much of Mrs. Eldon,” Mrs. Barrington 
said, decidedly. ‘‘I’m quite disappointed in 
her. How any body can call her lovely I can't 
think; besides, there is a certain sort of satiric- 
al manner about her that I don’t like. I never 
could bear satirical people; besides, it’s not at 


then dinner was announced, and 


all becoming in a clergyman’s wife, especially 
in one who wasn’t very much before she mar- 
ried.” 

‘¢ Why should she have been ‘very much’ a 
clergyman’s wife before she married ?” 

“T never said a word about that,” Mrs. Bar- 
rington said, angrily. ‘* You must be stupid 
not to know what I mean.” 

‘*Certainly your grammar is so strikingly 
original that I might have mastered the rudi- 
ments of it in all these years,” 

‘¢Oh, never mind the old grammar!” Mrs. 
Barrington said, with the bouncing contempt 
which ladies of her order are apt to assume for 
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‘““LET ME TELL YOU....HOW I CAME TO MARRY AS I DID.”—[SEE PAGE 243.) 


all that they do not understand. ‘‘ Never mind 
the old grammar. I want to tell you about a 
pretty girl who is staying with Mrs. Eldon. I 


have rather taken a fancy to her. I shall take 


her Mrs, Eldon seemed quite pleased when 


her I would introduce her friend about.” 


uy . 
I told 

** And what did her friend seem ?” 

“Miss Delany had gone out of the room be- 
fore I said it. I have found out, too, that Mrs. 
Eldon was nothing but a companion before she 
married. That’s what I meant by saying she 


hadn't been very much—” 

‘* Who had gone out of the room before you 
said it?” Mr. Barrington asked, quietly check- 
ing his wife’s volubility. 

“Miss Delany had. What is the name— 
French or Irish, should you think ?” 

**T'll tell you when I have thought about it,” 
he said, slowly; and then he changed the sub- 
ject by telling her that he thought he should be 
obliged to go up to town on business for a week 
or two; “and I will take you with me, if you 
like, he added. 

‘** At any other time I should like it, but just 
now we ought to give a dinner to these Eldons ; 


| be quite jealous.’ 


and if we put it off too long Miss Delany m 
be gone; and it would be a pity to miss 


| wouldn't it ?” 
‘“ A pity to miss her—yes,” he said, absently 


] 


‘*T want you to see her. I told Mrs. Eld 
you would be sure to admire her so that I shou 


‘**You did not say that?” he said; and ift 


length of the table had not intervened s! 


would have heard his teeth grinding togethe1 
“*T did say it. Of course they knew it w 
a joke,” she said; and Gerald Barringt 


brow burned as he thought how poor a jok 


Nina Delany would think it. 


Allthat night he sat by himself; ‘‘ busy writ- 
ing,” he sent word to his wife when the sum- 
mons to go in to the drawing-room for tea was 


sent to him; but in reality thinking about the 


sweet time when Nina Delany had loved hit 


and the sad time it would be for him if t 
Miss Delany at the Vicarage should prove to 


ni 


the same who had left him, and let him go t 


the matrimonial bad, to which he had gon 
continently, 


It was a horrible question for a young hu 


. in- 
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band of four years to be asking himself. But 
he did ask it of himself repeatedly. What gla- 
mour had been over him that he should have 
thought to revenge himself upon Nina by mar- 
rying a woman so palpably, so painfully Nina’s 
inferior? He had never loved his wife; he had 
never been attracted by one quality of hers, 
either of body or mind, for one instant. Yet, 
in his reckless infatuation, he had suffered the 
‘+ Jow lot,” as he dubbed her whole race, to per- 
suade him that he was bound in honor to marry 
her. He hated her this night, as he thought 
of how boldly, and yet withal how craftily, she 
had woven her vulgar meshes about him. How 
she had pursued him and been ferociously friend- 
ly to him in a way that would not be rebuffed. 
He loathed her afresh as he remembered the 
coarse art with which she had simulated ingen- 
uousness, wounded feeling, and the like, until, 
because he was weak and kind, and entirely off 
his guard, they fell upon him like a pack of ray- 
ening wolves, and avowed that by his atten- 
tions he had compromised her honor unless 
he made her his wife. ‘‘ A curse on all such 
marriages,” he had then said in his wrath. 
But he had married her, and the curse had 
come home to him—would come home to him 
more hardly still if he should be compelled to 
see his old love in the presence of his wife. 
His wife! the woman who caused his life to be 
one long blush. The woman whom he thanked 
God daily was not the mother of children of his. 
His wife! was he not paying an awfully heavy 
penalty of mortification and revulsion in being 
compelled to own her as such? 

Gradually, as calmer feeling succeeded the 
blind annoyance which had overpowered him 
at first, it came to him to feel that it was just 
possible that the Miss Delany who was staying 
at the Eldons was not the same Nina Delany 
who rather more than four years ago had made 
every thing wrong in his life by her vacillation. 
If he went away to town without seeing this lady 
he might be a coward fleeing from ‘nothing! 
On the other hand, if he went away to town 
after seeing her she might think him a coward 
for fleeing from her. So—as he really longed 
to see her—he told himself that it would be 
what was becoming in a man to stay and brave 
it out, ‘* Nina can never despise me for having 
married her half as much as I despise myself,” 
he thought, drearily, and his heart ached heav- 
ily, an? his anger against his wife gave him no 
comfort, 

Meanwhile Nina Delany had told the whole 
of the old, old story to her friend, Mrs. Eldon. 
‘*My father is much too attractive a man to 
care to be hampered with a grown-up daugh- 
ter; you know that as well as I do, Gertrude ?” 
Mrs, Eldon assented to this proposition rather 
mildly, 

‘*Sir Arthur is very agreeable. But you 
must acknowledge he’s as agreeable to you as 
to any body else, Nina.” 

‘*¢ Quite—in society,” Nina said, carelessly ; 
‘*he would never spoil my chance by neglecting 
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me himself; all the same, he will be very glad 
to see me take leave of the home circle in a re- 
spectable way; I’m only impressing this upon 
you in order that you may understand that he 
favored Gerald Barrington quite as much as | 
did.” 

** How did you know Mr. Barrington first ?” 

**T met him about in my first year. He came 
down on the Guards’ drag to a grand affair we 
had at Richmond one day, and he always was 
seen in the right places, and with the right men. 
I don’t mind confessing it now, Gertrude—now 
that I am old and past that sort of thing, and 
he is married—but I was frantic about him— 
dreadfully in love with him. If he had turned 
out to be a coster-monger’s son, I believe I 
should have stood to him.” 

‘And what made you give him up?” 
Eldon asked. 

“He gave me a rival,” the girl said, proudly, 
‘and I couldn’t stand that; I couldn't stand 
even hearing him laughingly accused of it, 
though in my innermost heart I didn’t believe 
it true; but he was kind and polite in his de- 
votional way to a pretty friend of mine, and she 
assumed little airs of believing that she had but 
to hold up her hand to win him entirely. She 
told me little lies, that were half truths, in fact, 
and I could not bear them at last; so, hard as 
it was to stay in a home where I was not want- 
ed, I gave my lover up.” 

** And he married that woman who was here 
to-day! Since he could do that, don't grieve 
for him, Nina,’ Mrs. Eldon said, rising up. 
‘* Frank has never told me a word of all this- 
doesn’t he know it?” 

“Oh yes; he knows some of it,” Nina said ; 
and Mrs. Eldon, sweet and clever and bright as 
she was, felt sorry that her husband had kept a 


his 


Mrs. 


secret concerning their fair young guest- 
former friend—from her. 

For the friendship between Mrs. Eldon and 
Miss Delany only dated from the marriage of 
the first-named with Sir Arthur Delany’s for 
mer ward, the present vicar of Ardleigh. And 
there were moments when it occurred to the 
beautiful, petted young wife that Nina might 
have been Mrs. Eldon “an she had willed it” 
Not that she had ever experienced a qualm 
proper ot jealousy. The fixed idea of her own 
fascinations was too firmly rooted in her mind 
for that. But she did feel that there 
great touch of generosity in her conduct toward 
Miss Delany, Sir Arthur Delany had lately 
married a pretty girl, some two or three years 


so. 


was a 


younger than his daughter, which circumstance 
rendered Nina’s home life a very unpleasant 
She had no relations whom she liked well 
enough to reside in their houses, except occa- 
sionally as a favor to them. She had engaged 
in a verbal warfare with her step-mother, and 
had been unfortunate enough to come off con- 


one, 


queror from the contest, which success render- 
ed her residence in her father’s house for some 
time an impossibility. Her own resolve had 
been heroic but unpractical. ‘TI shall go out 
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as a governess or a companion for a few months,” | 
she had said to Frank Eldon during the last 
private interview they had before his marriage. 
And then, on behalf of his future wife, Frank 
Eldon had given Nina a very warm invitation 
to the Ardleigh Vicarage. On the whole, there 
was some excuse for the lovely bride feeling 
rather aggrieved that she had not had a fuller 
confidence reposed in her. 

The morning after that disclosure had been 
made to Mr. Barrington by his wife concerning 
the vicinity of a Miss Delany, who might be the 
Miss Delany, the master of Ardleigh End was in 
avery disturbed state of mind. In the naughti- 
ness of his heart he was now longing to see this 
old love of his quite as heartily as he had 
dreaded doing so on the first blush of the pos- 
sibility. If only he could see her, unhampered 
by the presence of his wife, unfettered by the 
fear that at any moment Mrs. Barrington might 
commit some solecism which would strike Nina’s 
sense of the absurd, and cause that old well-re- 
membered smile, in which lurked the suspicion 
of a sneer, to flit over her face. But difficulties 
arose in Opposition to his wishes which he had 
not foreseen. Mrs. Barrington, after a night’s 
reflection on the subject, was as urgent for him 
to go to London at once, and to take her, as 
the day before she had been unwilling that he 
should do either. 

**T find, after all, that my business can be 
deferred,” he said, when she mooted the plan at 
breakfast. 

“You have had no letters from London this 
morning, Gerald, for I opened the bag myself,” 
she replied, with the quickly-roused suspicion 
that she was being imposed upon, which is the 
private curse of some women. 

**T didn’t require a letter from London to 
convince me that I needn't go just yet,” he said. 
** At any rate, I am not going.” 

And then Mrs. Barrington set her wits to 
work to discover why he had changed his mind. 

The mistress of Ardleigh End was not im- 
peded in this goodly work of finding out some- 
thing her husband desired to conceal from her 
by any occupations or duties. She had literal- 
ly neither of these things. The greatest do- 
mestic efforts were those she made when or- 
Such 
mind as nature had originally given her at her 
birth was within her still, it is to be supposed ; 
but it was never made apparent, not having 
further cultivation than that bestowed upon it 
by a garrison-town boarding-school, which was 
immortalized in the annals of the neighborhood 
as the arena 


dering dinner and buying furniture. 


in which the loves of divers en- 
signs had played havoc. She never thought, 
she never read, she never wrote any thing be- 
sides notes of invitation and acceptance. A | 
brainless, soulless, mindless woman, of whom it 
was not demanded that she should either toil or 
spin, she was perhaps no greater pest to others 
than she was to herself—a dispensation of 
Providence which is not unfrequent in such 
Cases. 
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Perhaps the truth that she was all these 
things had never been borne in with more cruel 
weight upon her husband's heart than it was on 
this morning. He was out of heart, thrown 
out of gear by the abrupt tiding up of old mem- 
ories, and by the contemplation of painful rea] 
ities in the present. He was disgusted wit) 
himself and all his belongings; anxious to verify 
Miss Delany, and yet dreading to do so; glad 
as aman that she had not buried the old Jove 
and married another, and yet sorry as a man 
too that she should still be a waif and stray at 
the mercy of her very cool-hearted papa, Sir 
Arthur Delany. Thinking of all these things, 
he idled away his whole morning in excitedly 
and feverishly rambling about in-a wood that 
was on a hill-side which commanded a view of 
the model Vicarage and its garden—a spot which 
he ceased from his rambling every now and then 
to watch, with a keen interest, that seemed al- 
most criminal to himself. 

After a time he saw two ladies moving about 
in the garden—two ladies in bright-colored 
summer dresses. Of course they were the fig 
ures of Mrs. Eldon and her guest; but at that 
distance he found it impossible to identify Nina 
for a little time. They appeared to be of 
equal height. ‘The violet dress has her fig 
ure, but the straw-colored one walks more like 
her,” he said to himself; and then he made up 
his mind that the straw-colored was Nina, and 
so watched all its evolutions with profoundest 
interest. 

At length he saw her take off her hat as if 
she were weary of its weight, press her hands 
to her forehead, and go .away into the house. 
Then the violet-robed lady turned away through 
an open path that would lead out into the mead- 
ow at the bottom of the hill-side wood; and 
Mr. 
a casual meeting and a passing glance at the 
lovely Mrs. Eldon. 

He came out from the wood into the mead 
ow when the lady was half across the latter, ev 
idently on her way to the wood. He had ad- 
vanced too far to turn back when he discovered 
that the evolutions he had been watching with 
absorbed interest were not the evolutions of 
Miss Delany. He was face to face with Nina 
before he could make up his mind as to what 
it behooved him to do. 

Allin a moment he saw that the four years 
which had passed over her head since they had 
parted had ripened her beauty, enriched and 
mellowed her charms. In the same moment 
he saw that she had herself perfectly under con- 
trol, that she was not going to be constrained, 
agitated, or embarrassed, and above all he saw 
that she meant to speak to him. 

Her hand was stretched out, and as he took 
it it felt so strong, so capable, and yet so tender 
and so gentle, that he cursed his fate afresh in 
having lost it. 

“What a lovely part of the world we mect 
in, Mr. Barrington!” she said, with that old, 
dear, soft stress on the ‘‘a” that had made him 


Jarrington resolved to go down and have 
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the lrish accent. 


adore ‘I was prepared to 
meet you,” she added, “for I heard you were 
living here from your—from Mrs, Barrington 
yesterday.” 

" «And I heard of you, 


ared to meet 


Still, I was hardly 
you,” he said, shade 


He loved her so dearly at that 


pre} with a 
of hesitation. 
moment, though she had turned him off to ruin 
without sufficient cause, that his voice was not 
It had been for such a 
little thing! She had been such a darling to 
his heart! Every thing had promised so fairly 
for the wealthy lover and the well-born love, 

it it Was no wonder there was a sob in his 


under proper control. 


voice as in the sadness of his heart he compared 
the present with the past. 

‘And how are you spending your time !”’ 
she asked, disregarding womanfully the sound 
she heard. ‘‘ Are you devoting yourself to ex- 
perimental agriculture, or to sport, or to the 
cultivation of cabbages, or to horticultural pur- 
suits, that you are settled down so quietly here ?” 
asked. 

‘I am not devoted to any thing or to any 


she 


body,” he said, in a low voice; and then for 
the first time a shade of color came up on Miss 
Del iny’s face. 

‘‘T had never heard of your marriage,” the 
young lady said, remembering, and quickly re 
ce yering herself. 

**Do you wonder that I never published the 
And Miss Delany look- 
ed him gravely in the face, and said, 


‘Yes. 


‘* Nina, you have seen 


fact ?” he said, bitterly. 


my wife.” 

Again she said, ** Yes.” 

+ Fet you si 
on the subject a 

‘You chose her, vou know,” Miss Delany 
said, simply. ‘I think if I were a man I should 
always and under all circumstances stand out 
bravely and openly for my choice, whatever it 
might happen to be.” 


vy you can wonder at my silence 


Almost insensibly during this conversation 
they had turned and sauntered on toward the 
wood. They entered it as she uttered the last 
words, and walked along one of its leafy glades, 
and bars of gold from the mid-day sun fell down 
and irradiated their path. It was so sweet, so 
very sweet in the wood that day, The wood 
was one that abounded in ferny depths, and 
there was a full of | upon every 
bough. Nature smiled, and her smile ‘ filled 
the silence like a speech” as they sauntered 
slowly on. Poor things! 
very unhappy. 

‘**T must go back,” Miss Delany said, arrest- 
ing her steps suddenly. 
I must go home. 


choir virds 


They were both so 


‘“‘T was going to say 
But I have no home now.” 

“Oh, Nina,” he began, ‘let me tell you be- 
fore you leave me, and cut off my only chance 
of telling you, how I came to marry as I did. 
There will be some comfort to me in that.” 

‘* Will there, reaily ?” Mrs. Barrington said, 
in a shrill voice, standing before them in a sort 
of full blaze as they turned round. 
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CHAPTER 


A DOUBLE 


ITI. 
DIFFICULTY. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON was not a pleasant object 
to confront. She was enraged, and her rage 
was natural—was only what might be consid 
ered justifiable from such a woman under such 
circumstances. ‘The words which had fallen 
from her husband’s lips and upon her ears were 
in reality sinless and harmless, provided they 
were interpreted aright. But they were also 
capable of being interpreted awrong. Miss 
Delany felt in an instant that all her pride, and 
self-possession, and consciousness of rectitude 
would be called into requisition during the next 
few minutes. 

sey suppose you will allow me to join you in 
your walk?” she began, panting a little, and 
smiling, so as to convey the idea of suppressed 
ferocity in a way no scowling could have done. 
‘] suppose you will allow me to join you in 
your walk? You will not object to that, though 
you had arranged it so cleverly and quietly.” 

‘Object to your joining us—planned it qui 
etly! Do know what are talking 
about ?” Nina said, quickly, losing her self-pos- 


you you 
session, and suffering herself to speak with a 
degree of haughty amazement that only tended 
to further exasperate Mrs. Barrington. Then 
all in an instant, before the breathless, angry 
woman could speak, and render strife unayoid 
able, Miss Delany recovered herself under the 
recollection that for a certain distance compan 
ionship with these people was inevitable, and 
that it was impossible for her to brawl. 

‘“‘ If [had known yesterday,” she said, in her 
sweetest, frankest tones, *‘ that the Mr. Barring- 
ton you mentioned was a former friend of mine, 
I would have given him no cause to complain 
of seeming neglect from me; but I only knew 
him to be the same when I met him accident- 
ally to-day.” 

**Oh!” Mrs. Barrington said, rather confus- 
edly, ‘*I thought you knew that. It seemed 
odd that neither you nor Gerald should have 
said any thing to me about it; but of course— 
lor’, what a pity you didn’t know it yesterday !” 

‘**The woman is abject as well as insolent,” 
‘* How he 


But, outwardly, she smiled 


Miss Delany thought, scornfully. 
must hate her!” 
acquiescence in Mrs. Barrington’s view of the 
case as it had stood yesterday ; and perhaps, 
for all her frank integrity, did hope that Mrs. 
3arrington did not see through her as clearly 
as she saw through Mrs. Barrington. 

It was altogether very ignominious. The 
man who had delivered himself up to the infe- 


rior of these two women felt it to be so as he 


| made a humiliating progress through the open 


meadow in their company, and longed for that 
point to be gained where the Vicarage garden 
ran down and joined the meadow, and where, 
it was only natural to suppose, Miss Delany 
would leave them. But Miss Delany disap- 
pointed him cruelly. ‘I may as well walk on 
to the road with you, and go home through the 



































































































































































































































































































































































































*to meet Barrington and his wife; 
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gates,” she suid, carelessly, to Mrs. Barrington, 
when they reached this longed-for point. And 
ven Mrs. Barrington was struck with the deli 
cacy and the bravery which struggled so hard 
to avert any further embarrassment. 
But the great gates were reached at last, and 
then (with what inward joyfulness on Nina’s part 
While 


there was a possibility of her being seen, Miss 


can never be portrayed) they parted. 


Delany preserved her unconcerned demeanor ; 
but as soon as that possibility was over—as 
soon, in fact, as she was well inside the house, 
that air of unconcern broke down, and she be 
came excited in bearing as she had been in 
mind during the last hour. She shouted for 
Gertrude, but no Gertrude answered to her 
call; and then she rushed into the study, where 
she found Frank Eldon writing. 

‘* Frank, I have had such a time of it,” she 
commenced, going up to the table and resting 
her hand upon his arm—‘ such a time of it; 
quite by an accident [ met with Gerald Barring 
ton just now, and his wife came up in the mid 
die of the interview and seemed to think it was 
prearranged, and I had to diplomatize in order 
to avoid a vulgar row; fancy me stemming the 
tide of a virago’s wrath !” 

** Poor Nina! 
doing so should have been forced upon you.” 
And then he colored a little, and added, ‘I am 
very glad, though, that you have been compelled 
the perfect 
cure you have pretended to despair of must be 
effected at last.” 


I am sorry the necessity for 


** Indeed no,” she said, with a sort of sad sim- 
plicity that was infinitely touching. ‘I can look 
on him now as a married man, but I can never 
look upon him as I ought to look upon a mar 
ried man. She’s a horrible woman,” the girl 
went on, energetically ; ‘a volatile, vulgar, hor- 
rible woman; and he will have her close to him 
all his life, debasing him.” 

She burst out crying as she finished her sen 
tence, and Mr. Eldon was at a loss how it would 
be well to treat her. 

‘Where is Gertrude?” he said, anxiously. 
**T wish you would compose yourself and talk 
to Gertrude.” 

“ Talking to Gertrude wouldn’t compose me,” 
Nina said, impatiently. ‘ Gertrude would tell 
metruths. Ofcourseshe would. Whyshouldn't 
she? ‘They are the right things to tell one. 
She would tell me he had been unworthy once, 
Besides, 
Gertrude is a wife, and would bid me respect 


and was probably unworthy now. 


his wife's claims on him.” 

** You don’t mean to say you're regretting him 
still?” Mr. Eldon said, in a tone of annoyance. 

“Regretting him! bitterly—if youare shocked 
at hearing truths, you must be shocked. Still, 
bitterly as I regret the having lost him, I regret 
still more that he should have lost his own self- 
respect, as he must have done in this marriage. 
( Yh, she’s ¢ oarse-minded, Frank! Can you won- 
der that regret should have all its own way with 
me now ?” 


** You poor, impetuous girl!” he said, kins 
**vou rash foe to yourself!” 


LV; 
And as he spoke 
he took the hand that was lying on the table 
and pressed it in his own, and while he was 
thus mutely comforting her Gertrude cam 
sauntering in, 

She paused with a heightened color whe 
she saw the attitude of her husband and } 
guest; but the natural hue and the usual ex 
pression came back to her face as Nina said: 


a: 


** Gertrude, you will despise me very mucl 
I have been with Gerald Barrington and 
wife, and I am broken-hearted.” And then 
she told the story of her encounter with them in 
the wood. 

‘* Frank,’”’ Mrs. Eldon said to her husband 
when Miss Delany left them after a time, ‘ she’ 
an awful charge ; 


she is capable of eloping with 
that man, or of doing any thing dreadful. How 
one is deceived! Up to yesterday I thought 
her a light-hearted, whole-hearted girl, an 
now I find that she has been brooding over a 
love disappointment for years. 





She must not 
stay here.” 

‘* Where can she £o ?” he asked. 

‘*She must humble herself a little, and go 
home,” Mrs. Eldon said, decide dly. 

‘* She will never do that—I am sure she will 
never do that.” 

‘*T will not consent to any plan that n 
endanger the domestic happiness of anothy 
woman,” Mrs, Eldon said, with her pretty lit 


tle air of lofty matronhood, ‘‘ even though that 
woman is odious and underbred.” 

‘*'That’s exactly the line Nina feared you 
would take,” Frank Eldon said, testily. ‘* Why 
in the world women will give vent to exalted 
sentiments, when they are not called for, I 
can’t imagine.” 

‘* Nina is very kind to come and express |} 
fears privately to my husband as to the line | 
may take,” Mrs. Eldon said, coldly. 

‘*My dear girl! don’t misunderstand me: 
Nina and I were brought up together as brot! 
er and sister. I knew her when she took this 
fever of love for Gerald Barrington. I saw 
her in all the stages of her passion and her 
jealousy and her misery; she has nothing to 
conceal from me. You can’t wonder at | 
not baring every act of her folly to you, can 
you ?” 

3ut you might have done so, Frank,” the 
pretty young wife said, caressingly, ‘‘ at least. 
No, I don’t wish you to be mean, and to tell 
me any thing that she couldn’t help your-know 
ing, but that she doesn’t wish me to know; for 
all that, I have a little sympathy for Mrs. Bar 
rington, and so I should not like Nina to stay 
down here, and cause him to find his wife more 
odious than ever from the contrast.” 

‘They probably will not meet again.” 

‘““You don’t believe that yourself; they 
will meet again surely if she stays here, and 
then—” 

Mrs. Eldon did not say what then; but she 
nodded her head, and walked out of the room, 


eaving her husband with the fervent prayer on 


his lips and in his heart that women would 
sometimes dive into motives, and not be swayed 
ibout in their judgment so wholly and entirely 
by manner. 

“In the mean time Nina was up stairs, feel 
1¢ bewildered, tired, miserable, and uncon 
scious of whether she was going to do right o1 
wrong. In her hand she held a short note 
which she had just received from Gerald Bar 


rington. 


THE RUNNING TURF IN AMERICA. 
[Second Paper. | 

HE oldest race-course in the West is that lo- 

cated at Lexington, Kentucky. ‘The pres 

ent association was chartered in 1828, but rac- 

ing was carried on there long anterior to this. 

1e great strip of country in Kentucky, wher 





the rich blue grass grows so luxuriantly, for 
many years has been known as the “race-horse 
region of America.” Racing is one of the pas- 
times of the people; and the love of racing led 
to the breeding of the thorough bred. The colts 
mature rapidly in the genial climate and on th 
nutritious grass ; and, for nearly halfa century, 
they have asserted their claims to pre-eminence. 
Kentucky stock is justly famous, and breeding 
there is attended with less expense than in many 

her sections, for the reason that the colts thrive 
so well in grazing over the rich pasture lands, 

The Lexin 
larly prosperous. Since 1828, up to the pres 

} 


gton Association has been singu 





ent time, it has held two, and sometimes three, 


meetings every year, excepting in 1862, when 


only a spring meeting was held, Kirby Smi 





army being camped on the course in the fi 


This is something that can be said of no othe 





association in America, and speaks to us of the 
intensity of the racing spirit in that section of 
Kentucky; for it must be borne in mind that 
Lexington, like many other cities south of the 
old Mason and Dixon line, suffered much by 
the late civil war. Its 


] itrolled by the Gray s, and 


ts sometimes were 





at other times guard 
ed by the Blues. Still the association main 
tained its organization; and racing was kept 
up, no matter what flag floated from the staff. 
Many of the most celebrated horses that have 
graced the American turf made their début on 
the Lexington course; and the brilliant lead 
ing men of the State, such as Clay and Critten- 
den and Marshall, have watched the trials of 
speed from the grand stand, and mingled wit} 
their fellow-citizens on the quarter stretch. 
For a number of years Kentucky and Ten 
nessee kept up a generous rivalry, a horse own 
ed or bred in one State being selected to run 
against one owned or bred in the other. But 


the most memorable races ever witnessed in the 
commonwealth were those between Wagner and 
Gray Eagle, decided at Louisville in the au- 
tumn of 1839. Wagner, a son of Sir Charles, 
was a handsome chestnut, with a blaze in his 


face, standing fifteen and a half hands. Asa 
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aett 


tinction. Gray I 





etitors, and won proud dis 





gle, perhaps, was one of the 


finest-looking horses that ever ch: 


harmed the ey 
He was sixteen hands high, a beautiful gray, 
with flowing silver main and tail. He was 


sired by Woodpecker, and he by Bertrand 
He was a game and fleet horse, and the idol 
of Kentuc kians, 

On the first of January, 1839, a stake for all 


ages, four-mile heats, closed with ten subscrib 


ers at $2000 each, half forfeit: and among the 


entries were the Louisiana horse Wagn 





', five 
years old, and the Kentucky horse Gray Eagle, 
four years old. The race came off Monday, 


30, four only of the nominatior 








September 





starting. During the spring and summer the 
chances of Wagner and Gray Eagle in this 


stake had been widely canvassed, and the feel 
ing between the partisans of each horse was 
most intense. For months, all over the South, 
the coming struggle was the topic of earnest 
discussion. And, on the day of the race, a 
more brilliant assembly was never seen on any 
course than was gathered on the course at Lou- 
isville. ‘The crowd was immense, and the ex 
citement at fever point. In that nodding sea 
of human forms were the blue-eyed belles from 
the North, and the brown-eyed queens of beau- 
ty from the South; were men distinguished at 
the bar, on the bene h, tl 
and in the army and navy. Senators Clay and 
Crittenden and Porter were there, and so wer 
Governor Poindexter, General Atkinson, Judges 
Rowan and Woolley, and Letcher and Menifee, 


and Slidell and Kenner. The day was delight 


1€ press, in the senate, 





ful, and the occasion one long to be remember- 
ed. As an indication of the strength of the 
rivalry, it is stated that not a Kentuckian on 
the ground laid out a dollar on Wagner. Gray 
Eagle was the champion of the State, and they 
would not bet against him, even after he had 
lost the first h 
aged than Gray 


Wagner was better man 





», and he won, after a ter- 
rible contest, the t and second heats, and the 
race. The finish is thus eloquently described 
by the late William T. Porter: “ From the 
Oakland House home it was a terrible race. 








3y the most extraordinary exertions, Wagne 
got up neck and neck with the gallant gray, as 
they swung round the turn into the quarter 
stretch. The feelings of the assembled thou- 
sands were wrought up to a pitch absolutely 


painful. Silence the most profound reigned 


over that vast assembly as these noble animals 
sped on as if life and death called forth their 
utmost energies. Both jockeys had their whip- 


I 


] t 


1ands at work, and at every stroke each sp 





with a desperate stab, was buried to the rowel 
ead. G 


, for the first hundred yards, 
y gaining; but, in another instant, 
Wagner was even with him. Both were out 





and doing their best. It was any body's race 
yet; now Wagner, now Gray Eagle, has the ad 


vantage. It will be a dead-heat! 
Eagle’s got him!’ ‘No—Wagner’s ahead! 


* See, Gray 
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A moment ensues—the people shout — hearts 
throb—ladies faint—a thrill of emotion, and 
the race is 
7.44, the best race ever run south of the Poto- 
while Kentucky’s gallant champion de- 
monstrates his claim to that proud title by a per- 


over! Wagner wins by a neck in 


mac 


rmance which throws into the shade the most 


brilliant ever made in his native State.” 


rhe friends of Gray Eagle were not satisfied 


th the result. 


with the They were anxious to have 
the ri 


battle, 


e run over; and, five days after the first 


the two horses again met in a race of 


again was im 


four-mile heats. The crowd 
mense, and the excitement great. 


amidst the 


Gray Eagle, 
wildest appiause, won the first heat, 
Wagner the 
beautiful 
the victory to the game chestnut. 


gray broke down, thus surrendering 
These con 
tests are remembered with pride by Kentuck- 
ians. Ask the silver-haired man to-day of the 
turf, and, with flashing eyes, he will tell you the 
story of Wagner and Gray Eagle. 

In 1833, at the farm of John Wickham, Esq., 
near Richmond, Virginia, a colt was foaled who, 
as the years matured his form, won imperisha 
ble fame. He wa 
the sister to Tuckahoe. 
He 
a magnificent-looking horse, a 
beautiful chestnut, with a white strip in his face, 


the richest of blood flowing in his veins. 
grew up into 
and two white stockings behind. He was com- 
pact in form, made up of bone and substance, 
He 
called Boston, named after the popular 
game of cards, and not for the city of Boston, 
The 20th of April, 
1836, he made his début on the turf at Broad 
Rock, Virginia—a début which was mortifying 
to his friends, as he bolted and lost the race. 
Sut he was not long in wiping out this dis 
grace. During a long and memorable career 
on the turf he ran forty-five races, thirty at four 
miles; and when he retired to the stud, at 


and combining speed with immense power. 
was 


as many have supposed. 


ten 
years of age, he was sound as a young horse, 
his legs absolutely being free from blemish. 
This is a remarkable fact, for it is upon the 
legs that severe work most generally tells. 
Boston’s famous race was with that 
wonderful little mare, Fashion, at the Union 
Course, Long Island, the 10th of May, 1842. 
It was a race of four-mile heats, for $20,000 a 
side. 


most 


The match was made in the autumn of 
1841, and during the winter and early spring 
it was canvassed on all sides. Fashion, sired 
by imported Trustee, dam, the celebrated Bon- 
nets o’ Blue, was foaled 26th of April, 1837, 
being bred at Madison, New Jersey, by William 
Gibbons, Esq. 
nut, 


She was a satin-coated chest- 
with a star, and a ring of white above the 
of the left hind foot. She was 15} 
hands high, withers prominent, head and neck 
light, suggesting lines of grace, faultless legs, 
and capacious chest. She was built and mus- 
cled much like the greyhound, and her speed 
was marvelous. Her turf career, though brief, 
had been brilliant, and she was regarded as the 


coronet 


second, and in the third heat the | 


| heat in 7 minutes 


s the son of Timoleon, and | 
| 
His lineage was pure, 


nonpareil of her day. She had defeated Boston 
in 1841, and the partisans of the stallion wer, 
anxious to fight the battle over again. There 
was a great rush to the Union Course on that 
bright 10th day of May. It is estimated that 
there were seventy thousand people on tl 

ground, drawn there by the fame of the ty 

racers. ‘The proudest and most influential jy 
the land occupied positions on the grand:stand, 
and freely mingled in the throng. For more 
than a quarter of a mile the spectators ranged 
on the side of the course and of the field, thus 
forming a gauntlet through which the horses 
ran. Senator Barrow, of Louisiana, Hon. John 
M. Botts, of Virginia, and J. Hamilton Wilkes, 
Esq., were in the judges’ stand. Fashion 1 p- 
resented the North, and Boston the South. It 
Was a great race, a contest full of excitement, 


;a battle courageously, fiercely fought, ending 


in the defeat of Boston. Fashion won the first 


291 
On 5 


seconds, and the second 
heat in 7 minutes 45 seconds—wonderful time. 
Though defeated, Boston was not dishonored 
since he ran a game race, and carried fifteen 
pounds more weight than the mare; and it is 
weight that tells in a four-mile contest. 
‘¢' Though beaten,” writes the turf historian of 
that day, ‘‘it is conceded on all hands that 
Bosten has acquired a more vast renown by 
this wonderful race than by his thirty-five pre- 
vious victories combined. He is worth more 
since than he was before the match.” And 
every where in the sporting world this apho- 


| rism was quoted; ‘* All that can be said is, that 


Boston has beaten himself, and Fashion has 
beaten Boston!” 

Soston was no less successful in the stud 
than on the turf. He made his first season at 
Spring Grove, Hanover County, Virginia, in 
1843; and in the winter of 1846 he was taken 
to Kentucky and placed under the care of Col 
onel E,. M. Blackburn, in Woodford County. 
The horse contracted a severe cold on the trip, 
from which he never fully recovered. Jie con- 
tinued to revel in the delights of the harem un- 
til the fall of 1849, when he grew feeble and 
died. A struggle, and the spirit was free, the 
cords of the limbs unstrung. When Boston 
died the breeding world suffered an irreparable 
He won great fame himself; but since 
the winds have been wailing over his humble 
grave, his descendants have kept green this 
fame. He sired a galaxy of racers, the two 
bright stars of which were Lexington and Le- 
comte. The turfman judges a horse by his 
blood, his form, his deeds, and his produce; and 
judging by such, Boston is pronounced the 
greatest race-horse that America ever produced. 

Lexington enjoys world-wide fame. He was 
bred by Dr. E. Warfield, near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and was foaled March 17, 1850. He 
was got by Boston, and his dam was Alice 
Carneal, by imported Sarpedon. He com- 
menced his turf career at Lexington, under the 
name of Darley, May 23, 1853, being then 
three years old. He met the most promising 


loss. 
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its of Kentucky, and distinguished himself by 
‘inning the race in two straight heats. May 
»8 he was purchased by Mr. Ten Broeck for 
32500, who changed his name from Darley to 
Lexington. At New Orleans, April 1, 1854, 
twenty thousand people assembled on the Me- 
tairie Course to witness the great struggle for 
superiority in the Post stake, four-mile heats, for 
all ages. ‘The subscription to the stake was 
#5000, Louisiana, Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Miss! sippl becoming the subscribers. Each 
had the privilege of naming a horse to 
Kentucky 
named Lexington, Mississippi Lecomte, Al- 
tbama Highlander, and Louisiana Arrow. 
Among the distinguished gentlemen in the 
idges’ stand was ex-President Fillmore. The 
yurse was heavy from previous rains, and the 


state 


contend for her honor in the race. 


strong wind which prevailed had so hardened 
the mud as to make it stiff and unyielding. 

The chief contest was between Lexington 
nd his half-brother Lecomte, the former win 

ng the race in two straight heats. The vic- 

ry was a brilliant one, especially when we re- 
member that accident alone led to the training 
f the white-legged son of Boston. He was not 
regarded as a promising colt, and his dam was 
uknown to fame. In fact, the purity of her 
blood was questioned, His success in the great 
Post-stake race placed his star in the ascendant, 
Che swift-footed Lecomte had been beaten; but 
the friends of that horse were not satisfied with 
the result. They were eager to fight the battle 
over again. On the 8th of April the two horses 
came together for the second time. Lexington 
as out of condition, was badly ridden, and was 
defeated, Lecomte in this race making the then 
fastest time at four miles on record in the United 
States. He finished the first heat in 7 minutes 
26 seconds, and the second in 7 minutes 38} 
seconds. 

The rivalry between the half-brothers was 
now greater than ever. Each had his partisans, 
and each was claimed the superior of the oth- 
er. Mr. Ten Broeck, whose subsequent career 
in Europe attracted sc much attention, determ- 
ined to settle the question by a bold adventure. 
Ile issued a plucky challenge, proposing to run 
Lexington over the Metairie Course, a single four 
miles, against the fastest time, at that distance, 
on record, for the sum of $20,000; or to run 
him against any named horse a race of four- 
mile heats. The publication of this challenge 
led to a long, and somewhat bitter, newspaper 
controversy Colonel Wells and Mr. 
Ten Broeck; but the wordy letters failed to bring 
about a decisive race between Lexington and 
Lecomte. The proposition, however, to run 
Lexington against time was accepted by Col- 
onel Calvin Green and Captain John Belcher, 
of Virginia, their acceptance being published 
June 17, 1854. The race was run over the 
Metairie Course, New Orleans, on Monday, 
April 2, 1855. The track had previously been 
carefully measured and found to be a full mile; 
therefore there could be no quibble in regard to 


between 
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’ 
distance. The day was the loveliest of the 
season, the track in superb order, and the con- 
course of people immense. Lexington was rid- 
den by the able jockey, Gilbert W. Patrick, 
whose name has been abridged to Gilpatrick. 
The excitement attending the progress of the 
race was very great. Briefly yet clearly is the 
running described: ‘ Gilpatrick, upon Lexing- 
tion, now prepared for action; and as he start- 
ed up the stretch, on his proud courser, to do 


that which no other horse had ever attempted, 


the man and horse formed a beautiful and per- 
fect picture. He turned him round just below 
the draw-gates, and as he reached the judges’ 
stand, where the drum tapped, he was at a pace 
it was intended he should run. ‘To our mind 
he was run too fast the first mile, which was ac 
complished in 1.47}; the first half in 0.53, 
Upon reaching the stand it was intimated to 
him to go slower, which he did. Joe Black- 
burn was started behind him at the beginning 
of the first mile, but the respectful distance he 
kept in his rear must certainly have done him 
an injury rather than a benefit, for at no time 
was he near enough for Lexington to hear the 
The pace in the second 
mile visibly decreased ; Arrow, who was start- 


sound of his hoofs. 
ed before its commencement, waiting about 
thirty yards behind Lexington. In the third 
mile Arrow closed the gap, and Lexington, 
fearing him, was alittle more anxious, and 
slightly increased his pace. Upon entering the 
fourth mile Arrow was stopped, and Joe Black- 
burn went at him again, but, as in the first in- 
stance, he was ‘like chips in porridge’—of no 
benefit. Lexington darted off in earnest, run- 
ning the last mile in 1.48}. He reached 
head of the front stretch in 6.55, running its en- 
tire length in 24} seconds; the whole time of 
the four miles in 7.19}, carrying 103 pounds, Gil- 
patrick being three pounds overweight.” This 
was a wonderful performance—a something that 
no horse had ever done before, and a feat that no 
The world 
with applause for Lexington. And 
as his triumph was, it is claimed by 
turfmen who witnessed the race that, 
had it been necessary, the four miles could have 
been finished on that day in at least 7 minutes 
and 10 seconds. 

Though the accredited hero of the fastest 
four-mile time on record, Lexington was called 
upon, April 14, to meet once more his old rival, 
Lecomte. The race attracted much attention, 
and it ended in the defeat of Lecomte. This 
concluded Lexington’s career on the turf. It 
He 
started seven times in all, and won six races, 
His 
triumphs in the stud, in addition to his tri- 
umphs on the turf, stamp him as the greatest 
In 1856, the late R. A. Alex- 
ander, well known as the largest breeder in the 
world, while in England, purchased Lexington 
of Mr. Ten Broeck for $15,000. On Mr. Alex- 
ander’s return to the United States the stallion 


the 


horse has been able to equal since. 
now rang 
yet, great 
observing 


was short, but unsurpassed in brilliance, 


his total winnings amounting to $56,000. 


of living horses. 
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was removed to Woodburn Farm, in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, where he has remained ever 
since, with the exception of a temporary visit 
to Illinois in 1865. Shortly after his withdraw- 
al from the turf he went blind, in consequence 
of filling himself at the corn-bin, just before a 
severe trial race. For neither man nor horse 
can perform great physical feats, without injury 
to himself, with a stomach overburdened with 
food. Lexington is a blood bay, with fore and 
hind feet and pasterns, and a small portion of 
his hind-legs above the pastern joints, white. 
He also has a white nose. As the incompara- 
ble trotter, Dexter, is similarly marked, we may 
safely infer that there is not much truth in the 
old nursery jingle : 
“Four white feet 

And a white nose, 

Throw him to the crows.” 

Lexington stands 15 hands 3 inches high; 
his back is of medium length, and his loin wide, 
slightly curved, and very powerful. His body 
is well ribbed, and his limbs strong and well 
proportioned. We are thus particular in the 
description of him, for he has proved the great- 
est of modern sires ; for the past six years the 
fields on our principal race-courses have large- 
ly been made up of the get of Lexington, In 
one year alone he sired the great triumvirate— 
Norfolk, Asteroid, and Kentucky. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars were refused for Asteroid, Ken- 
tucky sold for $40,000, and Norfolk, in his rac- 
ing prime, could not be bought for less than 
the latter amount, Lexington’'s great fame and 
his infirmity have thrown a sad romance around 
his life. One of the best portraits of him was 
painted by Scott, representing him led by black 
Jarret, his groom. The head is turned out- 
ward, and we have a full view of the dull, sight- 
less eyes. The right fore-foot is thrown out 
haltingly, as if feeling for clear and firm ground 
upon which to place it. The whole form of 
the horse speaks blindness, and one can not 
gaze upon the picture, and recall the brilliant 
triumphs of the past, without a shade of sad- 
ness stealing over the face. 

The foundation for the improvement of the 
blood-horse in Tennessee was laid by Barry's 
Gray Medley, a horse of beauty, spirit, and 
gameness, who made his first season ten miles 
north of Nashville, in the year 1800. He was 
got by imported Medley, and was the sire of 
the dam of the famous brood-mare, Madam 
Tonson. sarry’s Medley was bred in Vir- 
ginia, and ridden from that State to Tennessee 
by a colored boy, Altamont, raised by General 
Washington; this faithful black was then the 
servant of Redman D. Barry, and for a year 
after leaving Virginia with Medley, his master 
heard nothing of him. He presumed that slave 
and horse were lost to him forever; and, there- 
fore, at the end of twelve months, was surprised 
by the report that came to him from the banks 
of the Cumberland. Altamont had made a 
successful season with the stallion, and, as the 


profits of the season, placed $2000 to the bank | face, and as the wine bubbled in the crystal 


| credit of his master. This son of Africa after 
ward trained Polly Medley, and run her, for Mr. 
Barry, against Indian Queen, owned and run by 
General Jackson. ‘The race was contested jn 
1803, and it resulted in the defeat of Old Hick 
ory, who, in gracefully acknowledging defeat— 
a thing he was not wont to do—paid a high com- 
pliment to Altamont. Mr. Barry was a gener 
ous master, and he was so well pleased with the 
conduct of Altamont that he gave him his free- 
dom in the shape of a pass for ninety-nine years, 
After Medley came Wilkes’s Wonder, ‘a son 
of Diomed, then Pacelot and Tennessee Oscar, 
to build up the blood stock of Tennessee; ay 
this rich infusion of blood aided in making the 
State one of the race-horse regions of America. 
Truxton, got by Diomed, large, muscular, and 
a powerful strider, in early days was the favor- 
ite race-horse and stallion of General Andrew 
Jackson. He was good at any distance, win 
ning from a quarter to a race of four-mile 
heats. Mr. Catton was the owner of a very fleet 
mare, Greyhound ; and this mare was matched 
against Truxton, a mile dash. Each racer had 
its friends, and betting on the result was quite 
lively. Truxton won the race, and droves of 
horses—the spoils of victory—were turned over 
to General Jackson and his party. ‘The mem- 
orable duel between Jackson and Dickinson 
grew out of the defeat of Irving's Plowboy, ir 
a race of two-mile heats, for 85000, by Trux 
ton. Among the old and prominent breeders 
of Tennessee may be named Judge Barry, Gen 
eral W. G. Harding, Hon. Bailie Peyton, the 
Cockerills, and General Lucius J. Polk ; the lat- 
ter the elder brother of General Leonidas Polk, 
who was killed in the Confederate service. 
Almost every turfman is familiar with the 
name of Colonel E. M. Blackburn. He was a 
remarkable man, somewhat eccentric, but pleas 
ant in manner notwithstanding. He was one of 
the first children born in Woodford County, 
Kentucky; and for more than fifty years was 
conspicuous on the turf. At different times he 
had in his possession such renowned horses as 
Whip, Kosciusko, Goode’s Arab, Lance, Shark, 
American Eclipse, and Gray Eagle. He was 
eloquent in praise of his horses, each, of course, 
being the ‘‘best’’ in the country. Though a 
plain farmer, statesmen and polished gentle- 
men frequently enjoyed the hospitality of his 
roof. It was in 1836, at his own house, that 
he offered the delicate complimentary toast to 
the pleasant banter of Henry Clay. Blackburn 
had nearly exhausted the vocabulary in sound- 
ing the praises of various horses under his 
charge, and when the great competitor of the 
Southern horse Henry came into his hands, 
Mr. Clay thought to embarrass him by asking 
him what he could say new of American Eclipse. 
The table was surrounded by convivial souls, 
and all eyes were turned upon the farmer. He 
bowed his head, as if in painful silence, while 
the glasses were being filled ; then proudly ris- 
ing to his feet, with a triumphant smile on his 
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let in his hand, he said: ‘* Eclipse among 


horses as Henry Clay among men!” The 
_ Harry of the West’ 


bent his eyes upon the table in confusion, the 


words were electrical. 


scarlet mounted to his face, while the guests 
cheered and drained their glasses. Colonel 
Blackburn died the 17th of March, 1867, at a 
greatly advanced age. 

Hon. John Minor Botts was one of the most 
distinguished of Virginia turfmen and breeders. 
He gave much study to the horse, bred on a 

urge scale, and forgot questions of State to par- 

> in the excitements of the race-course. 

hough courteous, he was positive in speech, 
ind did not like to be contradicted or corrected. 
He was wrapped up in the horses bred by him- 
self, fondly believing they had no superiors, 
Colonel M‘Daniels, also a prominent Virginia 
turfman, was a warm, personal friend of Mr. 
jtts. But the friendship existing between 
hem did not prevent them from saying sharp 
to other when their blood was 
A number of years ago Mr. Botts had 
a young mare entered in a valuable stake at 
Petersburg. The mare had distinguished her- 

‘in her maiden performance, and she was a 
Col- 
onel M‘Daniels had a filly, comparatively un- 
Mr. Botts 
was so confident of achieving victory that, when 
his mare was led on the course, just before the 


each 


ngs 


great favorite over all others in the race. 


known, engaged in the same stake. 


start for the first heat, he boastingly exclaimed : 
It is a pity that 
there is nothing here to run against her to-day. 
Why, I would back her to the extent of $60,000 
against any thing on the ground.” 


‘There is a racer for you! 


Some of his 
friends cautioned him to be more prudent in 
speech, but he would not listen to them. Col- 
onel M‘Daniels bit his lips, but said nothing. 
The word for the start was given, and Mr. 
3otts’s entry won the first heat, carrying nine 
pounds overweight, not as a penalty, but simply 
He felt con- 
fident that she could win and pack the extra 
weight; and if she did so, the performance 
Colonel M‘Daniels’s 
filly cooled out well, and when called for the 
She 
got a good start, and ran so gamely that she 
could not be headed. ‘To the great surprise of 
Mr. Botts she won the heat. He watched the 
finish in blank amazement; his confidence in his 


to gratify the vanity of the owner. 


would be all the greater. 


second heat, she was in superb condition. 


mare was shaken, and he ordered that the extra 
weight be taken off. Colonel M‘Daniels and 
Mr. Botts, when the horses were being saddled 
for the third heat, met on the quarter stretch, 
when the former said, in a jeering tone: ‘ Mr. 
Botts, you have heard the story of the hawk and 
the blue jay!” ‘No; tell it to me, won’t you?” 
‘¢ Briefly, then, the hawk set upon the blue jay, 
and pursued the frightened bird with great swift 
When almost within the clutch of the 
deadly talons, the blue jay darted into a brush- 
heap, where the hawk could not follow. The 
bird, so badly frightened a moment before, now 


ness. 
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ed hawk with its mocking cry of c-ter gl-a, e-ter 
The application is easy, Mr. Botts. You 
are too dute in taking the extra weight off your 
mare, The manner in which this was said, 
and the circumstances which gave rise to the 
speech, so exasperated Mr. Botts that he quar 
reled with his old friend. Coionel M*Daniels 
won the race; and, after what had passed, Mr, 
Years 

The 
war swept over Virginia, and there was an end 
to turfsports. The outspoken Unionism of Mr. 
Botts was not pleasing to the Confederate gov- 
ernment. 


yl a. 


Botts refused to be reconciled to him. 


passed, and the estrangement grew wider. 


In 1861 he was arrested, and, for a 
short time, confined as a political prisoner in 
This prison was 
the property of Colonel M‘Daniels, and at its 
door the two old turfmen met, after an estrange 


Castle Godwin, Richmond. 


ment of years, a tear in each eye, and a clasp 
of hands that plainly said, ‘* Forgive and foi 
get ;” and they remained firm friends until the 
one crossed to the far, flowery banks of the silent 
river, to be soon followed by the other. 

Revenue, perhaps, was the greatest horse that 
Mr. Botts ever owned. He was 
singular beauty, symmetrical in form, and proud 


a stallion of 


in his carriage ; was successful both on the turf 
and in the stud. ‘The last 
nue’s life were passed at Major Horner’s place, 
Belle Air, near Warrenton, Virginia. 
very feeble in the early autumn of 1868, and 
died September 16. Fora fortnight before h 


two years of Reve 
He grew 


is 
death he had refused his food, and was so weak 
that he could scarcely stand, The very day 
that he died, and but two hours before the last 
terrible convulsion, the worn old 
stallion was led out into the bright sunshine. 


and weary 
He tried to nip the green grass, but the effort 
was too great forhim. Standing there, stupid 
and tottering, in the dreamy September air, his 
eyes wandered to where a mare was grazing in 
all of her youth, health, and glorious physical 
beauty. The sight moved the heart of the dy- 
stallion. He gazed admiration, and 
there was a thrill of the old passionate fire in 
the thin The picture of beauty 
charmed him; he proudly straightened him 
self, the light flashing from his eves, and look- 
; A feeble 
the 


ing in 


blue veins. 


ed as if he had renewed his youth. 
neigh, and the whirl of passion was gone; 
head dropped nerveless, the glassy film again 
gathered in the eyes, the legs trembled more 
violently, and, in less than two hours, Revenue 
had laid himself down and breathed his last. 
The gallant old racer was buried in a sequester- 
ed nook at Belle Air, with all the honors due 
a horse of his fame. 

No horse since the importation of Diomed 
played a more important part in the turf his- 
tory of America than Glencoe. He was got by 
Sultan, his dam Trampoline, by Tramp; and 
he was bred in England, by Lord Jersey, in 
1831. 
turf, he was imported to this country by James 
Jackson, of Alabama. 


After a successful career on the English 


Glencoe was a beautiful 


turned, in its safe retreat, upon the disappoint- | chestnut, a large star in the forehead, and both 
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hind-legs white half-way up to the hocks. He 


stood sixteen hands high, and was a horse of 
great bone and sinew. ‘The greatest of En- 
glish stallions, Stockwell, the sire of the most 
suecessful racers in Great Britain, was out of 
Pocahontas, a daughter of Glencoe. The in- 
fusion of Glencoe blood added to the fame of 
American racers. His daughters have proved, 
especially when bred to Lexington, wonderful 
brood-mares. Lecomte, Starke, Prioress, Brown 
Dick, Lodi, Fleetwing, Idlewild, and the daz- 
zling trio, Asteroid, Kentucky, and Norfolk, 
all came from Glencoe mares, At twenty-seven 
years of age the old chestnut died, at George- 
town, Kentucky; and his owner at the time, 
A. Keene Richards, Esq., caused him to be 
buried in his garden, near the spot where his 
famed daughter Peytona had been laid to rest. 
Age did not deal kindly with Glencoe. ‘The 
painting of him just before his death, by Scott, 
represents a physical wreck —sightless eyes, 
back deeply swayed, and other plain marks of 
feeble age. 

From Lexington and the daughters of Glen- 
coe descended the three horses, Kentucky, 
Norfolk, and Asteroid, that made such a great 
stir in the racing world at the close of our civil 
war. Kentucky was out of Magnolia, and he 
was bred at classie Ashland, by John M. Clay, 
a son of the Great Commoner. Mr, Clay, by- 
the-way, has been one of the most successful 
of American breeders. October 6, 1863, Ken- 
tucky, then two years old, won his first race at 
Paterson, New Jersey ; and on the 7th of June, 
1864, at Paterson, he lost his first race, being 
defeated for the Derby sweepstakes, one mile 
and a half dash, by his half-brother and rival, 
Norfolk, out of Novice. ‘This defeat led toa 
long and bitter controversy. Norfolk was taken 


to California by Mr. Winters, where he now 


remains, Consequently the two horses never 
again met on the turf to decide the question of 
superiority. Immediately after winning his 


first race Kentucky was sold to Mr. John F. 
Purdy, who transferred him to W. R. Travers, 
Esq. His turf career was a brilliant one, van- 
quishing every thing that presumed to cross his 
path. Ultimately he was sold to Mr. Leonard 
W. Jerome, for $40,000, but now is the prop- 
erty of Mr. Belmont. While Kentucky was 
winning fame in the East, his half-brother, As- 
teroid, out of Nebula, was achieving renown in 
the West. The latter was owned by his breed- 
er, R. A. Alexander, Esq., the proprietor of 
the great breeding estate, Woodburn, and at 
Louisville he had distinguished himself by 
meeting and triumphing over Loadstone, run- 
ning the first mile of the second heat of a two- 
mile race in the marvelous time of 1 minute 
44 seconds. In California Norfolk was win- 
ning golden opinions. Lodi disputed the cham- 
pionship of the Pacific coast with him, and the 
races that they contested excited the admira- 
tion of the world. First, Norfolk defeated 
Lodi, a son of Yorkshire, at the Union Park, 
Sacramento, September 18, 1865, a race of two- 


mile heats. This, however, was but the pre- 
lude to a fiercer and more sanguinary battle, 
At the same place they came together, Septem- 
ber 23, in a race of three-mile heats, each con- 
fident of victory. The struggle in the first 
heat was terrible, both horses running with as 
tonishing power, Norfolk passing the winhing 
score with Lodi lapped upon his quarter, in the 
unprecedented time of 5 minutes 27} seconds 
The second heat also was won by Norfolk, in 
the fast time of 5 minutes 29} seconds, Lod} 
gaining coming down the home stretch, with the 
right fore-foot spurting blood at. every stride 
The spirit of the blood-horse is unconquerable, 
He will proudly struggle on through pain and 
distress, when less heroic animals would give 
up the contest. Distance separated the three 
half-brothers ; each won renown on fields wide 
ly apart. Each was claimed the superior of 
the other, and it was the fond dream of enthu 
siastic turfmen to bring them together in a race 
for the honors of supremacy. Sut the dream 
was never realized. The controversy between 
the friends of Kentucky and Asteroid, especial- 
ly, was marked with much feeling, and the 
names of the two horses were daily in the 
mouths of thousands. In September, 1866, thi 
people were gratified by the announcement that 
Asteroid had arrived at Jerome Park, had come 
from the West to meet Kentucky on the thea- 
tre of his triumphs. He was engaged to run 
in the Inauguration stake at Jerome Park, and 
Kentucky could not avoid meeting him here. 
When it was known that Asteroid had left his 
paddock at Woodburn to journey East, the ex- 
citement was intense in turf circles, and the 
trains brought to New York crowds from all 
parts of the Union, even from far-off Texas, 
The coming race was the all-absorbing topic 
of conversation. Every morning hundreds of 
visitors went out to Jerome Park to see the 
horses at work. Asteroid was one of the grand 
est-looking horses that ever trod the turf, and 
one had but to see him to learn to admire. 
Kentucky was also a magnificent- appearing 
animal, and his friends maintained confidence 
in his prowess. But one Sunday morning a 
gloom fell upon all hearts. Lip spoke to lip, 
and the intelligence rapidly spread that Aste- 
roid had broken down in a trial gallop in the 
mud—had sprung a tendon, and his career 
as a racer was abruptly brought to a close. 
The disappointment was great. Sad faces were 
seen on all the drives leading to the Park; and, 
as the story was told, a tear dimmed more 
than one eye unused to weeping. Asteroid 
returned to the West to luxuriate in the stud ;* 
and the fond dream of seeing him measure 
strides with Kentucky was at an end. Ken- 
tucky was not satisfied with the laurels he had 
won. He aspired to eclipse the great perform- 
ance of his sire. He was backed to run against 
time—four miles in 7 minutes and 20 seconds, 
carrying 120 pounds. The trial took place 
Thursday, October 17, 1867, in the presence of 
twenty thousand people at Jerome Park. The 
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day was beautiful, one of the softest of glori 
ously tinted autumn. Kentucky was badly 
ridden, was out-paced in the first two miles, 


seconds. 


upon the speed and endurance of a horse, es- 
cially in a struggle of four miles. By weight 
vou can reduce the fleetest and gamest racer 
the world to the level of the most common 
Kentucky is not a stronger horse than 

1 was, and Lexington, when he ran 
minutes 19% 


hack. 
Lexingto 
f miles in 
but 103 pounds. 

The rivalry between Norfolk, Asteroid, and 
Kentucky, though exciting a little unpleasant 
feeling between men of different sections, was 
good thing for the turf. The war h 
av the racing institutions of the South; the 


Y 
I 


our seconds, carried 


‘ 


a ad swept 
eding studs were broken up, and the blood- 
in t 
When the sounds of strife were heard 
throughout the land, life currents gushed from 
) 


} 
He 


horse bridled and made to do service 
army. 
rhastly woun and homes were desolate, the 
of the 


racing was abandoned, horses of royal 


people had no heart for 
turf; 
lin 
ahaa 


t 
t 


1@ pastimes 
scattered; and, when the war closed, 
t bank 
rupt. The performances of the three great 
sons of Lexington roused sinking courage, and 
directed attention to the turf. I 
tre on which men of all political opinions could 


rage 
» old jockey clubs were disorganized 


was a thea- 


meet in social enjoyment; it called the thoughts 
from the harrowing scenes of the past, and gave 
a silver lining to the dark cloud which ove 


hung the future. 


The people were sick of war 
und the wrangles growing out of it, and they 
It was the 


only practical means of reunion at the time. 


turned to the turf with eagerness. 


Men who, a few months before, had faced each 
other on the battle-field, stood side by side 


on the race-course, enthusiastically applaud- | 


ing the silken-coated thorough-breds. Where 
the horses ran, there the men from the South 
and the men from the North met to exchange 
cordial greetings. The rivalry between Aster- 
oid, Kentucky, and Norfolk added fuel to the 
flame, and the racing fever grew hotter day 
after day. The fever spread, and the glory of 
the turf was revived in the North. Men of 
capital came to the support of racing, and the 
management of the parks was made above re- 
proach. Fashion smiled upon each enterprise, 
and the shame of the past—the disgrace which 
attended the decline of the Long Island courses 
—was forgotten. At Paterson, at Secaucus, 
and at Saratoga, crowds assembled to witness 
the speed contests; and when Jerome Park 
was constructed, and the gates thrown open to 
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i 


her throne on the 


the public, Fashion erecte 


club-house balcony, and from it sent forth her 
imperial edicts. 
and he lost the race by eleven and three-quar she began to reorganize her jockey clubs, and 
ter The only time that the people ‘ 
eyer saw him show signs of distress on the turf 
was coming down the home stretch, in the last 
mile; he was weak, tottering, and his courage 
failed him. Had he been properly managed, on 
that lovely October day, we do not think that 
he could have been successful. The task was 
.o great for him—he was overmatched. He 
ried too much weight ; and every ounce tells 


As the South prospered anew 


to-day the turf is in a flourishing condition. 
Mobile h 
her Metairie Course, Memphis her Chickasaw 
J 06 key Club, Nashville her Blood-Horse Asso- 
ciation 


is her Magnolia Course, New Orleans 


Louisville her Woodlawn Course, Lex- 
he Louis her 
Laclede Jockey Club, Cincinnati her Buckeye 
Jo key Club, Zanesville her racit park, ( hil 
icothe the same, New York her Jerome Park, 
and Saratoga her popular course. In 
| tion to these, running meetings, since the war, 
have been held at ¢ hicago, Narraganset Park, 
Springfield (Massachusetts), Boston, Columbus, 
Ohio, and other places. The two New Jersey 
courses, Paterson and Secaucus, were unable to 


ington r Association Course, St. 


addi 
1 


ve 


stand up against the powerful rivalry of Jerome 
Park, and for two years they have been under a 
cloud; but a magnificent racing park is in course 
at Long Branch, which will be 
the public in the summer of 

all of the well-established 

gs, spring and fall, are held 


owing to a diversity of cli 


of construction 
thrown open t 
1870. At 


two meeti 


nearly 
courses } 


every year; and, 


t 
tC 


| mate, they are so arranged as not to conflic 
with each other, in addition to making the turf 
games as regular and eternal as the roll of the 
seasons. When the parks are deserted in the 
North, the courses in the South ring with the 
clatter of hoofs. The 
association drawn from the wealthiest and 
most influential ranks of society. ‘The Ameri 
can Jockey Club the wealthiest of all the 
clubs. Such prominent gentlemen and capital- 
ists as Messrs. Belmont, Sanford, 
Jerome, and Morris, ntrollers of 
racing at Jerome Park. 

Racing is the most expensive amusement in 
the world. To keep up a first-class stable of 
runners requires & vast outlay of money—from 
$50,000 to $100,000 a year. 


members of each club or 
are 
t 
t 
Is 
Duncan, 


are leading c« 


The owners of 
race-horses generally are men of fortune, who 
It is 
a royal sport, beyond the reach of modest in 


go upon the turf for pleasure, not profit. 
comes; and, as wealth is inclined to be am 
bitious and arrogant, racing is adopted as a 
pastime by those who have riches and I 
and who aspire to lead where the vulgar crowd 
can not follow. 
| of kings and the support of the nobility in Eu- 
rope, and neither its origin nor its history is 

This is the pride and boast of turf- 
It is well that racing is an expensive 


sisure, 


It has received the patronage 


humble. 
men. 

luxury, for its being so renders it all the more 
They make it 
their amusement, spend money lavishly, and, 
through trials of speed and a spirit of emula 
tion, direct thought to the problem of breeding, 


attractive to men of fortune. 


and encourage the improvement of the horse. 
To breed successfully, one must understand 

the principles of blood. The horse is judged 

by pedigree, speed, endurance, and form. <A 


| single obscure cross is a taint in lineage that 
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the well-advised turfman can not overlook. 
The blood that flows in the animal’s veins must 
be as the water that gushes from the 
crystal spring. An uncontaminated pedigree 
for five generations makes the horse thorough- 
bred. It is the great study to keep the blood 
pure, and to so combine the crosses as to blend 
the highest rate of speed with the greatest en- 
The 
the 


as pure 


durance and the most graceful form. 


largest and most successful breeder in 


world was the late Robert Aitcheson Alexan- | 


der. He was born in Kentucky, was educated 
at Cambridge, England, under the direction of 
his uncle, Sir Williarh Alexander; and, on his 
return to this country, he gave his attention to 
breeding. He was possessed of large fortune, 
and was able to carry out his ideas on a grand 
He made his Kentucky farm, Wood- 
burn, the largest breeding estate in the world, 
not even excepting that wealthy corporation, 
In 
1856 his colors, blue and ‘white, first appeared 
upon the turf. 
but persever 


seale, 


the Rawcliffe Stud Company of England. 


He was unsuccessful for a time, 
ance secured to him the most for- 
midable racing stud in America. He establish- 
ed annual sales, in which his yearling colts were 
sold at auction. These sales at Woodburn farm 
were, and still are, popular. At one of them, 


in the bright month of June, you meet gentle- | 


men from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. R.A. Alexander never married; the 
thorough-bred claimed his warmest love. 
though modest and unassuming, he was polish- 
He died December 1, 1867, aged 
He 
never was strong, and the cares of his great 
breeding estate told upon the worn machinery. 
The fuel burned out, the motive-power was ex- 
hausted, and then there was a tremble of the 
feebly revolving wheel, followed by a silent 
clog. Mr. Alexander did more in his short 


ed in society. 
forty-eight years, simply of prostration. 


life for the improvement of the blood - horse | 


than any other man in America. Woodburn 
is still a vast breeding estate, carried on by 
A. John Alexander, the successor of his broth- 
er, and, like him, a bachelor. 

Of the men of fortune who recently have es- 
tablished breeding farms, we may mention Au- 
gust Belmont, Esq., Mr. M. H. Sanford, the most 
liberal of American turfmen, and R. W. Camer- 
on. 
Eastern breeders. Kentucky at this time takes 
ica, although the breeding of thorough-breds, 
to greater or less extent, is carried on in Mary- 


land, Virginia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Missis- | 


sippi, Louisiana, Texas, California, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey. 
the superior qualities, of the blood-horse, es- 
pecially his powers of endurance. 


cause it was better mounted than the Federal, 
the Northern States, as a mass, having given 
but little attention to the breeding of thorough- 


Still, | ‘ c I 
| at Buckeye Course, Cincinnati, June 28, 1865; t 

| thirty feet short of a mile, and horse carried 1S pou 

| less than his proper weight; track has siuce been 


The war ope red the eyes of the people to | 


The Con- | 
federate cavalry was most often successful be- | 


breds. As the Federal army penetrated the 
Southern States, horses of unquestioned pedj 
gree fell into the hands of the officers; anq 
when Lee surrendered to Grant, a great many 
of the purest bred stallions in the country, here- 
tofore the exclusive property of the South, were 
disseminating their blood throughout the North. 
While the war broke up many select breeding 
studs, it scattered noble sires and aristocratic 
dams in such a manner as to lead to the 
eral improvement of the horse in America. 

Time is regarded as a test of merit; but it 
is not infallible, since atmosphere alone has a 
marked effect upon the flight of a horse; and 
atmosphere is not always the same. The 
changing elasticity of tracks also influences 
time. <A horse capable of making fast time 
may run in fields where he is not forced to put 
forth his greatest effort, and he may score vic 
tory after victory without astonishing the world 
with a performance that renders necessary the 
revision of the time record. When some horses 
are forced to their mettle they surprise us by 
the rapidity of their flight, and play havoe with 


gen- 


the seconds. It is safe, however, to assert that 
none but a good horse can go so fast as to claim 


special mention. Therefore a table of the 


est time is not without interest, or even value: 


Threc-quarters of a mile, in 1 minute 1714 seconds, 
by Narraganset, at Narraganset Park, August 2% 
1868. 


One mile, in 1 minute 44 seconds, by Legal Te 


lengthened to a full mile. 

One mile, in 1 minute 444 seconds, by Revolver, s« 
ond heat, at Buckeye Course, May 30, 1866. 

One mile, in 1 minute 444% seconds, by Mammo1 
first heat, at Lexington, Kentucky, 1362. 

One mile, in 1 minute 43% seconds, by Herzog, three 
years old, at Buckeye Course, May 25,1869. Herzog’s 
time, up to this date, is the best on record, since he car- 
ried the proper weight, and ran two heats same race- 
1 minute 45 seconds; 1 minute 434% seconds. 

One mile, in 1 minute 43%¢ seconds, by Ver , 
Herzog’s half-brother, three years old, at Buckeye 
Course, September 21, 1869. Full weight up. 

One mile, in 1 minute 44% seconds, by Pompey 


| Payne, Herzog’s half-brother, three years old, at Lex- 


ington, Kentucky, second heat, carrying 90 pounds, 
May 17, 1869. 
One mile, in 1 minute 4534 seconds, by General Duke, 


| two years old, full weight, Buckeye Course, September 
| 26, 1867. 


Lewis G. Morris, Esq., is one of the oldest of | 


One mile, in 1 minute 45 seconds, by Hamburg, two 
years old, proper weight, at Buckeye Course, Septem- 


} . aoa ae |} ber 23, 1869. 
the lead as the ** blood-horse region” of Amer- | 


One mile, in 1 minute 48 seconds, by Climax, aged 
nine years, carrying 148 pounds, a crushing weight, 
at Jerome Park, July, 186s. 

One mile and a quarter, in 2 minutes 10 seconds, by 
Narraganset, at Saratoga, August 4, 1869. 

Two miles, in 8 minutes 344¢ seconds, by Hegira, 
catch weight, at Metairie Course, New Orleans, No 
vember 23, 1850. 

Two miles, in 3 minutes seconds; 3 minutes 
38 seconds, by Lancaster, proper weight, at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, September 12, 1867. 

Two miles, in 3 minutes 364 seconds; 3 minutes 38 
seconds, by Asteroid, at Woodlawn Course, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, June 6, 1865. The first mile of the 
second heat was run in 1 minute 44 seconds. 

Two and a quarter miles, in 4 minutes 144 seconds, 
by Kentucky, at Saratoga, August, 1865. 
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Two and a half miles, in 4 minutes 37 

General Yorke, at Narraganset Park, A 

Three miles, in 5 minutes 27 5 minutes 

seconds, by Norfolk, at Sacramento, California, 
1865. 


"4 BEC onds, by 
Ist 26, 1568. 


5 seconds; 


7 miles, in 7 minutes 2614 seconds, by Idlewild, 

11] weight, on Long Island, June 25, 3. 

Four miles, in 7 minutes 1934 seconds, by Lexington, 
five years old, carrying 103 pounds, at Metairie Course, 
New 1855. Lexington also ran in 7 
mil at New Orleans, April 14, 1855, 


Orleans, April 2 
iinute 4 seconds, 
defeating Lecomte. 
the above table we see that Herzog’s one 
. in 1 minute 434 seconds is the best mile 
performance on record, since the track was the 
proper length, and he carried the full weight 
allotted to three-year-olds. It is claimed that 
the French horse, Gladiateur, the hero of the 
triple event of the English turf, in 1865, ran a 
mile, at Newmarket Course, in 1 minute 38 sec- 
onds; but as in England time is not accepted 
as a test, and is not officially taken, the record 
is questioned, Saunterer, it is also asserted, 
ran a mile in England in 1 minute 403 seconds. 
Be this as it may, it is our opinion that neither 
Gladiateur nor Saunterer, in best form, could 
have finished a mile quicker at Cincinnati than 
Herzog did on the 25th of May, 1869. This 
most promising three-year-old, we regret to 
write, has died since he placed 1.433 on the 
time record. 

The genius of Troye has preserved to us the 
forms of nearly all the prominent racers since 
the memorable struggle of Henry and Eclipse. 
His name is linked with tl 
half a 
walls of cultivated homes in all parts of the 
New World, and are found in many of the gal- 
ld. Mr. Trove, though advanced 
He is 

His 
figure are striking. Tall, well-pro 
»d, and no stoop in his shoulders, not- 
He 
wears his hair long, and it falls in gray masses 
down his back. 
and manner, and has a contempt for that por- 
tion of mankind having no sympathy with aris- 


stirring events of 


century ago. His portraits grace the 


leries of the O 


in years, is still alive, and devoted to art. 


emphatically the Landseer of America, 


face and 
portion 


withstanding he verges on fourscore years. 


He is eccentric, both in dress 


tocratic institutions. ‘The wealthiest and most 
cultivated men of the last decade were his warm 
personal friends ; and, if you talk with him long, 
he is very apt to remind you of the fact. His 
speech is affected, inclining toa drawl. Those 
who know him well admire his genius, while 
smiling at his eccentricities; and they often 
ask themselves why the gifted should be pecul- 
iar. When Kentucky was prominently on the 
turf, Troye painted the horse in three different 
positions. These portraits were much admired ; 
and one day a well-known turfman, for whom 
the artist had no particular liking, met Mr. T. 
in a railroad car. He spoke enthusiastically of 
the paintings, and then endeavored to draw the 
old man into a conversation. ‘Troye listened 
with an expression of annoyance on his face, 
then abruptly asked : ‘‘ Mr.——,, if I mistake not, 
you are well versed in the art of training horses ?’ 
The truth was modestly admitted, and the artist 


was forced to listen to a glowing eulogy of a fa- 
mous horse owned by the turfman. In a few 
minutes Troye cut short the stream of eloquence 
by coolly glancing over the morning paper that 
he had recommenced reading, and speaking in 
his most affected drawl: ‘* Re-ally, vary fine! 
Do you know, Sir, that you have a wre-marka- 
ble appreciation of the fine arts; that is, wre- 
markable for one who was brought up in a sta- 
ble?” ‘The conversation abruptly ended here, 
and from that day to this Troye has had one 
more enemy in the world. 

The inauguration of Jerome Park gave brill- 
iance to the new era of the turf. This course, 
fitted up with all the elegance that wealth could 
devise, was made a very attractive spot. The 
police kept the rough element in check, and 
fashion flaunted her skirts in the bright, cheery 
sunshine. And now there is no place on the 
American continent where such regal display is 
The 
belles of New York, apparently, are never so 
happy as when promenading the Club-house 
They 
dress for a race with the same elaborate care 
that they dress for an opera. ‘The drive from 
New York to the Park is a lovely one; and, 
when the colors of the American Jockey Club 
float in the breeze, 


seen as on a race day at Jerome Park. 


balconies, or flirting on the Grand Stand. 


it is crowded with the most 
stylish equipages—carriages, tandems, and four- 
in-hands, 
Stand 
Grant, 
tori. 


We remember seeing on the Grand 
Park, at time, General 
Admiral Farragut, and Madame Ris- 
To join in the promenade on the green- 


at Jerome one 


sward in front of the stands, look up at the 
crowd, dazzling in dress and beauty, listen to 
the strains of music that come surging over the 
little valley from the Club-house hill, and to 
gaze upon the thorough-breds on the quarter 
stretch, aglow with excitement and mounted by 
the gayly-dressed jockeys, is to feel a grand 
thrill in the veins, to dream of enchanted land. 
The picture is a beautiful one; for we have the 
poetry of sound, the poetry of form, and the 
poetry of motion blended into one harmonious 
whole. The fame of the meetings at Jerome 
Park spread over the country, stimulating the 
organization of new jockey clubs, and leading to 
the revival of the old clubs. 

At Saratoga the race days are almost as brill- 
iant as at the aristocratic Park located in the 
beautiful suburbs of New York city. The prod- 
igals who wander to the Springs during the sum- 
mer solstice regard race week as an important 
event in the flow of their fashionable lives. 

Those who follow the turf as a profession 
have a good deal of hard work to periorm—a 
work colored here and there, however, by the 
rosy To trainer of 
horses one must have a knowledge of physiol- 
ogy and medicine, and he must be a close ob- 
server and a clear reasoner. 


hues of romance. be a 


The horse is dif- 
ficult to understand, and to prepare him for a 
severe race is a delicate operation. Too much 
work is debilitating, and too little fails to clear 
the veins and lungs, and to strengthen the mus- 
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cles. A successful trainer must graduate in| therefore, we generally find that shame js ‘bi 


the rough school of experience. ‘The stable- 
boys—employed as riders, rubbers, etec.—are 
generally drawn from the humblest ranks of 
life. They most frequently are orphans, street 
Arabs in our great cities, who are fascinated by 
the glitter of the turf; and, when connected 
with a racing stable, they lead a nomadic life. 
Che stable travels from park to park—roaming 
from the Atlantic to beyond the Mississippi, and 
from the great chain of lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and the boys, as a part of the stable, 
have no settled home. They grow up among 
the horses, sleep with them, and bestow upon 
them the pure affection of the heart. The de- 
feat of their favorite depresses them, brings 
tears into their eyes; while victory makes each 
face radiant with joy. During the running of 
a race they may hear the murmurs of the crowd, 
but they do not see tie brilliant throng; they 
have eyes alone for the horse that carries the 
colors of their stable in the contest. It is a 
rough school in which to live; but rude contact 
with the cold, practical world sharpens the wits, 
develops the keen faculties of the brain; and al- 
most invariably you find, in weighing the jockey, 
an old head on young shoulders. Some of the 
boys grow up into prosperous men; but most 
of them remain true to their early instinets, and 
rush through the world indifferent to the smiles 
or frowns of fortune. 

The turf is what General B. F. Butler would 
call a law unto itself. Its rules are carefully 
drawn, and provision is made for almost every 
possible contingency. The racing code is broad 
and technical and it is more closely observed, 
and more ably expounded, than is the civil code 
in many sections of our country. Inthe West- 
ern and Southern States they ‘have a turf con- 
gress, in which each association is represented ; 
and this congress frames and adopts rules for 
the government of all the associations included 
within the congressional district. The Eastern 
associations, thus far, have not organized a con- 
gress; but there is an understanding between 
them which gives general scope to the law and 
preserves harmonious action, For instance, 
an offense against one association is regarded 
an offense against all; and if a trainer, jockey, 
or horse is placed under ban by one association, 
he is denied the privileges of the other courses 
until the association that inflicted the penalty 
grants him full pardon. The law is strict, and 
being general in character, but few who follow 
racing as a profession care to openly violate it. 
The law is definite, and so long as it is rigidly, 
impartially administered, the turf will remain 
pure. But neglect to enforce it, and disgrace 
and ruin are sure to follow. Unfortunately, it 
will not do to be tolerant to those who make a 
racing code an imperative necessity.. ‘They are 
naturally inclined to break beyond all restrain- 
ing influences, and they have a confused idea 
of the true meaning of forbearance. The tempt- 
ations to override the law are many ; the tempt- 
er is strong, while the tempted are weak, and, 


fruit of tolerance. The best interests of the 
turf demand that those who are appointed to 
interpret and enforce the law at every meeting 
shall be firm and just. Wedo not want justice 
tempered with mercy, but justice in its naked. 
stony, heroic form. ‘This is an absolute neces- 
sity now, for the reason that the turf has been 
invaded by men who are devoid of a nice sense 
of honor. They have purchased stables, not to 
race for pleasure, but to make their horses q 
means of speculation. Such men may be ex- 
cluded from membership in the jockey clubs, 
but the privilege of entering and running their 
horses under the law can not well be denied 
them. When they nominate a horse for an 
event they pledge themselves to abide by the 
law; and unless the law is carefully guarded, 
speculation is nothing more or less than down 
right robbery. Men of this character aided in 
breaking up the old jockey clubs, and in mak- 
ing the turf a by-word in the North. Charity 
folded them under her wing, and then the glory 


of Long Island departed. Surely the present 
should profit by the story of the past. It is 
plain to those who have studied recent events 
that danger again threatens the turf, and prompt 
action is required to avert the danger. Frail 
humanity always has manifested a strong dis- 
position to speculate. We can not keep down 
speculation, but we can throw restraining in- 
fluences around it, and prevent it from running 
to crazy extremes. ‘The racing code encour- 
ages speculation by legalizing betting. And for 
what? It is safe to say, to gratify the depraved 
appetites of about one hundred and fifty men 
of questionable character. Watch at Saratoga, 
or Jerome Park, where you please, the crowd 
that gathers around the pool stand. Meeting 
after meeting the faces are the same. ‘Those 
who bid in the pools are professional gamblers. 
A gentleman of respectable business connec- 
tions does not like to be seen in that wrangling 
crowd. If he wants to back a horse, he quietly 
lays the wager with one or more of his friends, 
or he sends an agent to operate for him around 
the pool stand. Who was it that excited the 
storm of passion in front of the judges’ stand at 
Saratoga, at the close of the Vauxhall-Bayonet 
race last summer? Certainly not those gentle- 
men whose names are respected on Change, are 
honored in literary, scientific, or commercial 
circles. These men went to the Springs for 
recreation, for pleasure, and they are not wont 
to forget themselves, to stoop from the true dig- 
nity of a gentleman. They were pleased spec- 


tators of the tourney, and had little interest, 


aside from personal feeling, in the defeat or suc- 
cess of any horse. Who, then, were the brawl- 
ers? Who buat the professional gamblers that 
follow from meeting to meeting, and live upon 
the spoils that they gather! And it is for this 
handful of professional men that the law legal- 
izes betting. Carefully analyze the question, and 
soberly weigh it, gentlemen of the jockey clubs, 
and then tell us if the benefit derived from such 





PROFESSOR HERON’S MISTAKE. 


a law is worth more to you than the scandal | 


which grows out of it, 
We do not claim that 
} ] 


Ol 


speculation can be 
abolished from the race-course; but we insist 
that the deciding of bets should not be made 
Legal 
izing betting encourages promiscuous gambling; 
and promiscuous gambling excites passion, and 
oints the way to fraud. ‘The people who fill 
he grand stands and give refinement to turf 


one of the duties of the official judges. 


I 
gatherings are indifferent to the gains or losses 
of the betting ring; if they speculate at all, it 
is among themselves, and on a small scale. 
[hev do not make a business of betting, but 
have just enough at stake to give them keener 
interest in the running of the horses; and, re- 
sult as the race may, they part with or accept 
the trifle at hazard without regarding it in the 
light of a business transaction. These people 
give prosperity and glory to the turf. They 
delight in the games that call forth qualities of 
speed and endurance ; and racing will remain 
a popular pastime with them until the scandals 
irive them from the course. The surest way to 
keep down scandal is to abolish the betting 
rules, and to firmly enforce the law, no matter 
who is at fault. Danger threatens to bring the 
new and brilliant era of the turf to a disgrace 
but if the jockey clubs are wise the 
danger will be averted. 


ful close ; 


PROFESSOR HERON’S MISTAKE. 
PROFESSOR HERON used often to go up 
to talk with Mr. Reed in those days about 


tl alluvial deposits, the latest asteroid, the 


he 
effects of climate on character, the philosophy 
of the Greeks, the civilization of the Chinese, 
mummied kings of old Egypt. On one 
such day Gillian came into the room. It 
true, the Professor had seen her before— 


LHe 

is 
she 
had been wont to pass before his vision as a 
ray of light might, without attracting any par- 
ticular regard; no, I am wrong there, he would 
have paused to analyze a ray of light; he had 
never once paused to divine Gillian, though she 
had been often in the room, bringing the fruit, 
the pipes, sometimes sitting there at her work. 
His telescopic glance swept all the fields of air 
and earth, but had failed to take into account 
this pretty insect fluttering at his elbow. But 
to every heart, however deeply interwoven with 
the operations of science, there comes an instant 
of individual revelation, when the soul knows it- 
self, comprehends its own unique aims and sat 
isfactions. And so now when his eyes fell 
upon Gillian they remained fixed there, so to 
speak. He experienced an uneasy and unfa- 
miliar sensation when their glances met, like 
the shock of a battery. And did Gillian ob- 
serve this change? Perhaps so, for a smile, 
like the sheen of a star, rested upon her face, 
seemed to radiate from her soul and suffuse her 
whole being; for a young and lovely woman 
does not suffer her presence to be ignored for | 
long without taking vengeance at last. 


So, 
forth 
the heavenly bodies so long, he began to bethink 


Professor began to 


suddenly, the put 

new traits of character; having studied 
himself of the earthly. He threw aside his shab- 
by garments, he paid attention to the color of 
his tie, to the polish of his boots, to the com- 
plexion of his shirt frills, to the suggestions of 
his barber. 

One day when he rang at Mr. R 
Gillian herself opened it. Her father was not at 
home; would the Professor come in and wait ? 
Wait with that divinity to attend him? What 
better thing could he do? Walk out with her, 
perhaps, into green lanes and blossoming fields. 

‘* Miss Gillian,” he faltered, ‘the 


fine, it seems a wrong to waste it 


ed's door, 


aay 1s so 


indoors; will 
you come out and walk with me ?” 

“1?” said Gillian; ‘and with you?” 

**Ts it too much to ask ?” gravely and sadly $ 
‘*or perhaps you have an engagement ?’ 

*¢ Fes, IS¢ keeper. 
[I should be glad to go, but you see I am like a 
child tied to the door-knob.” 

‘* But you would be glad to go,” he 


she answered; ‘‘I am ho 


repeat- 
Then I 
will stay and help you to keep house, if I may.” 

They went into the family room together 
then, where Gillian had been interrupted in 
watering her plants. ‘* You will ex« 
she asked, ‘‘if I attend to these thirsty beings ?” 
Sut 


Ky idently he was 


ed; “that is a most gracious refusal. 


use me, ; 
as she went about her graceful business. 
what would she say next? 
waiting for her to speak ; she could think of no- 
To talk to the 
about the 
» had read, about last Sunday's 
What then? 


was weighing 


thing worthy of the situation. 
learned Professor about her narcissus. 
last novel she 
sermon, seemed simply absurd. 
The of 
upon her with exceeding heaviness ; 
sembfed 
There was Orion, to be sure, and the last com- 
et, and—and—oh, how intolerable it would be 
to spend one’s life with a learned professor, and 


burden her ignorance 


she re 
a blighted flower that hung its head. 


never dare to say one’s soul was one’s own for 
fear of running against some profound meta 
physical contradiction! And here, in her per- 
plexity, she overturned her favorite ivy. Pro 
fessor Heron sprung to the rescue in season to 
save it from destruction, ‘‘ Ah,” said he, ‘if 
any thing had happened to it I should not have 
See, it is like a beautiful thought 


lly in 


forgiven you, 
that whither it will, pé 
spired with new strength to lift itself nearer 


wanders rpett 
heaven !” 

“ What a blundering sentence!” he 
**she will take me for a droning old book-worm! 
Oh, that 
fundities of the craft for the graces of si 


thought; 


I might exchange some of the pro 
nall-talk ; 


| for the touch and go of everyday conversation !" 


** Perhaps,” he continued aloud, seized by a 
sudden inspiration—“ perhaps you have 
heard of the old legend of the ivy ?” 

“No; I have read so little; I have 
not at all,” she apologized. 

“That doesn’t signify,” he reassured her; 
“it makes one stupid to study—” 


never 


studied 
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*T shouldn't suspect it. 
the ivy ?” 
“Oh Once upon a time, as 
all old-fashioned stories begin, there was a beau- 


yes, the ivy! 
tiful girl who had a lover; I dare say she had 
more than one—beautiful girls usually have, I 
believe. She had blue eyes, too, this lovely 
I have that resembled hers. 
You have blue eyes; have you not, Miss Gil- 
lian ?” 

** But I like brown ones better; I wish your 
beautiful girl had had brown eyes.” 

Oh! 


girl: seen eyes 


I am positive that they were blue; 
the legend doesn’t say so, but I have never 
thought of her otherwise ; blue eyes are so much 
kinder; they absorb the light; sometimes they 
are like deep wells, clear as crystal, where you 
can detect all that goes on below; sometimes 
they build up walls of lapis lazuli between you 
and the soul beyond. ‘The doctrine of— Ex- 
cuse I will not digress further. Well, 
then, this lady with the beautiful blue eyes—ay, 
you may smile; a smile is to the face what sun- 
shine is to the earth 

‘**A problem in proportion,” interrupted Gil- 
lian. 


me. 


** An illumination, and a creative force. But 
we shall never catch up with the legend at this 
rate; so, if you will trust me, this lady treated 
her lover unkindly ; 
and 


he asked her to marry him, 
she answered, ‘Wait.’ By-and-by he 
urged the question, ‘A patient waiter is no 
But he persisted yet the 
‘This is the last,’ said he; ‘if I 
Still she, 
secure in her charms, returned, ‘ Wait forever, 
then, sweet Sir.’ So he took her at her word, 
and traveled into foreign countries; 
day she 


loser,’ she replied. 
third time. 
am to wait now it will be forever.’ 


and one 
grew sick with longing for him, and 
she sent her messenger abroad, saying she was 
waiting for his return. 

*** And a patient waiter is no loser,’ he sent 
her answer. And so, waiting and longing, one 
day she died; and when the spring blossomed 
in the land, behold, a strange plant putting up 
its leaflets above her grave, which grew and 
throve and waxed strong and threw out its arms 
in all directions, journeying further and further 
every day, as if reaching after something be- 
yond, till the country people swore it was the 
lady's soul traveling to overtake her lover.” 

“What retribution !” 


a remarked Gillian. 


‘Yet I would rather be traveling on his foot- | 


steps than be rooted ona grave. It would seem 


like growing nearer to him, as if one were, some- | 


how, serving him.” 

‘* But what a thankless office: constant ef- 
fort, with no reward in store. For, you see, she 
has not yet overtaken him; she still stretches 
and pushes forward. Root her where you will, 
she is off and away like any truant.” 

‘But when one loves, you see, one doesn’t 
stop to count the cost, or measure the recom- 
pense—at least, I Suppose not.” 

**You are quite right. Ah, here is your fa- 
ther!” and then Gillian slipped away. 


But the legend— | 
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One night Professor Heron went to Mrs 
Lavender’s reception. He had had a dozen 
minds about going ; but when, on entering, };, 
caught sight of Gillian, he blessed his stars, ang 
was just on the point of taking forcible posses- 
sion of her, when a young man of the perio 
whisked her off to join the Lancers. So th, 
Professor contented himself with looking 0) 
while this mustached youth clasped her hand 
and whispered in her ear. The Professor gnawed 
his own silky mustache dangerously; if he could 
only dance, he would not suffer this thing. He 
could reckon the flight of comets, he could weigh 
the universe ; but I verily believe he would, at 
that moment, have willingly resigned his chair, 
and forgotten his lore, if he might thereby haye 
been endowed with a sudden knowledge of the 
Lancers! Some dowagers at his elbow, but 
shielded from him by a curtain partially looped 
over their retreat, were gossiping quietly by 
themselves ; now and then he caught a word 
or sentence without giving heed; now and then 
the flutes blew out a strain as sweet as sum- 
mer wind, and drowned their chat. ** They 
would make such a fine couple” came to him 
by-and-by, from he hardly knew where; had 
the violins spoken, or the group behind him ? 
And of whom? Gillian and the young man in 
whose arms she was floating further and fur- 
ther away from himself ?—for the Lancers had 
dissolved into a waltz. Was this evening but 
an epitome of his life, in which he should al 
ways see her floating further and further away 
from him, in the arms of another? ‘ They are 
so admirably suited to each other in years, in 
tastes, and pursuits,” continued the taunting 
voice, ‘‘and Miss Gillian will have nothing 
when her father dies!” So, perhaps, he was 
not suited to Miss Gillian in any respect—so 
much older, so much absorbed in abstruse sci- 
ences; plainly, people had not thought of coup- 
ling them together; he would have been angry 
if they had, and he was now angry that they 
had not. At least, he would make his adieux, 
and go to the dressing-room for his hat. This 
was no plice for him; there evidently was no 
place for him out of the study; he had swerved 
from his orbit for a little, only to find how little 
it comforted him ; he had dreamed of a fireside 
}and a home, but such dreams were not for him 
He was moving away to put his intention into 
execution when Gillian waylaid him. 

‘You have not spoken to me to-night!” she 
said, poutingly. 

* And you have not given me a chance,” 
| returned, brightening. 

‘* People who want chances usually know 
|how to make them,” she persisted. “I have 
| been wondering what you were thinking about, 
leaning against the mantle there, while we 
| were dancing. Is it an impertinence ?” 
| ‘*T am flattered that you find time to think 

of me in such society.” 

|  **One thinks such heaps of things while chas- 
séeing with one’s partner, you know.” 

| And hears so many things, too?” laughed 


he 





the Professor. ‘I wish I could dance, Miss 


You do so many better things. I 

sh J could read Sanscrit, and calculate 
cliy ses.” 

‘Let me teach you.” 

‘Oh, I am such a dunce; mathematics al- 
1vs gave me a stitch in the side. I havea 
al e¢ lipse of the understanding.” 

It would seem that the Professor had already 
gotten his intention of going home; for, in 

ad of fulfilling it, he offered his arm to Gil- 
in for the baleony. Why should he go now, 
when the evening was just opening to him; 
feel the exhilara- 
when he was beginning to find 

mself not so far out of place, after all? So 
he staid and promenaded the baleony, with 
Gillian’s smiling face upturned to his, with the 
stars, like old familiars, looking on, as if in si- 
nt approbation. 


hen he was beginning to 


n of society: 


‘Iam keeping you from dancing, I fear,” 

said at last, awkwardly enough; for how 
could Gillian return that she preferred it ? 

Are you ?” she said; ‘*but no one has in- 
>d me to dance, you see.” 

‘If we return to the parlors, no doubt but 
somebody will.” 

‘I have bored him already,” she thought, 
regretfully. ‘Tam suchasimpleton! Oh, I 
wish—I wish—” 

‘“* Miss Reed, shall I have the pleasure of the 
next cotillion with you?” aspired a handsome 

ith, while the’ Professor lifted the curtain for 
her to pass in before him. 

‘You see J was right,” he whispered. 

“You always are,” indifferently, ‘* whether 
you predict a comet or a cotillion.” Then, in 
passing, she dropped a sprig of mignonnette from 
her hair; the Professor stooped and picked it 

p. “IT will keep it?” he said, interrogative- 
ly ; she looked back and laughed like a pleased 
child. By-and-by he saw her bestow a rose- 
bud from her bouquet on her partner. The 
Professor threw his bit of mignonnette away in 
When the dancing was all done, and 
while he conducted Gillian to her carri: ge, he 
said to her: 


anger. 


‘Why did you give him the rose-bud ?” 

“Why? Oh, because he asked for it, you 
know.” ; 

** And do you give whatever one asks for?” 

** Every thing in reason—if I don’t happen 
to want it myself.” 

** And what things are in reason ?” 

**Why—rose-buds and—” 

** Mignonnette ?” 

‘** Papa says mignonnette is my flower ; 
[ am like it, unobtrusive and—” 

** Sweet,’ supplemented the Professor. 

“Oh dear, I forgot; you will think I'm s 
vain, But you see I should only give mignon- 
nette to my best—to the people I like very 
much, Good-night.” 

* Good-night,” said the Professor; and then 
he went back into the rapidly thinning parlors, 
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vi 
picked up the despised sprig of mignennette, 
and went home to his solitude and his dreams. 
Thus his days went on, lighted by one sweet 
hope; sometimes he went to Mr. Reed’s, and 
found Gillian alone; sometimes it Mr. 
Reed who was alone; at other times he sat in 
Gillian’s face looked at him 
from every page of his book, and Gillian’s voice 
echoed tl 


was 


his study, while 
rough the lonesome heart; and then, 
before he was aware of it, he would be years 
away in the future with Gillian—that vague, 
delightful future that lent itself to any shape 
of his imagination—for he no lor 


the sciences, unless love is a science. 


studied 


wer 
Of course this sort of thing could not go on 
He must tell Gillian about it some 
And then? 


feelings ? 


forever. 
day. Had she a suspicion of his 
Did she not regard him merely as 
a tedious book-worm, who amused her father ? 
A sort of animated encyclopedia, very conven- 
ient to consult now and then, but good for 
Thus the Pro- 
fessor resorted to various expedients in order 


nothing as steady reading? 


to determine the nature of her regard for him- 
At one time he absented himself for a 
week from her presence, and began to question 
if he did not lose more than he gained by the 
process, when she met him with the same smil- 


self. 


ing face, the same tranquil manner, showing 
nothing of all that flutter and commotion tak- 
The 
perturbations of a planet could not escape the 
Professor, but those of a pretty woman were 
quite beyond his skill to detect. After this 
failure he tried her with the merest everyday 
salutation, giving her no further heed, while 
she sat near at work; but he observed no dif- 
ference in her, or perhaps he did not know the 
difference when he Then he would 
surprise her by a sudden assumption of friend- 
ship; he would press her hand, ever so little, 
in saying good-by; he would put his soul into 
his eyes, and send it inquiring after hers; but 
did she blush, did the eyes sparkle unwonted- 
ly, did the hand thrill in his grasp? Sooth to 
say, she blushed if he but spoke of the weath- 
er; her eyes had constantly a sparkle of some 
hidden flame refusing to he smothered; and 
then the fingers of most nervous people have a 


ing place under her finely fitting bodice. 


saw it. 


touch of tremulousness, experience a kind of 
magnetic shock coming in contact with the fin- 
gers of another. Surely it required more wis- 
dom, more science than Professor Heron could 
command to interpret the heart of this simple 
girl, Yet he kept it always in mind, like a 
hard problem, which puzzles while it fascinates, 
leading on through a labyrinth of figures to a 
wrong result. 

It was about this time that Professor Heron 
took his summer’s vacation, and found it a toil of 
pleasure. Never had the mountains appeared 
so ‘‘stale, flat, and unprofitable” before ; it 


seemed as if the very spirit of beauty had de- 
| serted them, and they were no longer any thing 


but purple barriers dividing him from Gillian, 
which gave him a sense of imprisonment and 
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All these peaks and perfect out- 
lines, shading off and dissolvingyinto sunlight 


suffocation. 


and cloud, only suggested to him the inaccessible 
and So he left them—they did 
not harmonize with his mood—and returned 
home before his vacation was half completed. 
But sooner or later this doubt that was be- 


unattainable. 





ginning to cloud his heavens must end, this 
} 


+} + 


ope it threatened to vanish into fear must 
be arrested forever, like the fleeting smile petri- 
fied on the marble face, or—he hated to remind 
himself of the alternative. ‘* Why not know the 
worst now?” he thought, leaning out of his study 
window, in the sultry summer weather, while the 
stars wasted in the sky, and the morning opened 
like a white flower with a golden stamen. 
‘*Why not know the worst now?” Therefore, 
when the day was spent, when the evening was 
settling down upon the sleepy town, he bent his 
steps to the house of Mr. Reed. He found that 
gentleman smoking on the veranda, and list- 
ening to the pensive air which Gillian coaxed 
from the old upright piano, in the dark, 


“If love should come, if love should go, 
*Twere better so, 'twere better so !—” 


Then a chord snapped, and the song broke off. 

**Sit down, Professor,” said Mr. Reed; ‘‘ you 
are a welcome stranger. 
Heron’s pipe.” 

**No pipe to-night, thank you,” he said, look- 
ing at Gillian, who had appeared in the door- 
way like a faintly outlined shadow, the shadow 
of something, you would have said, which the 
wind agitated. 

**Ts that you, Miss Gillian ?” asked the Pro- 
** Are you not afraid of the dark, alone?” 

‘“* He treats me as if I were a child,” thought 
Gillian, giving him the tips of her cool fingers ; 


Gillian, bring Mr. 





fessor. 


and then there is no love so exacting as that 
which deems itself slighted. ** He will be soon 
undeceiveé Ny she added. 

‘Girls know how to people the dark,” ex- 
plained Mr. Reed, ‘‘ with their fancies and their 
lovers. Gillian has hers to keep her company 
as well as the rest.” 


**Which?” demanded the Professor, quite 





1. Fancies as well as lovers—eh, Gil- 
lian?” But Gillian was at the piano again, 
drawing out long-suspended chords, like deep- 
drawn sighs, every one of which struck on the 
Professor’s heart like a blow; every one of which 
said to him, *“*I could love, but not you of every 
one of which answered back to her in antiphon, 
** He could love, but not me.” 

“Yes,” pursued Mr. Reed, while Gillian was 
listening to the prophecy of the chords, and 
Heron was trying to forget it. ‘*‘Yes; my 
Gillian’s life has rounded into an idyl at last. 
You do not find us exactly where you left us, 
my friend. I have often remarked, that affairs 
a dead-level for months, or it may be 
years ; but one has only to turn one’s back be- 
fore Fortune steals up and accomplishes some 
long-intended design. Is it not so?” 


go on at 





| turned, 


; a ee ee eee 

“And what,” asked the Professor—‘ what 
has she accomplished for Gillian during my ab. 
sence ?” , 

“She has sent Gillian a lover.” 

**That is not strange. It has not even the ad. 
yantage of being new. She had lovers before. 

‘But this one has announced himself. He 
will not take No for an answer.” 

‘‘Then doubtless he will be rewarded With 
Yes. And your—daughter ?” 

‘*She leaves the decision to me.” 





The Professor made no rejoinder; he did not 
see his way clearly. 

“Well?” Mr. Reed suggested, after a paus 

“* Ts it well that she should have no bias. { 
or against ?” urged Mr. Heron, 

**T don’t say that she hasn’t. I have good 
reason to believe she has, or she would have 
dismissed him at once. She said to me, ‘ Mr. 
Oxford wishes to marry me. What shall I do? 
‘ Act your pleasure, my child,’ I answered hey 
‘T act my pleasure when I please you,’ sh¢ 
‘Mr. Oxford is devoted to me; he is 
handsome and high-bred; but my judgment 
may possibly be worthless in the case. How 
do I know I am doing rightly if L accept him? 

‘*Her heart should teach her that,” inter 
rupted Mr. Heron, slowly. 

‘*But women are not to be judged after our- 
selves, from our own stand-point,” objected | 
father. ‘‘They need the judgment and s 
tion ef old and dear friends, to whose opin 
they have been used to defer. Gillian needs 
your judgment, Professor, and mine, in this 
business. It’s a sentimental whim of hers, | 
tell her; but it’s sincere, all the same.” 

**Miss Gillian wants me to tell her when to 
marry!” exclaimed the Professor. ‘* Did she 
ask my opinion ?” 

“Not precisely. I said, ‘Shall I talk to the 
Professor about it?’ ‘Do,’ she answered; 
is of vital importance to me. It is a time in 
which I need help.’ ” 

‘*Strange,” thought the Professor. ‘‘ Could 
any living creature, could the whole University, 
help me to love Gillian better, confirm my good 
opinion of her.” 

** Well?” repeated Mr. Reed, when the silence 
had been sufficiently marked. 

** Well,” echoed the Professor, His vo 
was so terribly thin and weak that, had Gillian 
stopped to listen, she must have known son 
thing was amiss; but she went on with her 
chords remorselessly. 

‘“*Mr. Oxford is a gentleman and a linguist,” 
he went on to say, ‘‘ He is as old as I am,” to 
himself, in parenthesis. ‘‘ He has fortune and 
family. I know of no one to whom a woman 
might intrust her happiness with greater se 
curity. Iindorse Mr. Oxford in every respect.” 

**Thank you, thank you, my friend,” said 
Mr. Reed. ‘‘I knew you would do him justice. 
Gillian will thank you too,” 

‘** Miss Gillian is welcome,” still speaking in 
that thin, hurt voice. ‘‘ The clocks are strik- 
ing nine.” 





‘‘T must love you and leave you.” 


~ 


But you will be coming again ; 








you were away up among the 
intai striking a match to light Mr. 
Heron down the steps; for it was a fancy of 
to sit in the dark on summer nights. 
Mr. Reed had once laughingly observed: **Talk- 
n the dark is like thinking out loud; one 
\'t feel the restraints of an audience. Love 
isier made in the dark, eh, Gillian ?” 
‘¢] don’t know, Sir,” Gillian had replied. aa f 
1't think I should care for love that could be 
it out of countenance by daylight.” 








‘¢Good-night,” said the Professor now, try- | 


ig to speak naturally. ** But, wait, here’s 


Blank’s direction, which you wished me to get | 


‘you. I took it down in my note-book. I 
11 early forgotten it. 97 Rue de Beurre.” 
‘*A thousand thanks. I intend to send to 

m to procure me a late publication bearing on 

» subject of Pure Reason. I like the way the 
French have of treating the subject. Did you 
t drop something? Ah! I have it—a leaf 

m your note-book.” 

“Thanks, and good-night again,” returned 

Professor. ‘* How delicious your sweet 
‘ris; it’s enough to insure pleasant dreams 
sleep in its neighborhood.” 

‘**So Gillian says.” 

“T shall help myself to a rose, then,” con- 
tinued Heron. ‘I want a little pleasant dream 
ng of my own.” 

Had they forgotten Gillian? She sat quite 
still at the piano, wondering about it. Mr. 
Heron had never left her like that before. 
Was he angry with her for having a lover, or 
had she no hold whatever upon his thoughts ? 

Mr. Reed returned soon from escorting the 
Professor to the gate. 

‘* Rest easy, little one,” said he; ‘* Mr. Heron 
indorses Mr. Oxford in the most generous man- 
ner. Hethinks Mr. Oxford is capable of making 
you happy, my child. This is a great comfort 
yme. Did you not hear him?” 

‘‘No; I was not listening. Then you told 
him. How did he—what did he—say ?” 

“T have just told you the substance of his 
remarks, child. He recommends Mr. Oxford 
to your good graces; is not that enough?” So 
do the best-intentioned people garble the sim- 
plest conversation. 

I am obliged to him,” murmured Gillian, 
4 feebly. 


“cc 


“Yes; the Professor is a friend in need, a| 


sterling gentleman. I used to think—that is, 


I once half thought he had a fancy for you him- | 


’ 


self. 
‘* You—must—have—been—mistaken.” 
**Doubtless, doubtless. Besides, he would 
have declared himself before this. The Pro- 
fessor is no trifler, nor one to allow another the 
advantage in such an affair. When he has any 
thing to do, he does it with a will.” It never 
occurred to Mr. Reed that one may be energetic 
in searching the heavens, speedy in following 
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t of a ymet, and yet slow to believe 





lanet of Love is a reality in one’s own 
parti ular sky. “Na” persisted Mr. Reed ; 
‘the Professor is not a marrying man, I think. 
He likes pretty women as one likes fine pic- 
tures, or a good prospect from the window; but 
there is nothing personal in his admiration of 
them. Sitting by one’s own hearth, with wife 
and children glorifying it, I don’t believe he 
ever thought of such athing. You see he has 


no su 


1 needs. Science is his sweet-heart.’ 





Which shows how well Mr. Heron was compre- 
hended by his circle of friends. 

Gillian did not reply to this. Was it possi- 
ble that no woman would ever touch his heart ? 
!She was suddenly afflicted with a profound 
pity for the sex. 

She sat there long after her father had gon 
| to rest, thinking her tiresome thoughts, bear 
ing the burden not quite alone, for the Pro- 
| fessor, in his lonesome study, was bearing the 
| same burden too, but feeling it heavy upon her 
| heart, for all that. Plainly, her little scheme 
| had not succeeded. Mr. Heron had not fallen 
into the little trap her inexperience had set for 
him. She had thought, “If he cares the least 
llittle bit in the world for me—and sometimes 


|I believe he does—it will move him to know 
that I have another lover ;” not that Gillian was 
lone to urge her lovers forward to confession, 
but she would fain set her heart at rest, now 
| and forever, concerning the Professor, and she 
judged that she might gather some sort of as 
surance, pleasant or painful as it might be, 
|from his words and actions, following on his 
knowledge of Mr. Oxford’s designs. Jut as 
| far as Gillian could understand, having trusted 





to the ears of another, he had dropped nothing 
| that could lead one to suspect his feelings to- 
| ward her to be other than those of a cordial 
| friend, rejoicing in the prospect of her good 
|fortune. Even her father had been struck by 
the Professor’s purely friendly view of the sit- 
uation, and it did not occur to Gillian to in- 
quire if her father were one to observe faith- 
fully in such a matter, or to comprehend effi 
ciently, the feelings of a person with whose in- 
tellectual nature only he had held familiar in 
tercourse. 


| 


Well, since no one loved her half so truly as 
| Mr. Oxford, why not consent to his love? Why 
| not make some one happy, though it should be 

at her own expense? Why should Mr. Ox- 
| ford be made miserable because she could not 
“reach her rose?” He would come for his 
| answer next week ; should it be Yes, or No? 

| How often we are called to observe upon 
| what slight threads our behavior hangs! If the 
| wil d had not risen a little gustily, just then, 
very possibly Gillian’s answer would have been 
Yes. Victor Hugo asserts that it was only 
a few drops of rain which decided the fate of 
Waterloo; so it was but a breath of wind that 
interfered to Mr. Oxford’s discomfiture. Very 
| possibly he himself may have felt the wind ris- 
ing, as he loitered in his spicy garden, think- 


Se ee 
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ing of Gillian and her answer to his suit; for | 
she had desired him to take her negative as a| 
finali and it had been at his express 
solicitation that she had been brought to con- 
sider it for the space of a week; so it may be 
thi Mt b e felt the wind rising a little roughly, and | 






ty, only 

















memoranda merely—the titles of some aan in 
scientific 
York—of a firm in Holland. There was an- 
is another side to every thing 
leaf over and ‘A Sonnet to Gillian! 

For a moment she covered her eyes with her 
hands, like one coming suddenly from the dark 
into a lighted room. It was an optical delu- 
sion; she did not believe in it. But when she 
chose to-open her eyes again, there it was, and 
in the Professor’s handwriting! And to make | 
certain of that, she hunted up some notes he 
had father, 


read : 


addressed to her on current sub- 















jects, of no particular private interest, and com- 
v4 pared them. There was not a shadow of doubt. 
oh It was the Professor’s; he had dropped the 











notice. And then? 


Why 












And all the loveliness that is your own 

Has into withered wrinkles grown— 

When the blue lustre of your eyes’ magnificence 
Is but a memory of the bitter tense? 

Ah! while your heart is great as it is good, 
I can not then forget you if I would. 

Shall I forget you? Oh, when that shall be, 
I must have lost the light from land or sea- 
I must have closed my eyes eternally! 

For while my heart beats, or my spirit lives, 
*Mid all the hopes that gracious Heaven gives, 
To love you still, as here on earth I love, 

Oh, this it is that perfect heaven to prove!” 













up with a doubt, giving the same impression as 
a cloudy day when one wakes and looks for 
sunshine. There might be another Gillian than 
herself. Thus, while she poured the coffee for 
her father, she asked, crimsoning to the temples : | 

“Isn't Gillian a rare name, father ?” 
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| having fled from France 


said, ‘* There is going to be a change of weath- 

ri er,” little guessing how it was to affect his own 
i fi ‘iy fortunes. So the wind came up from the south- 
ea ae east, and bent the syringa-bushes, and rifled the | 
i, q sweet-brier, and set a bit of paper floating like | 
ore a great white moth, from one end of the veran- | 
} ; da to the other, where Gillian sat. ‘‘What on 
in earth’s that?” said she, startled by the sud len | 
ata 7' apparition of this piece of white paper that h: 1d | 
H taken wings, and then she put out her hand 
ind captured it. She carried it into the house 

and turned up the gas to inspect her trophy— 


works—the name of a street in New | 


other side to the paper, however; there always | 
She turned the 


leaf from his note-book, and it had escaped his | 
, he must love her, 


after all; she should certainly not say Yes to} 
’ j ‘ Mr. Oxford now. How could she ever have 
Rit! thought of it ? 

ie Now I am aware that the Professor never 
(her) intended tnis sonnet for publication, and that | 
Bt it will not at ali advance his literary reputa- 
Hi tion; but in making up the sum of his mis- 
ae takes I feel bound to give it in, as part and 
AM parcel thereof, premising that Mr. Heron was 
(te a lover, and not a poet 
in “Shall I forget you, when long years have flown, 


But when Gillian had slept on it, she woke | 








“Yes: I should say it was somewhat ray 
You were named for your great-grandmother 
De Champs, who was born at sea, her pare 


on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew.” 

** And you have never heard of another Gj 
lian? I should like to be the only Gillian ; 
| the world. None of your friends have eye; 
spoken of one—Mr. Rydal or—the Professor? 

‘“*Why, I’m not certain about that. | 
read of the name; and, now I think of it, the; 
was a Gillian Rogers, a music-teacher, w) 
boarded in the house with Heron last year, | 
remember it because he used to speak of her 
kindness in playing the music of Bach for hin 
of which he is a particular admirer.” 

Gillian’s hand shook at this revelation, an 

riled the coffee. ‘I wish J could play the 
music of Bach.” She was mortified that ey 

in the seclusion of her own heart she had ay 
| propriated what had been intended for anoth- 
er. Then, like one drowning, she caught 

| the only straw that presented itself, and asked, 
| quite humbly, recurring to the sonnet: 
| don’t seem to recollect her. 


| 


Was sl 
pretty? Tad she blue eyes?” 
“Tf it hadn’t been for her eyes 
sic, J should have called her plain. For the 
music made you forget her features, and at 
last led you to invest them with somewhat 
its own charm; and her eyes were black as 
| Sloes, and brilliant as stars.” 
| “Then that is settled,” said Gillian, f 
| ting herself, and speaking aloud. 
Bis What is settled, child ?” 
**Oh—the coffee. Isn’t it?” 
‘Indeed, I was just about to remark the con- 
trary. However, one’s coffee can’t always be 


and her mu 


ret- 


clear asamber. Pass the cream, Gillian. This 
little pitcher descended with the name. They 
say that little pitchers have great ears. If this 


one could only give us the benefit, we should 
hear many fine sayings of the French wits who 
assembled at the table of your ancestors.” 

But Gillian cared little for French wits or 
silver heir-looms just then. ‘The possibilities 
of the present were more potent with her than 
any realities of the past, however brilliant. 

But when a fortnight had elapsed, and the 
shadow of the Professor had not darkened their 
doors, Mr. Reed began to grow uneasy. As for 
Gillian, established in certainty, she felt that she 
could now wait patiently a thousand years. 

“T believe I'll go down to the Professor's 
room,” said Mr. Reed at last, ‘‘and ask him 
up to tea to-night.” But he returned i in short 
metre, alone and discomfited. 

“What do you suppose has possessed the 
man, Gillian?” he asked. ‘If you will believe 
it, he has packed up and gone off to the Con- 
tinent!” 

Gillian answered with a vacant stare. 

**T feel hurt,” continued her father—“ neve! 
to come and say good-by. Can we have of- 
| fended him ? 
“Ts it the 





asked 


“O 
2 


Professor ye’s telling of 








RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 





—_————— 


busying herself in the | 


left a card of his own, 


servant, who was 


m. ‘Sure an’ he 


n’ I put it in the basket, thinking ye'd be aft-| 
er seeing it, to be sure; an’ if ye didn’t, he’d 
» coming again, an’ it wasn’t no great matter 
| 


no way. } 


So the card was hunted up, and found to be | 


} 
the bearer of this message, in pencil: | 
not to find youin. Came to say good-by to 
all. I sail in the Petrel, for Havre, to-morrow. 
ne to see you again three years hence; 
I J 
Yours truly, 


‘Sorry 


re. tayMOND HERON. 
‘‘ Very satisfactory!” growled Mr. Reed. 
“ Very sudden!” commented Gillian. ‘‘ Very 
mysterious—very, very, VERY cruel!” she add- 
d. in the solitude of her heart, where a great 
leal was going on, silently and painfully. Three 
ars! What should she do with them? 
‘‘Mr, Oxford is in the drawing-room, Miss 
Gillian,” announced the servant. 
‘¢He has come for his answer,” 
r father. 
‘‘T know it,” returned his daughter. 
‘*T confess myself favorable to him. 
And then, 


whispered 


ing can be urged against him 
Gillian, remember the Professor.” 
ia I shall remember the Profi ssor /” 
into the drawing-room. 


and passed 


Three years, that seem such an eternity 
young, who have not learned the art 
waiting gracefully—even three years have 
end, be they ever so barren of pleasure or fruit- 
ful of pain. 

**And so does a continental tour,” thought 
Professor Heron, pulling at Mr. Reed’s door- 
bell. ‘Am I cured, or only convalescent ? 
Or is love like rays of light, which reach and 
influence us long after the star has left its 
place in heaven ?” 

He found Gillian watering her plants, which 
three years of painstaking had created into a 


No-| 


to | 
of 
an | 
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sort of fragrant wilderness, filling an entire al 
cove of the parlor. 

**Good-morning!” said he, with the most 
sa hope I 
ind you well, and that three years have not 
ufficed to erase me from your memory,” 

‘*Professor Heron! I am glad to see you. 
You bewildered me for an instant.” 

of) understand it. When is not 
thinking of a person who is supposed to be at 


cordial manner at his command. 


can one 


so don't} the other end of the earth—” 


: 


‘That's just it. I was thinking of you; 
and I was bewildered at having my thought 
realized so suddenly.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Oxford; this is a most 
gracious welcome home.” 
| ‘Mrs. Oxford !” repeated Gillian, laughing 
‘ITdon’tknowher. Youaremistaken. Iam Miss 
| Gillian still. Nobody has taken pity upon me. 
*“So much the worse for them. But when 
| I left, you were going to take pity upon Mr. 
| Oxford. How is this ?” 
‘I did not love Mr. Oxford, Mr. Her: 


she answered, quietly. 


yn,” 


| **Miss Gillian,” pursued the Professor, 


believe I made a mistake in going away.” 

**Do you?” said Gillian, moving her fingers 
nervously. 

**Do you think I made another in coming 
back?” He had her hand now, and was read 
ing her face with an interest he had 
‘* La Verrier,” to Greek ode or Latin 
**Do you think I made another 
mistake in coming back, Gillian, to ask—to be 
| for your love ?” 


| 
never 
given to 
| 

hexameter. 


g 

; ‘I hope you may never have reason to think 

answered him. ‘I should not like to 

be called Professor Heron’s Mistake, you know,’ 

| she laughed; ‘‘ and as to the rest, why, one has 
| a right to ask for one’s own.” 

‘* And you are my own?” 


++ Vea.” 


she 


so 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By GEORG 


N approaching the name of William Make- 

peace Thackeray I feel a degree of delicacy, 
and even timidity, which his absence from the 
scene of his world-wide renown does not tend 
to diminish; for Thackeray was a man of such 
large mental proportions, and such far-seeing 
power in his mode of anatomizing and criticising 
human character, that one seems to be treading 
on voleanic ground in venturing to deal with 
him at all. But of what is biography com- 
posed? Assuredly not of the knowledge and 
experience of one privileged person, but of the 
aggregate contributions of many, who are will- 
ing, when occasion offers, to state what they 
know for the information and benefit of poster- 
ity. A hundred admirers of Thackeray might 
undertake to write a memoir of him, and yet 
the task of doing full justice to his character 


1E HODDER. 


t 
U 


and career must necessarily be left to a chosen 
future historian, who shall zealously gather to 
gether all the bits and fragments to be found 
scattered among books and men, and blend 
them into a substantial and permanent shape. 
But it must be admitted that there is an excep- 
tional difficulty in regard to Thackeray, inas- 
much as there were few whom he allowed to 
know him, in the true sense of the phrase—that 
is to say, there was a constitutional reserve in 
his manner, accompanied, at times, by a cold 
austerity which led to some misgivings as to 
the possibility of his being the pleasant social 
companion his intimates often described him to 
be. And yet it is well known to those who saw 
much of Thackeray in his familiar moments 
that he could be essentially ‘‘ jolly” (a favorite 
term of his) when the humor suited him, and 
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that he would, on such occasions, open his 
heart as freely as if the word “ reticence” formed 
no part of his vocabulary; whereas, at other 
times, he would keep himself entirely within 
himself, and answer a question by a monosyl- 
lable, or peradventure by a significant move- 
ment of the head. At one moment he would 
look you full in the face and greet you jauntily ; 
at another he would turn from you with a pe- 
culiar waving of the hand, which of course in- 
dicated that he had no desire to talk. Men 
who were members of the same club with him 
have been heard to say that sometimes he would 
pass them in the lobbies unnoticed, and at oth- 
ers he would cheerfully initiate a conversation, 
and leave behind him an impression that sul- 
lenness or hauteur was wholly foreign to his na- 
ture, It should be stated, however, that his 
health for many years had never been entirely 
unimpaired, and that his acute sensibility often 
rendered it irksome to him to come in contact 
with his fellow-men. In short, he was essen- 
tially of a nervous temperament, and altogether 
deficient in that vigorous self-possession which 
enables a man to shine in public assemblies ; 
for it was absolute pain to him to be called upon 
to make a speech, and even in ordinary conver- 
sation he showed no particular desire to hold a 
prominent place. But, the above considerations 
apart, it would be easier to know many men ina 
few days than it would be thoroughly to under- 
stand Thackeray in the same number of years. 
Douglas Jerrold, dating his acquaintance with 
Thackeray from the time that the latter, by 
some curious hazard, illustrated his book of 
‘*Men of Character,” was often heard to say, 
‘*T have known Thackeray eighteen years, and 
I don’t know him yet.” But that the great 
novelist and satirist had a generous and sympa- 
thetic heart can hardly, I think, be disputed ; 
and even the few brief letters which I received 
from him are sufficient to prove that, however 
austere he sometimes appeared to be externally, 
he was very rarely wanting in readiness to per- 
form a kind office. 

At one period of my intercourse with Mr. 
Thackeray I had been reading his ‘‘ Journey 
from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” and, having al- 


ways been an enthusiastic admirer of his writ- | 


ings, long before I knew that the ‘ Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh” of Fraser's Magazine was 
identical with W. M. Thackeray, I could not 
refrain from expressing to him by letter the de- 
light I had drawn from his Egyptian pages. 
Among other things, I remember being deeply 
impressed by the graphic power displayed in 
the poem of ‘‘The White Squall,” and by the 
charming burst of parental feeling with which 
it concludes.* 
‘And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o'er the sea; 
I thought as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me. 





| To Onslow Square I accordingly went on the 


Mr. Thackeray’s answer was as follows : 


“Dear Hopper,—I thank you very much for y; 
note, and am very glad that my little book has gi 
you pleasure. I hope that the future works of t = 
same author will please you, and, indeed, am 
anxious to have as many people as may be of “8 
opinion. It is not my intention to return to Const 
tinople at present, and when there I hope I shall 
more moral than in former days, and have no des 
to fling the handkerchief to any members whatsoey 
of his Highness’s seraglio. 

‘Yours truly, 





W. M. Tuackeray,” 


I can not at this distant date precisely « 
mind the circumstances under which I continu 
at intervals, to meet Mr. Thackeray, but th: 
rious letters I received from him contain the 
most gratifying proof that he was always \ 
affected toward writers who could not possib] 
aspire to his own rank in the literary army 
and the following extract is one of the best evi 
dences of this fact I can adduce, because, at 
the time he wrote it, my knowledge of him d 
not extend beyond that which was derived fror 
a few brief conversations with him at the c] 
bers of a friend, upon matters in no way 

lating to business, such as afterward broug 
me more closely in contact with him. 
| The letter refers to a loss which had just | 
fallen me, in consequence of some cl 
which had taken place in a newspaper est 
lishment with which I was then connected. I: 
is dated May 19, 1855, and says: 











1 


‘*T am sincerely sorry to hear of your position, 
send the little contribution which came so opportune- 
ly from another friend whom I was enabled onc 
help. When you are well-to-do again I know y: 
pay it back, and I dare say somebody else will w 
the money, which is meanwhile most heartily at y 
service.” 


It was afterward explained to me that Mr 
Thackeray made a practice of acting upon tl 
principle embodied in the above note. L 
many other generous men, he had always af 
pounds floating about among friends and a 
quaintances whom he had been able to ob! 
in their necessity, and whenever he receiv: 
back money which he had lent, he did not 1 
it into his pocket with a glow of satisfaction at 
having added so much to his exchequer; | 
congratulated himself that he could transfer t] 
same sum to another person who he knew was 
in need of it. 

To my great satisfaction, I received one even- 
ing a note from Mr. Thackeray, which I had 
been expecting for several days, as he had prom- 
ised to write to me on the subject; but, as the 
delay seemed ominous, I began to think he had 
changed his determination, and would not re- 
quire my services as now suggested. In this 
note, which is dated Onslow Square, September 
6, 1855, he says, after referring to other mat- 
ters: 





| JT want a little work done in the way of arranging 
papers, copying at the B. M., etc.—if you are free, and 
will come here on Tuesday morning next, I can em- 
| ploy your services, and put some money in your way.” 





id found Mr. Thackeray 
At. instead of en- 
tering upon business in that part of the 


orning fixed upon, at 
n his study to receive me; b 
house, 


' } . 
e tooK m¢ 


up stairs to his bedroom, where ev- 
arrangement had been made for the 
nee of writing. I then 


s busily occupied in preparing his le 


con- 
learned that he 
ctures on 
and that he had need of 
ranuensis to fill the place of one who was 
In that capacity, it 
ny task to write to his dictation, and t 


‘Four Georges,” 
rwise OK cupied. 


make extracts from books, according to his in 
structions, either at his own house or at the 
British Museum. This duty called me to his 
bedchamber every morning, and, as a general 
le, I found him up and ready to begin wor 
though he was sometimes in doubt and difficulty 
s to whether he should commerfce operations 
ting, 0 
wn. 


r standing, or walking about, or lying 
Often he would light a cigar, and, aft 

pacing the room for a few minutes, would 
t the unsmoked remnant on the mantle-piece, 
nd resume his work with increased cheerful 
ss, as if he had gathered fresh inspiration 
m the “gentle odors” of the 


co. 


‘sublime to- 


It was not alittle amusing to observe the fre- 
quency with which Mr. Thackeray, in the mo- 
ments of dictation, would change his position, 

1 I could not but think that he seemed most 
at his ease when one would suppose he was 
most uncomfortable. 
as his enunciation was always clear and dis- 


He was easy to “ follow,” 


t, and he generally ‘‘ weighed his words be 
re he gave them breath,” so that his amanu- 
sis seldom received a check during the prog- 

ess of his pen. He never became energetic, 
t spoke with that calm deliberation which dis- 
tinguished his public readings; and there was 
ne peculiarity which, among others, I espe- 
ally 
morous point, which inevitably caused me to 
h, his own countenance was unmoved, like 
that of the comedian Liston, who, as is well 
known, looked as if he wondered what had oc- 


laug 


curred to excite the risibility of his audience. 

Many authors have often declared that they 
could not write to dictation. Thackeray was 
one who coud, and liked to do so; and no bet- 
ter proof need be afforded of his power in that 
respect than be found his ‘* Four 
which contain some of the most 
thoughtful and vigorous passages that ever em- 
anated from his brain. 

While I was thus daily engaged with Mr. 
Thackeray he sometimes required my assistance 
on a Sunday afternoon; and I call to mind one 
Sunday in particular—I think it was the last be 
fore he started for America—when I found him 
in exceptionally high spirits, and much more in- 
clined to talk than to write. He spoke of the 
journey he was about to commence, and of the 
money he should probably make by his read- 
ings in America. He wanted a few thousands 


is in 


to 


Georges,” 


more, he said, for he had not yet made enough. | 


True, he added, that he possessed a small share 
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k, | 


remarked, viz., that when he made a hu- | 


ona 
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of the woild’s goods, and he was happy to think 
» had paid off one moiety of the cost of 

which he then occupied), and that 
uld be able before he left the country to 

the of the liability. He 

then went on to relate some of his literary ex- 
peric nees, and the 
his fortunes had 


his he use 
remainder 


circumstances under which 
improved during the last few 
years, observing that lecturing was certainly 
profitable than writing. He 
next alluded to his friends, the contributors to 


more magazine 
Punch, and passed in review many of their vir- 
tues and idiosyncrasies ; and was at some pains 
to show that he held the humorous brotherhood 
in high esteem. 

In speaking of periodical literature, he said 
he contemplated producing a magazine or jow 
nal in his own name after his return from Amex 
ica; and upon my venturing to observe that I 
hoped he did not intend to encourage the anony- 
mous system in regard to his contributors, as 
the conductors of other publications of the day 
seemed resolved to ‘No. I 
think that’s hard Our conversation 
next turned upon his mission to the United 
states: and when he hinted at the probability 
of his taking a secretary with him, as he had 
done on his former visit to that country, I sug- 
that I should be delighted to fill that 
office, if he had not already selected some one. 


) 
do, 


he replied, 
lines.’’* 


gested 


He promised to consider my suggestion, and let 
me know what determination he had arrived at; 
but, in the mean time, he feared he should re 
| quire a valet more than a secretary. On the 
following morning he said he had turned the 
| matter over in his mind, and had come to the 
| conclusion that, in consequence of the state of 
| his health, he should be obliged to take a serv- 
ant with him instead of a secretary ; 
I can ask a servant to hold a basin to 
but I doubt if I could so treat a secretary 
—at least, he might object.” He smiled as he 
made this droll observation, but I too well knew 
| that it was a true word spoken in jest; for he 
| Was subject to periodical illnesses which ren- 
| dered the services of a valet most essential to 
him; and the young man who filled that situa 
tion at the time was fortunately one in whom 
he placed implicit confidence; and he 
| thankful for the gentle way in which his serv- 
| ant tended him. 

It was but natural to suppose that, consid- 
ering Mr. Thackeray’s popularity among his 
| friends, and the interest which attached to the 
object ( 


adding, 
dryly, ‘ 


me ; 


} 


| 
was 


of his visit to America, a desire would 
be shown to invite him to a farewell dinner. 
The project being initiated, Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham undertook the duties of 
and all the preliminary arrangements were of 
| the most satisfactory kind, care being taken 
that the party should be entirely private, and 
| that it should consist exc lusively of Mr. Thack 
| eray’s intimates. 


secretary ; 


* On his return to England, the Cornhill Magazine 
was started under the editorship of Mr. Thackeray. 
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On the morning of the banquet he was in a 
state of great nervous anxiety, saying that it 
was very kind of his friends to give him a din- 
ner, Sek that he wished it was over, for such 
things always set him trembling. ‘* Besides,” 
he exclaimed, ‘*I have to make a speech, and 
what am Ito say? Here, take a pen in your 
hand and sit down; and I'll see if I can ham- 
mer out something. It’s hammering now; I’m 
afraid it will be stammering by-and-by.” I did 
as he requested, and he dictated with much 
ease and fluency a speech—or rather the heads 
of a speech—which he proposed delivering in 
response to the inevitable toast of his own 
health, 

This was on a moruing in the first week of 
October, 1855, and the dinner took place at the 
London ‘Tavern in the evening of the same day, 
the duties of chairman being delegated to Mr. 
Charles Dickens, who from the very beginning 
of his public career had always manifested a re- 
markable aptitude for that responsible office. 


The following account of the affair was after- | 


ward published by a gentleman who was pres- 
ent on the occasion : 


“The Thackeray dinner was a triumph. Covers, 
we are assured, were laid for sixty; and sixty and no 
more sat down precisely at the minute named to do 
honor to the great novelist. Sixty very hearty shakes 
of the hand did Thackeray receive from sixty friends 
on that occasion; and hearty cheers from sixty vo- 
ciferous and friendly tongues followed the chairman's 

Mr. Charles Dickens—proposal of his health, and of 
wishes for his speedy and successful return among us. 
Dickens—the best after-dinner speaker now alive— 
was never happier. He spoke as if he was fully con- 
scious that it was a great occasion, and that the ab- 
sence of even one reporter was a matter of congratu- 
lation, affording ample room to unbend. The table 
was in the shape of a horseshoe, having two vice- 
chairmen, and this circumstance was wrought up and 
played with by Dickens in the true Sam Weller and 
Charles Dickens manner. Thackeray, who is far from 
what is called a good speaker, outdid himself. There 
was his usual hesitation; but this hesitation becomes 
his manner of speaking and his matter, and is never 
unpleasant to his hearers, though it is, we are as- 
sured, most irksome to himself. This speech was full 
of pathos and humor and oddity, with bits of pre- 
pared parts imperfectly recollected, but most happily 
made good by the felicities of the passing moment. 
Like the ‘ Last Minstrel,’ 

‘Each blank in faithless memory’s void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied.’ 
It was a speech to remember for its earnestness of 
purpose and its undoubted originality. ‘Then the 
chairman quitted, and many near and at a distance 
quitted with him. Thackeray was on the move with 
the chairman, when, inspired by the moment, Jerrold 
took the chair, and Thackeray remained. Who is to 
chronicle what now passed ?—what passages of wit- 
what neat and pleasant sarcastic speeches in propos- 
ing healths— what varied and pleasant, ay, and at 
times, sarcastic acknowledgments? Up to the time 
when Dickens left, a good reporter might have giv- 
en all, and with ease, to future ages; but there 
could be no reporting what followed. There were 
words too nimble and too full of flame for a dozen 
Gurneys, all ears, to catch and preserve, Few will 
forget that night. There was an ‘air of wit’ about 
the room for three days after. Enough to make the 
two companies, though downright fools, right witty.” 


I am now fortunately enabled to give the 
original draft of the speech thus pictured, and 





a 
which, as I have just stated, was written by ine 


to Mr. Thackeray’s dictation on the morning of 
the dinner, It will be seen, from the occasion. 
al vacant spaces, that the writer of the aboye 
was correct in assuming that the speaker had 
intentionally left blanks with the view of sup- 
plying them at the moment. Some few sen- 
tences will be found to be quite incomplete ; 
but it is not very difficult to conjecture how 
Mr. Thackeray would fill them up; though I 
believe I am right in saying that the speech as 
delivered fell far short of the speech as written. 
The latter has never been out of my possession 
since it came from Mr, Thackeray's lips; for, 
| having once tested his power, and brought to 
| light the thoughts which animated him, he did 
not care for the MS., and did not even read it. 
I subjoin it, ipsissima verba: 


“T know great numbers of us here present have 
been invited to a neighboring palace where turtle, 
| Champagne, and all good things are as plentiful al- 
most as here, and where there reigns a civic monarch 
with a splendid court of officers, etc.—The sort of 
greeting that I had myself to-day—this splendor, ete, 
|—the bevy in the ante-room—have filled my bosom 
| with an elation with which no doubt Sir Francis Gra- 

ham Moon's throbs.* I am surrounded by respectful 
friends, etc.—and I feel myself like a Lord Mayor. 
To his lordship’s delight and magnificence there is a 
drawback. In the fountain of his pleasure there 
surges a bitter. He is thinking about the 9th of No- 
vember, and I about the 13th of October.t 

“Some years since, when I was younger and used 
to frequent jolly assemblies, I wrote a Bacchanalian 
song, to be chanted after dinner, etc.—I wish some 
one would sing that song now to the tune of the 
‘Dead March in Sanl,’ etc.—not for me—I am miser- 
able enough; but for you, who seem in a great deal 
too good spirits. I tell you I am not—all the drink 
in Mr. Bathe'st cellar won't make me. There may be 
sherry there 500 years old—Columbus may have taken 
it out from Cadiz with him when he went to discover 
America, and it won't make me jolly, etc.—and yet, 
entirely unsatisfactory as this feast is to me, I should 
like some more. Why can't you give me some more? 
I don't care about them costing two guineas a head 
It is not the turtle I value. Let us go to Simpson's 
fish ordinary—or to Bertolini’s, or John o° Groat's, 
etc.—I don’t want to go away—I cling round the ma- 
hogany-tree. 

“In the course of my profound and extensive read- 
ing I have found it is the habit of the English natior 
to give dinners to the unfortunate. I have been liy- 

| ing lately with some worthy singular fellows 150 or 
160 years old. I find that upon certain occasions the 
greatest attention was always paid them. They might 
call for any thing they liked for dinner. My friend 
Simon Frazer, Lord Lovat, about 109 years since, I 
think, partook very cheerfully of minced veal and 
sack before he was going on his journey$—Lord Fer- 
rers (Rice)i—I could tell you a dozen jolly stories 





* Sir F. G. Moon, Bart., was at that time Lord May- 
or of London. 

+t The day on which he was to start for America. 

t The then proprietor of the London Tavern. ; 

§ He was beheaded in the year 1745 for fighting in 
the cause of the Pretender, in the Scottish rebellion 
of 1745. 

{ Execnted at Tyburn in the year 1760 for the mur- 
der of one Johnson, the receiver of his estates. His 
lordship was allowed to ride from the Tower to the 
scaffold in his own landau, and appeared gayly dressed 
in a light-colored suit of clothes, embroidered with 
silver. It was doubtless to this cirenmstance that 
Mr. Thackeray intended to allude in filling up the 
vacuum. 
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—— 
about feasts of this sort. I remember a particularly 
‘olly one at which I was present, and which took 
place at Jeast 900 years ago. My friend Mr. Macready 
cave it at Fores Castle, North Britain, Covent Gar- 
den. That was a magnificent affair indeed. The 
tables were piled with most splendid fruits— gor- 
eous dish-covers glittered in endless perspective— 
Macbeth—Macready, I mean—taking up a huge gold 
beaker, shining with enormous gems that must have 
been worth many hundred millions of money, filled it 
out of a gold six-gallon jug, and drank courteously to 
he general health of the whole table. Why did he 
ut it down? What made him, in the midst of that 
jolly party, appear so haggard and melancholy? It 
was because he saw before him the ghost of John 
Cooper, with chalked face and an immense streak of 
yermilion painted across his throat! No wonder he 
was disturbed. In like manner I have before me at 
this minute the horrid figure of a steward, with a 
basin perhaps, or a glass of brandy-and-water, which 
he will press me to drink, and which I shall try and 
swallow, and which won't make me any better—I 
know it won't. 

“Then there's the dinner, which we all of us must 
remember in our school-boy days, and which took place 
twice or thrice a year at home, on the day before Dr. 
Birch expected his young friends to reassemble at his 
academy, Rodwell Regis. Don’t you remember how 
the morning was spent? How you went about taking 
leave of the garden, and the old mare and foal, and 
the paddock, and the pointers in the kennel; and 
how your little sister wistfully kept at your side all 

and how you went and looked at that confound- 
unk which old Martha was packing with the new 
shirts, and at that heavy cake packed up in the play- 
box; and how kind ‘the governor’ was all day; and 
how at dinner he said ‘ Jack—or Tom—pass the bot- 
tle’ in a very cheery voice; and how your mother had 
got the dishes she knew you liked best; and how you 
had the wing instead of the leg, which used to be 
your ordinary share; and how that dear, delightful, 
hot raspberry rolly-polly pudding, good as it was, and 
fondly beloved by you, yet somehow had the effect of 
the notorious school stick-jaw, and choked you and 
ck in your throat; and how the gig came; and 
hen, how you heard the whirl of the mail-coach 
wheels, and the tooting of the guard's horn, as with 
an odious punctuality the mail and the four horses 
came galloping over the hill.—Shake hands, good-by! 
God bless every body! Don't ery, sister.—Away we 
go! and to-morrow we begin with Dr. Birch, and six 
months at Rodwell Regis! 

“But after six months came the holidays again !* 

etc., etc., etc.” 


There is small chance of it being denied that 
the above is as fully characteristic of Mr. Thack- 
eray's peculiar style as any passage to be found 
in his works. Not a doubt or question could 
possibly be raised in regard to its authorship ; 
for there spoke Thackeray in his own original 
way—heart, lips, tone, and language. 

That Mr. Thackeray was sometimes given to 
the ‘‘melting mood” may be shown by a little 
incident, in the relation of which I trust I shall 
violate no confidence, or throw myself open to 
the charge of ascribing to the great author a 
larger share of the milk of human kindness 
than often falls to the lot of ordinary mortals. 

One morning I was making my way to 36 
Onslow Square, at an earlier hour than usual, 
when, to my great surprise, I met Mr. Thack- 
eray pacing up and down the footway in a state 
of great mental uneasiness. It was so entirely 


* Mr. Thackeray was to be absent from England for 
that space of time. 
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contrary to his custom—at least as far as my 
experience told me—to leave his house at so 
early an hour, and I was so much concerned at 
seeing him in such depression, that I was nat- 
urally induced to say that I hoped nothing very 
serious had happened to his household. He 
answered, ‘Poor Marochetti’s child is dying.” 
Having said this, tears came to his relief, and 
he speedily returned home, He was on terms 
of close friendship with the Baron Marochetti 
(his next-door neighbor), and he sympathized 
with that well-known sculptor in the deep love 
he bore for his dying child. He was in a cheer- 
less mood for the remainder of the day, and in 
the course of his work reverted many times to 
the calamity which he so much deplored.* 

Again, on the morning of his departure for 
America. He was to start by an early train, 
and when I arrived (for it had been previously 
arranged that I should see him before he left) I 
found him in his study, and his two daughters 
in the dining-room—all in a very tearful con 
dition; and I do not think I am far wrong in 
saying that if ever man’s strength was over- 
powered by woman’s weakness it was so upon 
this occasion; for Mr. Thackeray could not look 
at his daughters without betraying a moisture 
in his eyes, which he in vain strove to conceal. 
Nevertheless he was enabled to attend to sev- 
eral money transactions which it was necessary 
he should arrange before leaving; and to give 
me certain instructions about the four volumes 
of his ** Miscellanies” then in course of publica- 
tion, and which he begged me to watch in their 
passage through the press, with a view to a few 
foot-notes that might be thought desirable. 
Then came the hour for parting! A cab was 
at the door, the luggage had all been properly 
disposed of, and the servants stood in the hall, 
to notify, by their looks, how much they re- 
gretted their master’s departure. ‘*‘ This is the 
moment I have dreaded!” said Thackeray, as 
he entered the dining-room to embrace his 
daughters; and when he hastily descended the 
steps of the door he knew that they would be at 
the window to 


“Cast one longing, lingering look behind. 


‘**Good-by,” he murmured, in a suppressed 
voice, as I followed to the cab; ‘keep 
close behind me, and let me try to jump in un- 
seen.” 

The instant the door of the vehicle was closed 
behind him he threw himself back into a cor- 
ner and buried his face in his hands. That 
was the last I saw of Mr. Thackeray before he 
left London 
States ; 


him 


his second visit to the United 
and I think I have given sufficient 
proof that, great as was his power of poising 
the shafts of ridicule at the follies and vices of 


on 


the day, and coldly reserved as he sometimes 
was in his demeanor, he was full of that gentle- 


* It will be recollected that the tablet to Thack- 
eray’s memory in Westminster Abbey was the design 
and workmanship of the late Baron Marochetti. 
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ness of heart to which his writings constantly 
bear testimony; and it was his instinct to be 
actuated by the kindliest impulses which do 
honor to our common nature. 

On Mr. Thackeray’s return from a successful 

- in the United States, he sought to make 
arrangements for the reading of his lectures on 

‘he Four Georges” in London and the proy- 
inces. He had fulfilled his purpose of deliver- 
ing them in America in the first instance, and 
he had now no reason to think that they would 
not be listened to with satisfaction in his own 
country. To undertake the responsibility of 
organizing any plan of proceeding, of appoint- 
ing agents, of superintending the publication 
of advertisements, and settling the various oth- 
er preliminary matters incidental to what is 
technically called a ‘‘lecturing tour,” was, of 
course, more than could possibly be expected 
from a man of Mr, Thackeray’s intellectual 
calibre. It soon, therefore, became known 
that he was “in the market,” as it were, ready 
to accept engagements for the reading of his 
lectures; and Mr. Frederick Beale, belonging 
to a musical firm of some note, expressed his 
desire to Mr. Thackeray, through me, to make 
the speculation his own, and to “farm” the 
lecturer at a given sum for each reading. Mr. 
Thackeray appeared pleased at the proposition, 
and a morning was appointed for Mr. Beale to 
accompany me to his house, with a view of my 


witnessing the arrangement of the terms. 

Mr. Thackeray was in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and received us in his bedroom, where, 
as I have already stated, he generally passed 
his mornings and wrote his books. His study 
being a small back-room behind the dining- 
room, on the ground-floor, and being exposed 
to the noises from the street, he had caused his 
writing-table and appliances to be carried up 
stairs to the second-floor, where two rooms had 
been thrown into one—the back to be used asa 


sleeping-chamber, and the front, which was con- 
siderably larger than the other, as a sitting- | 
room. ‘The dimensions of this apartment be- | 
ing capacious, Mr. Thackeray was enabled to | 


move about in the intervals of writing, and to 
extend his limbs on a couch; and, in fine, to 
change his attitude as often as his convenience 
demanded, for the operation of dictating neces- 
sarily spared him the pain of confining himself 
to a sitting posture. On the morning in ques- 
tion some domé@gtie annoyance had ruffled the 
serenity of his mind; and it was evident, from 
the abruptness of his manner, that he had no 
idea of being other than thoroughly ‘*‘ business- 


like” in the negotiations we were about to com- | 


mence. After a little preparatory interchange 
of civilities (which it was pretty evident Mr. 
Thackeray would have described as a “bore” 
had it been possible to ascertain his candid 
opinion at the moment), Mr. Beale, in his usual 
courteous manner, suggested the terms him- 
self; and Mr, Thackeray, like a true diplo- 
matist as he was, never allowed it to be sup- 


posed that he thought them more than reason 
ably remunerative. 

The payment proposed was fifty guineas for 
each reading, and Mr. Thackeray was to a 
pear a certain number of times in London- A 
the Surrey Music Hall, for instance —and to 
undertake a tour of three weeks in the pr 
inces. That he was well satisfied with his ay- 
rangement with Mr. Beale is best proved by tl 
fact that, when he saw me on the following 
day, he exclaimed, ‘* What terms! fifty guing 
a night! Why, I shouldn’t have received on 
half that sum for an article in Fraser a few yeays 


ago.” 
As I was traveling entirely in an official 
character, and was not responsible to Mr. 
Thackeray, I studiously avoided forcing n 
self on his company, but always took esy) 
care to select a carriage he did not occupy, a 
to plant myself in an hotel he did not pat 


ize. Hence—if I may speak paradoxically—w; 
pulled remarkably well together; and although 
the arrangements for a public reading every 
evening at 8 o’clock left little opportunity fo 
social enjoyment—that is to say, at a time 
when it would be most in accordance with hi 
usual habit—Mr. Thackeray occasionally 
vited me to dine with him. ‘This is a nic 
room,” he would say, if the apartment allott 
to him chanced to have a rural aspect, wit 


| trees and flowers bobbing in at the window; 
introducing him to the celebrated writer, and | 


**T could write here!” And where was it, 
may be asked, that he could not write? for t] 
twenty-two handsome volumes of his wi 
lately issued bear sufficient presumptive ey 
dence that his labor was done in various places 
and climes. May it not be fairly supposed that 
Titmarsh’s ‘‘Carmen Lilliense,” dated Lille, 
September 2, 1843, and published in Fvas 
Magazine, was written on the identical s] 
where he was visited by the sad pecuniary mis 
fortune which he so humorously deplores in t! 
refrain of the ballad ? 
‘*My heart is weary, my peace is gone; 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no money; I lie in pawn, 

A stranger in the town of Lille.” 

At the time of the publication of ‘* Var 
Fair,” Thackeray’s great contemporary, Charl 
Dickens (for in spite of all remonstrance it has 
always been the fashion to place the two writers 
in the same category, and often to sacrifice one 
at the shrine of the other, according to the par 
ticular taste of the person addressing himself 
to the subject), was producing, in the accus 
tomed monthly form—the green cover in thi 
one instance, against the yellow cover in the 
other—his story of ‘‘ Dombey and Son;” and 
it was Thackeray’s delight to read each num- 
ber with eagerness as it issued from the press. 
He had often been heard to speak of the work 
in terms of the highest praise. When it had 
reached its fifth number, wherein Mr. Charles 
Dickens described the end of little Paul with a 
depth of pathos which produced a vibratory 
emotion in the hearts of all who read it, Mr. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


[Thackeray s¢ emed electrified at the thought 
at there was one man living who could exer 
se so complete a control over him. Putting 
No, 5 of “*Dombey and Son” in his pocket, he 
astened down to Mr. Punch’s printing-office, 
nd entering the editor’s room, where I chanced 
to be the only person present except Mr. Mark 
Lemon himself, he dashed it on the table with 


tartling vehemence, and exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s 
such 


Read that chapter describing 


) writing against power as this—one 


sno ¢ hance! 


yung Paul's death: — it is 


it is unsurpassed 
4 pus!” 
Long after this, and during the period that 
I acted amanuensis, I went his 
iamber one morning, as usual, and found him 
od (for, lest it should be sup} osed that Mr. 
Thackeray was what is commonly called a late 
ser, I should state at 


m were somewhat early, that is to say, before 


as his into 


once that my visits to 
ne o'clock), a little pot of tea and some dry 
therefore re 
mained at a distance from him, but Mr. Thack- 

ealled me forward, and I discovered that 


ast on a table by his side. I 


had passed a very restless night. ‘‘I am 
sorry,” said I, ‘that you do not seem very well 
this morning.” ** Wed/!” he murmured—*“ no, 
Iam not well. I have got to make that con 
founded speech to-night.” I immediately rec- 
llected that he was to preside at the annual 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund—an un 
lertaking which I wel 
pugnant to his taste and wishes. 
that trouble 


| knew was entirely re 
* Don’t let 
Mr. Thackeray,” said I; 
to be all right when the time 
° ** Nonsense!” he replied, “it won't 
me all right—I can’t make a speech. Con- 
ind it! That fellow Jackson let me in for 
! Why don’t they get Dickens to take the 


you, 
“vou will be sure 


comes.” 


He can make a speech, and a good | 


one. J’mofnouse.” I told him that I thor 
oughly appreciated his remark in regard to Mr. 
Dickens, but that at the same time he was giv 
ing little credit to those whose discernment had 
selected him as the chairman of the evening; 
and they could not very well ask Mr. Dickens, 
as he had only a year or two since occupied that 
position at an anniversary dinner of the same in 
stitution. ‘*'They little think how nervous I 
hackeray; ‘‘and Dickens doesn't 
know the meaning of the word.” 

In confirmation of this remark I observed 
that I once asked Mr. Dickens if he ever felt 
nervous on public occasions when called upon 
to speak; and his instant reply was, ‘‘ Not in 
the least. The first time I took the chair at a 
public dinner I felt just as much confidence 
if I had don | 


before.””* 


said ' 


am,” 


as 
1e same thing a hundred times 


* Charles D 
gatherings as 


was given to | 


kens is as happy at intimate social 

A dinner 
the occasion of his de- 
parture for Ch a commercial mission. Blan- 
chard Jerrold was in the chair, with Mr. Dickens on 
his left, and the the evening on his right. 
The young gentleman became warmed with the wine 


great } ublic occasions. 
s eldest son on 


ia on 


guest of 


267 
The result of Mr. Thackeray’s chairmanship 
on the evening in question may here be record 
ed, with all respect to his memory, and with 
that desire to be strictly correct which he him 
self would have been the first to encourage. 
True to his engagement he took the post as- 
signed to him, and commenced his duties as if 
he had resolved to set difficulties at defiance, 
and to show that the task was not quite impos 
sible with him; but, unhappily for his nervous 
and sensitive temperament, Mr, Charles Dick- 
ens, as the president of the institution, sat at 
his right hand, and when he came to the all 
absorbing toast of the evening, the t 
fact rushed across his mind that his gr 
temporary would witness all his shortcomings 
He had prep: 


speech, and he commenced with some Ie 


and his sad inferiority. 
arned 
allusions to the car of Thespis and the earl 
history of the drama, when he suddenly col 


} 
ciose 


lapsed, and brought his address to a 
a f 
scarcely be called coherent. 
felt and notwith 
standing a particularly kind and complimentary 
| which Mr. Dickens proposed his 


h in i 
he 


w commonplace observations which could 
He too painfully 


the weakness of his position ; 


speec 


health as chairman, he could not r 
had 


} 
! 
the room in company with an old friend at 


cover t 
prestige he believed he lost, and he left 
early a moment as he could consistently wit! 
the respect he owed to the company. 

One other instance I may mention of tl 
many which came within my own knowledge 
of Mr. Thackeray’s distrust of his own powers 
and his desire to exalt others at the « xpense of 
himself. I 


usually lo 


found him one morning in an un 
juacious mood, and I had not been 
with him many minutes before he said he was 
not disposed to trouble himself with any work 
He was more inclined to talk Ad 
by a natural transition from the sub 
ject he had first touched upon to the respect 
ive then 
daily before the world, he spoke of the great 
success of Household Words, and of the ability 
displayed in its pages by some of its contrib 


that day. 


verting 


merits of various writers who were 


tors. ‘*There’s one man,” for instance, he e1 


phatically exclaimed, ‘‘ who is a very clever fel 
low, and that is Sala. That paper of his, ‘Th 
Key of the Street,’ is one of the best things I 
ever read. I wish 


I could.” 


It was a common practice in the 


I couldn’t have written it. 


towns we 
visited for quidnunes, ambitious dowagers, and 
aspiring damsels pertaining to the order of blue 
stockings, to pester Mr. Thackeray at the close 
of his lecture to insert his autograph in an al- 
bum—a request with which he not often 


On one occasion an album 


was 
willing to comply. 
was placed before him by a young fellow, who 
thought to tempt him by calling attention to 
the fact that the signatures of several distin 
whereupon Dickens, in returning thanks for his ow1 
health, took the opportunity of observing that after 

generous dinner ‘‘a little transaction in tea” 

1 do his son a world of good. 
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guished musicians, including that of one of our 
most celebrated tenors, were in the same book, 
and that therefore he would be in very good 
company. ‘ What! among all these fiddlers !” 
exclaimed Thackeray, with pretended raillery. 
Having uttered the somewhat brusque phrase, 
he could not well do otherwise than satisfy the 
desire expressed ; but he would not be prevailed 
upon to write more than the simple signature— 
‘*W.M. Thackeray.” On another occasion the 
possessor of an album was much more fortunate. 
It belonged to a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, and I had pleaded her cause so warmly 
that Mr. Thackeray opened the book, and I 
pointed out to him the names of certain con- 
tributors with whom I thought he might not 
object to be thus associated. He assented, 
and took the book home to his hotel, in order 
that he might have time to scan its contents. 
Among these he soon discovered the subjoined 
lines: 
“Mont Blanc is the Monarch of Mountains— 

They crown’d him long ago; 

3ut who they got to put it on 

Nobody seems to know. 

* ALBERT Situ." 
Under these lines Mr. Thackeray speedily 

wrote the following : 


“ 


A IUMBLE SUGGESTION. 
““T know that Albert wrote in hurry: 
To criticise I scarce presume ; 
But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of ‘who,’ had written whom. 
“W. M. TuackEkRay.” 

I need scarcely say that the young lady felt 
she had brought her album to a “very good 
market,” and she could never afterward believe 
that Mr. Thackeray was other than the most 
amiable of authors and the most considerate of 
men. 

If I remember rightly, Mr. Thackeray’s en- 
gagement at Norwich required him to give four 
readings—that is to say, he was to introduce all 
‘*The Four Georges”—one each night—to the 
people of that city. He received with 
much cordiality in that bustling capital, and his 
lectures were attended with a success justly pro- 


was 


portioned to their merit; but it was evident 


that his health was much impaired, and that he 
was about to endure one of those sad periodical 
attacks to which he had long been liable. On 
the concluding night of the series he had some 
difficulty in getting to the Hall by the usual 
time, and when arrived there he was in great 
nervous trepidation, and expressed his fear that 
he should be quite unable to get through his 
work, I said what I could to make him more 
hopeful and cheerful, and when he made his 
appearance on the platform he was greeted 
with such a storm of applause, that he proceed- 
ed in his task with scarcely less vigor than he 
generally displayed; but as he approached the 
end of his discourse his voice faltered, and it 
was a severe struggle to him to reach the final 
sentence, 


On the following morning, at an early hour, 


| cal advice. 


|} eat, and I do eat. 


| I received a message from him requesting that 
I would go and see him at his hotel, as he was 
laid up with one of his violent attacks. I Jost 
no time in obeying his wish, and on entering 
his chamber I was much shocked to see him 
lying closely covered up in bed. He was suf- 
fering great pain, and begged that I would not 
look at him, as he knew he was a hideous ob- 
ject. I entreated that he would place my sery- 
ices entirely at his command, and he replied, 
with a waving of his hand, that all he wanted 
was some money out of the exchequer in my 
possession, as he should unfortunately be de- 
tained there by his illness. The desire was of 
course immediately satisfied, and he would not 
listen to me when I asked him to allow me to 
remain with him. It was beyond question un- 
der such a seizure as he was then afflicted with 


|that he retired to his bed on that mournful 


night in December, 1863, when he endured his 


| sufferings for the last time. 


Some short period after I had left Mr. 
Thackeray at Norwich in the condition & 
scribed, I saw him at his house in London, and 
on his making allusion to those dreadful illness- 
es which he said were the very bane of his life, 
[ asked if he had ever received the best medi 
Certainly he had, was his reply ; 


| but what is the use of advice, if you don't 


follow it?” he continued. 
to drink, and I do drink. 
smoke, and I do smoke. 


‘*They tell me not 
They tell me not to 
They tell me not to 
In short, I do every thing 
that I am desired not to do,.and, therefore, 
what am I to expect ?” 

As I was brought little in contact with Mr, 
Thackeray from this time forth, except in the 
lobby of the Reform Club (where, on occasions 
when I was waiting for a friend who was a 
member, I enjoyed the sight of forbidden Juxu- 
ries), or on the steps of the Garrick, or saunter- 
ing along Pall Mall in that imsouctant manner 
which was becoming as familiar at the West 
of London as Johnson’s “rolling walk” was 
in Fleet Street, I shall not weary the reader 
with any details as to what might, could, would, 
or should have happened in connection with 
his everyday life. My sole object has been to 
place him before the reader precisely as I saw 
him, and to jot down such things as appeared 
to have some little historical interest. The 
most memorable event I can now call to mind, 
in relation to Mr. Thackeray, is at the same 
time the most melancholy one, for it brings me 
to the morning of Christmas-day, 1863, when I 
chanced to pay a visit to Horace Mayhew, in 
Old Bond Street. I entered the room cheer- 
fully, 

** As fits the merry Christmas-time,” 


and proffered the usual good wishes to Mayhew 
and another friend who was present; but I was 
surprised to find that my animal spirits met 
with no response, and that my companions were 
as depressed as I was inclined to be the reverse. 
‘*Haven’t you heard ?” said Mayhew, looking 
“Heard!” 


ominously blank and chop-fallen. 





DID SHE DREAM IT? 





i a a 
I exclaimed ; “heard what?” ‘*Why, about 
poor Thackeray?” ‘‘No; what about him?” 
“He’sdead!” “What!” [ cried, almost petri- 
fied; ‘tour Thackeray, the great Thackeray ?” 
“Yes,” he said, ‘too true. William Make- 
Thackeray: he died yesterday morning, 
This was indeed a 
piece of news as saddening as it was unexpect- 
ed. and when it was revealed to me I was dumb 
with an emotion which it would have been af- 
fectation in me to endeavor to disguise. As to 
Horace Mayhew, he had formed an affection 
for Thackeray which on that occasion express- 
ed itself in accents of the most bitter grief. 

It was soon explained that the lamented 
writer was found dead in his bed on Christ- 
mas-eve, and that the immediate cause of his 
decease was an effusion of blood on the brain, 
brought on by one of those violent stomach 
afflictions to which I have already referred. I 
could not but remark what a deep gloom the 
event would cast over many an otherwise hap- 
py fireside at that festive period; and I was 
ifterward led to the reflection that the line 
ibove quoted would now too painfully bear the 
second reading given to it by the author— 

** As fits the solemn Christmas-tide.” 

The line occurs in the last stanza of a little 
poem called ‘* The End of the Play,” with which 
Mr. Thackeray’s Christmas book, ‘‘ Dr. Birch 
and his Young Friends,” closes; and as its 
plaintive tone of farewell would seem to be 
especially in harmony with the author’s removal! 
from the scene, I will quote the entire verse : 


peace 
or on the previous night. 


‘My song, save this, is little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish for health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will.” 
He laid the weary pen aside! If these simple 
but impressive words may be taken as a fore- 
shadowing of what his feelings might be when 
called upon to lay it aside for the last time, we 
may well believe that at that sad moment his 
thoughts were full of prayer for the earthly 
peace of all. 

The duty of describing in detail the funeral 
of Mr. Thackeray must be left to his biogra- 
pher—a character which will, doubtless, ere 
long be assumed by one who can speak of 
‘‘greatness greatly ;” but as I was present on 
that mournful occasion I am constrained to al- 
lude to it, as affording the last link in the chain 
of my reminiscences of this conspicuous exam- 
ple of representative men. 

It was on the morning of the 30th Decem- 
ber that Thackeray was carried to his resting- 
place in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
phere was warm, crisp, and clear; the ground 
was unusually elastic, and there was a genial 
glow over the face of nature which almost for- 
bade the idea that the hundreds who were 
hastening to the burial-place were absorbed by 
other than cheering thoughts, 


The atmos- | 


“The sun shone bright o’erhead ; 
Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead.” 

The number of persons present was estimated 
at about 2000, and among them were many 
of the chosen lights of literature and art. Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, the historian and critic; Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, poet and satirist; Dr. Russell, of 
the Times; Mr. Frederick Lawrence, the au- 
thor of ‘The Life of Fielding; Mr. Higgins 
(Jacob Omnium), Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Millais, 
R.A., Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. John Leech, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Horace Mayhew, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Cres- 
wick, R.A., M. Louis Blane, Mr. John Tenniel, 
Mr. Edmund Yates—these are a few taken al- 
most at random from the numerous gathering 
of friends assembled at the cemetery; but the 
most noteworthy circumstance struck me as be- 
ing the deep sympathy shown in the event by a 
very large majority who could have known no- 
thing of Thackeray except from his works. 

It was, in truth, a ceremony so full of uni- 
versal interest that it will be remembered as a 
tribute of respect to one of the few whose genius 
could alone command it; and, if I might be al- 
lowed for one moment to associate the living 
Thackeray with the scene, I should remark how 
forcibly it brought to the recollection of many, 
who saw the hearse enter the grounds, the fu- 
neral of Douglas Jerrold, when the noble gray 
head now laid was observed towering 
among the pall-bearers. Indeed the mournful 
proceeding brought these two great names 


low 


| closely together in my mind; and I am free to 


confess that, remembering what I had seen of 
the inherent kindness of each, and recognizing 
many faces at Kensal Green, which, six 
years before, I had marked at the ceremony at 
Norwood, I could not but regard the coinci- 
dence as fraught with both pleasure and pain. 
So striking, I thought, was the similarity be- 
tween the circumstances attending the two 
burials, that it was difficult to dispel the illusion 
that, although the two men were not bound to- 
gether in life by the strongest ties of friendship, 
the same spirit of literary brotherhood which 
had guided their fortunes on earth seemed to 
hover at last over their graves. 


sO 


DID SHE DREAM IT? 

Such is the 
utterance of Macbeth’s passionate, pro- 

found conviction that he saw, actually saw, 

with his own eyes, the awful shape none else 

could see, and the sight of which blanched his 


‘‘ TF I stand here, I saw it!” 


cheeks with fear. ‘‘If I stand here, I saw it,” 
innocent, suffering Julia Challoner might have 
said—mentally did say—as she: stood at her 
window, and gazed with pale face and startled, 
wondering, longing eyes out upon the grass 
and trees on which the moonlight was shining 
She trembled; but not with fear 


» hor yet with 
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cold: only with excitement, wonder, bewilder- 


ment. and something almost like a feverish | 


hope and joy. ‘*T did see it!” she said to 
herself. ‘I am not dreaming, or deluding my- 
self, or out of my senses. It was he: I saw 
him.” 

It was after midnight, and Julia had been 
lying in bed, not asleep but wide awake, and 
thinking earnestly and anxiously. The win- 
dow of the room was opposite the foot of her 
bed; so that, as she lay awake, her eyes natu- 
rally rested on the window and the foliage which 
broke the rays of the moon and darkened the 


chamber. Her mind was much disturbed by 


an agitating question, such as, perhaps, no wo- 
man ever ought to have to consider. 

‘* Shall I marry him?” That was the ques- 
tion; and when I say a woman never ought to 
have to consider such a question, I mean that 
the mere existence of the doubt, the mere ne- 


cessity of making the inquiry and thinking over | 


it, ought to be a decisive and prompt reply. 
Where there is doubt enough to ask, there 


ought to be no doubt of the answer. Some | 
thought of this was in poor Julia’s mind, and | 


disturbed her conscience. 
“Can I—ought I to marry him? Can I 
help myself? Can I avoid marrying him? I 


do not love him, and I never can; and he | 


knows it. But he loves me; and he has so 
long been faithful and true, and he is so good 
—and Lionel loved him. Oh, I don’t see how 
I can draw back—and yet I feel so tortured! 
If Heaven would only send me some hint or 
guidance! I wish I were a Roman Catholic, 
that I might pray to the Virgin.” 

She tossed on her bed, and turned her face 
to the wall, At that moment the room seem- 


ed to grow dark, and a cold air breathed over | 


her, and she almost thought she heard a low, 
faint. sound, like a sigh. She looked toward 
the window, and saw, or thought she saw, some- 
thing which caused her to spring up in the bed 
and stretch out her arms; and she was about 
to utter a wild cry of surprise and excitement 
and joy, but with a strong effort she controlled 
herself, and was silent. She gazed at the win- 
dow fixedly for some seconds; then she left the 
bed noiselessly, and crossed the floor, and stood 
it the window, and strove to follow with her 
eyes something that seemed to disappear as she 
looked. And it was then that she said to her- 
self the words already given: “It was he;' I 
saw him!” 

What she saw, or thought she saw, was the 
figure of a young man with dark hair and 
bronzed cheeks, and a manly, open expression, 
genial despite the deep sadness that covered 
his face. The eyes rested on hers, and were 
full of love and pity and tenderness. After a 
few seconds the figure seemed to withdraw; 
and it was then that Julia rose from her bed 
and followed it with her eyes until it disap- 
peared, or was lost to sight somehow, among 
the trees and shrubs. 

One thing had, amidst all her wonder and be- 


| wilderment, made a clear, distinct, and pred 
inant impression upon her mind. 
| 


| deed convinced that she had see 





She was j 





nN something 
which could neither have been created nor e he 
| plained by any ordinary and familiar processes 
lof nature; but yet the face which looked , 
I ely the eyes which gazed into hers with 
| tenderness unspeakable, did not show like th 
| of the dead. Not a ghost come from the graye 
seemed to have stood at her window, but the 
spiritual eidolon of a living man, 

‘*Oh, Lionel,” the girl murmured, falling 
her knees, and bursting into a passion of tears, 
‘do not leave me in this fearful state of doubt! 
| Send me some other sign! Come to me again! 
You are still living—I know it! Do not leaye 
me to this distraction and misery, but make me 
some clear sign that I may know where you 
lare, and if we are ever to meet again!” 
| That night, however, she saw nothing more: 
| and the dawn came before she fell asleep, ! 
|she had now more than ever cause to torture 
| herself with doubts, and to weary her mind by 

thinking what she must do. : 

But although she had slept so little she ar 
early and promptly. For she had promised t 
take a ride that day in company with her af 
fianced lover. 

The story of the engagement between Julia 
Challoner and Ronald Levett was somewhat 
| strange, and had much that was painful in 

Lionel Black and Ronald Levett were first 
| school-fellows, then college friends, then fast 
| friends in the outer world. Both were artists 
| —painters—but with a considerable difference 
| in the conditions under which they practiced 
|art. Lionel Black was poor, and meant to live 
| by his painting; Ronald Levett was the onl; 
{son of a man who had made a large fortun 
| trade, and was now in weakly health. Both 
| young men were New Yorkers by birth; but 
| there was in Levett’s blood some leaven of the 
| Cuban creole, and people said his mother had 
been a slave in one of the Havana hotels, and 
| was thence bought, brought, and married by the 
|elder Levett. However that may be, Levett 
the younger was that rare creature, a ‘‘ swell” 
artist. Like the late Augustus Egg, he used to 
ride to his studio on a magnificent horse, with 
a dashing groom behind him; or set the neigh- 
|borhood in commotion by clattering up there 
| four in hand. In Paris and in Rome Levett 
amazed the modest circles of art by his splen- 
did displays and his lavish expenditure. It 
| does not take much, indeed, in the way of ex- 
pense to dazzle the eyes of a Roman art-stu- 
|dent; but Levett did certainly display a genu- 
ine Fifth Avenue prodigality of costly barba- 
|rism. Yet he and Lionel Black were as fast 
| friends as ever. Black often laughed good- 
humoredly at his comrade’s magnificence, but, 
las he did not envy it, he made no pretense of 
| despising it. All things went on well with 
them until an unlucky chance made them both 
| fall in love with the same girl. This is a sort 
| of fatality happening to a pair of friends so oft- 
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DID SHE 


n in the drama and romance that we are apt 
forget that it occurs much more often still 

1 real life. 
rl they fell in love with was a young 
n, who usually passed the winter with 
ier and mother in Rome. Julia Cha!- 
vas her name, and she was a girl who 
fairly be called beautiful; but wt 
‘ally attractive because of the exquinite 
: and truthfulness of her 
and the delicate refinement of her in- 
The two young artists were 
‘The 
>in Lord 


Oo Was 
city, sweetness, 


ctual tastes, 

stant visitors at her father’s house. 

1d and the beam loved the rose, 

tton's pretty, sentimental poem—‘‘and the 

e loved one.”’ In this instance, the one whom 

. rose loved was the moneyless artist, Lionel 
Black. 

Ronald Levett was the first to speak. He 

ysed for the girl, and he had to back him 

the influence her father and mother could 

but Julia frankly and firmly refused to 

vy him—and this was the first time in his 

that Ronald Levett had been refused any 

g on which he had set his heart. He real- 

ved the girl passionately; but in his dis- 

intment there was mingled other bitterness 

that of misprized love. Yet he put a 

| face upon the matter until it became only 

) evident to him that his old friend and com- 

» had only to ask for the love which was re- 

xd to him, 

nes spoke out of her clear, candid eyes when 

» looked at Lionel Black; and Black must 

ve been blind if he had not seen it. So he 

asked her one evening for her love—he had 

kept back, poor fellow, thus far, only because 

had no money, and she put her hand in his, 

| pledged herself to marry him. There was 

\ ie deal of opposition on the part of Julia’s 

ther and mother; not very unreasonable from 

i point of view 


Indeed, Julia’s whole soul some- 


for 


and at last they insisted on 

Lionel must win his way a little 
re the y would consent that he should have 
r daughte r. Lionel, who was actually be- 
to make his way already, and was in 
every sense a manly fellow, was willing to wait 
and prove what was in him. Indeed, he would 
accepted almost any conditions which 
promised him Julia in the end—and so they 
were to wait, and were not even to be bound, 
meanwhile, by any thing which. Julia's family 
would recognize as an engagement. 

When Ronald Levett heard what had hap- 
pened he gave way to a perfect tempest of 
passion. He attacked his old comrade with 
furious reproaches; and they might have had 
a fierce quarrel but that Lionel was too gen- 
erous, and now too happy, not to make full al- 
lowance even for the most unreasonable ex- 
pression of his friend’s disappointment and frus- 
trated love. In a few days Ronald returned 
to himself; became calm and reasonable; held 
out his hand to Lionel, and begged for a for- 
giveness which was cordi offered before he 
had time to ask explicit! rit. So the old 


g ca 


have 


DREAM IT? 


and 
to make a tour 


comrades became staliniia once 
they presently set out together 
through Sicily. 

This tour w 
created at the time a wild and painful excite- 
ment. 3oth the young men were missing for 
ral days from Palermo. At last Ronald 
dragged himself back to the hotel. 
He was wasted, haggard, exhausted, and with 
a gunshot wound in the left His story 
was shockir Black and he had wandered too 
far into the mountain region, 


Th 


more ; 


was the occasion of an event which 


seve 


one day 
arm, 


attacked 
e comrades had reve lvers, and 
foolishly used them in a futile resistance, Lev- 
ett received a wound in the arm—Black received 
They dragged away 
bleeding. 


and were 
by brigands. 


several wounds. 


faint and 


were : 
The brigands proposed 
to send one of them back to Palermo to obtain 
ransom for both; but before any 
could be made poor Lionel died. Levett was 
so much broken down by his wound, and by his 
horror and agony at the death of his friend, that 
he fell into a senseless state, and lay on the 
earth like a corpse. He assumed that the brig- 
ands looked on him as a dying man, and gave 
up any idea of recovering the ransom on which 
they had originally fixed. So they were con 
tent with plundering him of all the money he 
had—a considerable a 
rings ; doubtless in the be 
lief that they were leaving him But 
he recovered his consciousness, and found him- 
self alone. What had become of tl 
his hapless friend he did not know ; 
sumed that 
find a 
mountain. 


arrangement 


sum—and his watch 
and they left him, 


to die. 


1¢e body of 
but he as- 
to 
down one of the precipices of the 
All that Ronald Levett knew 
that he saw his friend die; that he himself be- 
came that when he recovered he 
found himself plundered of every thing valua- 
ble—and alone. 

He dragged his wounded 
back somehow, in w 
where his story er 


the robbers must have flung it, 
grave, 


was 


unconscious 


body and sad spirit 
to Palermo, 
sated an appalling sensation. 
Troops were sent out to scour the country ev- 
ery where in the 
ands, or even 
onel Black. 


the body 


eary marches, 


hope of 
recovering 


capturing the brig- 
the body of poor Li- 
The brigands were not captured 
not found. After a while 
public mind lost its excitement; the sensation 
passed ; and the poor young American 
artist, who had perished so miserably, was for- 
gotten. 
Not forg 


by his side when he 


was 


away 


all. The 
fell, the girl whom he loved 
—these did not forget him. Nothing could be 
more profound than the effect which the ca- 
lamity seemed to Ronald 
Levett. His 
by the fact, 
stern self-reproach, t] 
gested the fatal excursion to the 
His grief touched even the 
Julia; and a 
much together 


For her 


rotten by friend who was 


have produced on 
grief was made the more bitter 


which he failed to tell with 


at it was he who had sug- 


never 


mountains. 
almost broken heart 
drew them 


common sorrow 


all the brightness and color and 
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hope were gone out of her life. 
talked much about her grief to her father, or 
even her mother; for she was painfully con- 
scious that they had never favored her love, or 
looked on poor Lionel even with eyes of toler- 


ation. There was, in fact, no one now on earth 


in whose society she found any thing consoling 
or sympathetic, save Ronald Levett alone. His 
manner was always so tender and soothing, his 
tones and words spoke so profound a sympathy, 
his grief for his lost friend was so earnest, that 


Julia’s heart opened and softened tohim, She 


She seldom | 


} tain, 


seldom spoke of Lionel to any one but Ronald ; 


but they two talked long and often of the youth 
who was gone. So it came that, after they had 
returned to New York, and Julia was in her 


father’s house on Staten Island, Ronald at last 


ventured to revive the memory of his own love- | 


suit; and gently, delicately pressing it again | 


and again, succeeded in drawing from Julia a 
promise that she would yet become his wife. 

It was in the stress of her doubts and ago- 
nies, after the promise had been given, that 
Julia, lying awake in her room, saw one night, 
or thought she saw, the sight that has been de- 
scribed. 

She did not breathe a word of what she had 
seen to any one. 
accepted lover next day, she suddenly said : 

“Ronald, I have promised you that I will 
marry you. But that is because we believe 
poor Lionel to be dead.” 

** Believe it, dearest! Do we not know it?” 

‘Ts it impossible, quite impossible, that he 
should be alive ?” 

** Julia, how can you ask such a question of 
me? Do you think I would have left him if 
there was any chance of saving him? 
poor Lionel die.” 

The tears rushed into Julia’s eyes, and she 
said no more. 

That night she dreamed of Lionel—dreamed 
that she saw him alive in the midst of a group 
of bandits. 


I saw 


The dream was so vivid, and her 
excitement became so great, that she screamed, 
and awoke at the sound; and when she opened 
her eyes the same scene, the same forms ap- 
peared—faint, indeed, and shadowy, but still 
distinct between her and the window. Yes, 
there it was; that was Lionel’s form. He was 
alone among a brigand group. She saw all 


this distinctly for a moment, and then it was | 


gone, 

This kind of visitation, or dream, or what- 
ever it might have been, seemed to have taken 
possession of the girl’s senses and being with 
the return of every night. 

One morning she flung herself upon her knees 
before her father, and implored him, in a wild 
outburst of tears, to take her to Sicily, that they 
might try to find Lionel—to take her there at 
once, if he would save her life or her reason. 

‘Father, he is not dead! He is alive! I 
know it! I have seen him! If we do not 
seek him out, I shall die—or go mad!” 

Mr. Challoner had nothing of the stern pa- 





But when riding with her now | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| your lips! 





rent of the drama about him. He would hay 
gone round the world a dozen times to re] 


his daughter’s sorrow. 


And although he had 
no faith whatever in her supernatural admo) 
tions, he had sense enough to see that for }y 
sake, at least, they must be obeyed as pron tly 
and strictly as if their genuineness were ce; 
Mrs. Challoner was a little vexed; }yy; 
perhaps, in her heart, was more inclined 
tach importance to her daughter's nightly yis 
itations than her husband. At all events, th 
would sail for Europe at once; and nothin, 
that money, perseverance, and patience 
do should be left undone to arrive at some « 
tain knowledge of Lionel Black's fate, 

But was it not certain? Had not his dea) 
est friend seen him die? That was the thoug 
which racked poor Julia’s breast as she Jay 
awake on her bed the night of the day wi) 
she had induced her father to promise that h 
would take her to Sicily. 
be alive? 


How could Lior 
Ronald Levett had seen him 
Were her spiritual warnings only delusive 
dreams ? 

Even as she tortured herself with this qu 
tion, an 
seemed to come over her. 


inclination to. sle 
She sank away i 
a dreamy, almost unconscious state, and in a 


unaccountable 


moment the now familiar group was before | 
again. 3ut this time Lionel seemed to | 
earnestly arguing with his captors; and s| 
thought she heard his voice, faint, distant, but 
distinct. What words did she seem to hea 
her dreaming ears ? 

“TI tell you it is true” (the words were i: 
Italian); ‘‘he wil return. Something has it 
terposed to keep him back; but he will com 
with the ransom. He is my dearest friend 
Do you think he would desert me? Kill me, 
if you will; I can not help myself, and I a 
not afraid to die. But you will only lose th: 
ransom, For Ronald Levett will come back fi 
me, unless he, too, is dead; and, unless he died 
before he reached Palermo, some one sent bh) 
him will come for me.” 

She started up; and lo! there still was 1] 
scene before her, and the words distinctly 
sounded once more in her ears. And she gave 
a wild, agonized scream, which rang through 
the house, and before many seconds had pass 
ed her alarmed parents were beside her. But 
she did not tell them what new conviction had 
filled her soul. That she kept to herseif, with 
an inflexible purpose which she was soon to ful- 
fill. 

Next morning came Ronald, and she saw 
him alone. He began by a gentle, tender re 
monstrance against the useless enterprise ot 
the journey to Sicily. She listened to him 
calmly, and then said : 

‘* Ronald Levett, do you know why I am re- 
solved to go to Sicily ?” 

‘No, dearest; I can not understand it. Of 
course I sympathize with your feelings—” 

‘*Hush! Not a word more of that from 
I am going to Sicily to seek for 





e friend whom you deliberately abandoned 
to the brigands, falsely declaring that you saw 


him die—you, who had only been set at liberty 
in order that you might return with the ran- 
som for both ” 
‘Tle has come back!” 
And he sprang to his feet, a ghastly 
‘* He is alive, and has come 


exclaimed Levett, 


1 yr on his face. 
back, after all—and told you this!” 

[hen the wretched man fell on his knees be- 
He 
id Lionel had been captured by the brigands ; 
had 
the brigands had re- 
leased him, that he might raise the ransom for 

-h they stipulated, and had selected him as 

» envoy, because of his wound, which would 


fore the girl, and made a full confession. 


thev had used their revolvers; he been 


wounded, and he alone; 


have made him at once the more troublesome 
a When he found 
himself free, the fearful temptation came on 
im—the temptation to rid himself forever of 
1 rival by merely leaving Lionel in the hands 

men who would surely kill him the moment 
He 
lded to the temptation; and since that hour 
» declared that life had been to him a perpet- 
| agony, a constant present hell. 


d less valuable hostage. 


hey found that the ransom was hopeless. 


Groveling 
of utter remorse, he begged 
to be allowed to devote himself, his fortune, his 

. to the rescue of Lionel, should Lionel still 

» alive—provided only that Julia would con- 

nt not to expose his guilt, and would entreat 
f Lionel to forgive him. 

His assistance was accepted so far that Julia 
eceived from him, and carefully noted down, 
every particular which could be of service in 
seeking Lionel. It was, for instance, of the 
ittermost importance to know what were the 


n the abasement 


hannels of underground communication by 
means of which negotiations were to be open- 
-d with the brigands, and the ransom convey- 
ed. Every one knows that in all the large 
towns of Sicily and Naples there are such chan- 
nels of communication with brigandage. The 


ANTEROS. 


whole business is very systematic in its arrange- 
ments, and its secrets are kept with a marvel- 
ous fidelity. 

Strange as it may seem, Lionel Black was 
still alive, after a whole year of wandering and 
More than 
once they had nearly lost patience, and many 


captivity with his brigand jailers, 


of the band were for killing him; but, of course, 
while there was the faintest chance of their ob- 
taining the ransom, his life was worth preserv- 
ing; and his manly, fearless, truthful nature 
So they 
last 
Pa- 
sun- 
the 
American artist so long believed to be dead. 
And it may be doubted whether the whole long 
history of love contains the story of a meeting 


had won much of their confidence. 
kept him alive for a whole year 
they got their ransom ; 


lermo, one day, a ragged, thin, bearded, 


, and at 
and there entered 


browned man, who was soon known to be 


more wild, more rapturous, than that between 
Julia Challoner and the lover who seemed to 
have come back to her from the dead. 

Ronald Levett’s hideous secret was ¢ ynceal- 
The world understood 
that he had been deceived when he supposed 


ed as well as might be. 


that his friend had received a death-wound in 
The rest of 
his story, as he originally told it, was allowed 
to remain unchallenged. 
3ut Lionel and Julia, now married, will not 
live in New York while fe lives there. They 
are in Rome; and Lionel is likely to make a 
name in art. Julia has no more supernatural 
visitations; but the skeptic would find it hard 
indeed to convince her or her husband that her 
he offspring of a mind un- 
hinged by passionate grief, and by a secret, 
half conscious, in epressible, ever-present sus- 
picion of Ronald Levett’s truth. 
that Heaven sent her a special and supernatu- 


the encounter with the brigands. 


visions were but t 


She believes 


ral intimation of her lover’s existence, and of 
the purpose to betray him; and I do not know 
why any one should wish to reason her out of 
her belief. 


ANTEROS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘Guy LIVINGSTONE 


“Sworp anp Gown,” “Sans MERCI,” 


““BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘TD ELIEVE that this is kindly meant, 

) though it bears no signature. It is 
your purpose, I hear, to make Lena Shafton 
your wife; and probably you care little whether 
your choice seems to the world wise or unwise ; 
but has it occurred to you that there might be 
other obstacles to your future happiness besides 
the inequality of age? You are too brave and 
honest to play the complaisant husband, and, 
stout as your heart is, it would scarcely bear 


up under dishonor, or even the suspicion of dis- | 


honor. I bring no direct accusation against 
Vor. XLI.—No. 242.—18 


| your affianced; it may be she is innocent, in 
| intent as well as in deed; but a woman who 
| will not speak truth before marriage is seldom 
to be trusted after. 


test her so far: ask her two simple questions. 


I advise you, at least, to 


| What was the cause of her sudden departure 
from town in the season that she wots of, and 
of her having lived in retirement ever since ? 
Next—How long is it since she saw or heard 
from Caryl Glynne? If she can answer these 
questions quite frankly, it will be the better for 
you both; if she can not, or will not, othe 
channels of information are open to you; even 
| the gossips of the club might throw some light 
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upon the matter. You can slight this counsel, | sured that the menace was not leveled at them. 
if you choose; only never in after-time com- | selves. 3ut Miss Shafton felt neither fear nor 
plain that you were not warned.” | Misgiving ; her smile, though somewhat depre- 
This letter, on the day after it reached him, | cating, was meant rather to bespeak patience 
Lord Atherstone had placed in the hands of | than forbearance; and the next instant her lip 
his betrothed without a word of comment; | was curling scornfully. j 
and he stood watching her now, while she “Tam not quite clear about the kindly mean- 
read it through earnestly—not suspiciously. It|ing,” she said; ‘‘ but there is truth enough 
would have been somewhat difficult to guess, | make a fair libel, and the questions are on 
from Lena’s countenance, at the nature of her | such as vou might have pressed—not ungeney 
emotion. Her cheek flushed at first, but plain- | ously or unjustly—ten days ago. I almost 
ly rather in anger than confusion or fear; but | wish you had pressed them; however, it is not 
as she read on she waxed pale again, and a kind | quite too late now. You have just heard th 
of weary, resigned look came over her face, like | name of the one person for whom I ever cared. 
that of one on whom some old annoyance re- | It was because I cared so much that mothe; 
turns not unexpectedly. When she had quite | carried me away to the North at a minute's 
finished, she dropped the letter on her knees, | warning. She utterly disapproved of our in 
and looked up at her lover, saying, timacy, and thought that it was broken off then 
‘*T am ready—quite ready—to answer.” and there; indeed there never was any real en 
‘“*To answer—what ?” gagement; but, while it was possible that | 
Her brows contracted at once. She thought | could marry Caryl Glynne, I was not free t 
beating about the bush singularly ill-timed here, | listen to any other man; and I never wished to 
and rather unworthy of the speaker. | be free. I have believed it impossible for a 
“The questions suggested here, of course. | long, long time; but I never knew it, absolute 
What else could I refer to?” ly, till a few hours before I accepted you. | 
“Tam in the dark still,” he said, quietly. |saw him that morning, and said ‘ good-by. 
‘*T read as far as the line in which your name | There is no mystery about our quiet life for 
appears—no further. I flung the letter aside | these few years past. Mother will tell yo 
then, and I would have burned it on the in- | that we have been too poor—much too pcor- 
stant if Marian Ashleigh—she was the only | 


to 
} 
iV 





to afford a house or lodgings of our own 
person present—had not insisted that it ought | town ; and my aunt, with whom we used to 
to be shown to you.” | stay in those days, has never seen fit to invite 
With much of self-reliance, Ralph had little | us since. She was awfully angry with me for 
self-conceit, and he would have been surprised, | my folly, I believe, and took this way of show 
as well as proud, if he had guessed how much | ing that she did not mean to abet it. I would 
nearer these few words brought him to the one | have told you all this before, if you had asked 
° ° e Le ’ | . t “fe a ° : 
wish and object of his heart. Lena’s head had | me—indeed I would; but if, after having heard 
: ' a eo I 4 
been raised hanghtily enough till now; but it | it, you choose that we should henceforth be n 
sank almost to her breast as she murmured: more than friends, I shall always think of y 
“Ts it possible? Could you trust me so?” | gratefully; and you will do as much for me?’ 
He drew close to her side, and stood silent} She would have drawn her hand away; but 
for some seconds, smoothing, so lightly that she | he held it fast; and before he opened his lips 
scarcely felt the touch, the folds of her braided | Lena knew how he had decided—knew that, 
hair. whether for weal or woe, her destiny remained 
** My dear,” he said at last, “‘ did you think vend 
| 
| 
| 


it was a pretty speech when I told you that I “Friends?” Ralph answered, rather hoarsely. 
would never doubt till you bade me do so? | ‘* Yes, always that, I trust; such friends as hus- 
You may have your fill of compliments wher-} band and wife should be, Providence works 
ever you go, but you will have to be content | with queer instruments, they say; but a better 
with plain truths at home, I am afraid; and | deed has not often been wrought by base hands 
this was one of them, Will you believe if I | than has been done here. If I could get over 
repeat it over again in sober seriousness ?” | the insolence, I could almost thank the informer. 
Her hand stole upward, and, for the very first | My dear, I felt very proud and happy when | 
time since their betrothal, sought his of its own | took your troth; but you have made me much 
accord; but her head was bowed still. | prouder and happier to-day. So proud and so 
“Yes, I believe; only I wish I were worthi- | happy that I can't even think it a miracle that 
er. But I can be frank now, at all events: | you should have looked on my face without dis- 
and you must listen, even if you dislike it.” | like, with that other one fresh in your memory ; 
Then taking up the letter from where it lay | for I know that face well—well enough to fancy 
on her lap, she read it out aloud, from the first | its haunting women to whom Caryl Glynne’s 
to the last word, in a low, even tone. While | name is strange.” 
she did this she felt his grasp tighten round her | Her color had been less steady than her voice 
fingers ; and when it was done, looking up into | throughont ; but it flickered painfully just then ; 
his face, she saw that it was dark with passion— | yet her countenance lighted up withal, like that 
so dark that the heart of many women would | of one who, possessing some rare and precious 
have sunk within them, even had they felt as- | thing, hears it valued at its worth, 
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‘+ One does not easily forget a good picture,” 
he said, after a minute’s pause, with a very 
‘and there is no sort of rea 
con why this one should be turned to the wall. 


air composure ; 


You might have been amused if you had watched 
iradieux that morning; they were so thorough- 
iy cool and business-like. It is bad policy, I 
think, as a rule, to drop « ne’s old acquaintances 
ithout strong reasons; but if you wish this 
name scratched from my visiting-list, you have 
nly to say so. I shall make no objection, and 
I am Vv rv sure Mr. Glynne will not complain.” 
I ere was a tinge of bitterness perhaps in 
the last words; but Lord Atherstone did not 
notice this. 

“(One never knows what will happen,” he 
said, with his short, deep laugh; ‘‘ but I feel 
pretty safe against absurd jealous fits just now. 
I am not likely to meddle with your visiting-list, 
my dear. In this, and in other things, if you 
please yourself, it is next to certain that you 
please me. Now, don’t you think you had bet- 
ter make ashes of that well-meaning letter at 

“No, I don’t think so,” Lena answered, de- 
liberately. ‘It is worth keeping, if it is only to 
remind me—supposing I am ungrateful enough 

forget it—how you would have trusted me 

lindfold. You let me have my way.” 

Of course he let her have it. The rest of 
their interview was comfortably commonplace ; 
ind it lasted till Lord Atherstone had only just 
time to send off this note to Templestowe : 


“My pear Martan,—You will be glad to hear that 
I followed your adv ligiously, and more glad 


| to hear that Lena, after reading the letter out to 








me, insisted—for I should never have pressed her—on 
nswering certain questions it contained. What those 
1estions were, or how she answered them, concerns 





no one but ourselves; but I should like you—you only 

-to know that, if it were possible, I have better rea- 
son to-day than yesterday to rest on her truth and 
honor. She does not know that I am writing, other- 
vise she would thank you, perhaps not less heartily 
than I do, for your sound counsel 


“ Affectionately yours, ATHERSTONE.” 


Not one of these simple vords had a second | 


intention or shade of sarcasm. Nevertheless, 
f Marian Ash- 
leigh’s countenance as she read, you would 
have guessed that in every one there was a 


judging from the expression ¢ 


sting. Yet she had acted from the best of mo 
tives, of course; and verily she had her reward. 

Ay! and so had that traitor of old time, 
down whose throat the full price of treason was 
poured in the guise of molten gold. 


a 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue head of her family had in due course 
been made aware of Lena’s engagement; and, 
though he had not been consulted beforehand, 
had been good enough to signify his approval 
thereof. In this same week Miles came up to 
town for the express purpose of being present- 
ed to his future brother-in-law. It seemed to 





Mrs. Shafton that the meeting could not de 
corously be deferred; and yet, from the bottom 
of her heart, she wished it well over. Lord 
Atherstone was by no means a polished dia 
mond; but he was thorough-bred even in his 
sauvagerie, and was about the last man living 
to appreciate or overlook slang or swagger 
That Miles had a way of *‘ putting side on to 


use his own vernacular—in and out of sea 





his mother could not deny. However, her fears 
for the nonce, at least, } roved groundless. Cer 
tain instincts of race still survived in this un 
lucky spendthrift, and in spite of his inveterate 
10rsiness—Lacon, the steeple-chase crack, was 


his model of manner as well as his glass of fash 

ion—he did occasionally contrive to remember 
that he had been born, if not bred, a gentle 
man. Furthermore, howsoever much the Brit 

ish subaltern may ignore his own duties, 0 

sneer at the service, he hasa tendency, you w ill 
find, as a rule, to speak with somewhat ‘‘ ‘bated 
breath” in the presence of any famous veteran 
Traveling in company with the Archbishop of 
Heligoland, Lieutenant Famish will select his 
hugest puro, and smile serenely through the 
smoke-wreaths at the wrathful protest of the 
Right Reverend Father in God; but if Sir He 

tor M‘Murdo be his fellow-passenger, the same 
ingenuous youth will certainly consult that tru: 
ulent warrior before he presumes to dally wit] 
a delicate cigarette. 

On the present occasion Miles Shafton bore 
himself with a singular modesty, savoring indeed 
of shyness. His brief speech of congratula- 
tion, though evidently prepared beforehand, wa 
barely intelligible ; and he was very silent after 
that till just at last, when he warmed up into 
something like eloquence to acknowledge Lord 
Atherstone’s offer of mounts later in the season, 
if Miles would be their guest at Templestowe. 
On the whole, the interview was satisfactory to 
all parties concerned ; and to this effect Shafton 
expressed himself the following night, while 
consuming a succession of ‘‘last pipes” in his 
barrack-room with a special confidant : 

“He's the right sort, I can tell you, Frank 
as hard as nails, and as tough as pin-wire 
with an eye like a game-cock’s; and he rides 
the right sort of cattle too, I lay odds ; none 
of the snaftle-bridle lumber that want kicking 
and hoisting at every fence, and do a brook at 
twice; but stuff that go bang up to their bit, 
and catch hold of it too sometimes, and go at 
a bull-finch as if they would eat it, and jump 
just as far as they can, and gallop all they 
know. And his are bound to be two st 


one 
over my weight, that’s one comfort. See if I 
don't take the change out of some of ‘em before 


March,” 
‘I should have thought you'd got pretty 

well enough of your own,” the other remarked, 

“without wanting the run of another stable.” 
‘**Well, I’ve got eight besides the chase 





I 
which don’t count; but there’s always some 


thing amiss with more than half of ’em. D you 
think Paston poisons them? I shouldn't won- 
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der; he crabs every animal he’s not had the 
buying of directly it comes in; he’s clever 
enough for any thing, and robber too, for the 
matter of that.” 

“Why the deuce don’t you shunt him, and 
have done with him, instead of always black- 
guarding him behind his back ? 
afraid of him, I do believe.” 

*“No, I ain’t afraid,” Miles said, simply; 
‘*but I can’t afford to quarrel just yet. I 
couldn’t well shunt him without paying him, 
you know. I keep on stopping his mouth with 
tenners on account; but I haven’t haa the pluck 
to look at his book these three months. If it 
wasn't for ‘backin’ ’osses’ like the rest of us, 
what a pot of money he'd be worth! I don’t 
believe I often make a deal without some stuff 
sticking to his fingers. 


You're a bit 


Now, if I went to stop 
at Templestowe, I'd send up a good big draft to 
the Corner, and I'd get enough ready that way 
to settle with Paston and leave something in 
hand; and Id stick in below the advertisement 
that ‘ the gentleman can thoroughly recommend 
his stud-groom,’ and so make a clean sweep of 
the lot. That would be a coo, wouldn't it?” 

** Well, it would,” Frank Daker assented; 
‘‘and looking at it in that light, I don’t think 
‘Templestowe would be half a bad put-up for 
you. JI believe you do occasionally get on 
grass in those parts, if you don’t mind long 
meets; and some of those clay-countries carry 
a rare scent. It's natural that you should be 
pretty full on your brother-in-law. But—but 
I wonder Miss Shafton likes it. The 
baron’s a long way past mark of mouth, isn’t 
he ?” 

Though late hours and drink and devilry of 
all kinds had worked havoe with Miles Shaf- 
ton’s big brown eyes, they were still sometimes 
very like Lena’s, especially when, as now, they 
opened wide in wonderment or anger. 

“* Like it ?” he said, rather sulkily. ‘‘ Likes it 
of all things, of course. Why the deuce shouldn't 
she? To hear you talk one would think in 
these matters there was weight for age; be- 


how 


sides, she ought to know her own mind by this 
time. What makes you doubt it?” 

“Nothing in particular,” Daker answered, 
sending out a long trail of smoke, ‘‘ only it’s 
just possible she might have liked some one 
else. She must have had plenty of chances, 
any how, with that figure and face. You'd 
have to go among the plain-headed ones, I'd 
reckon, if you want to find them ‘fancy-free,’ 
as the poet has it.” 

Shafton scowled at the speaker. He could 
knit his brows—felly enough sometimes—this 
careless, shiftless prodigal. 

** Poets be d—d,” he muttered. ‘‘ Why can’t 
you speak out likeaman? You've heard some 
of those cursed stories about her and Caryl 
Glynne, I suppose; as if there ever could have 
been any thing in it! Is it likely that we'd 
have ever let her think seriously of such a duf- 
fer as that ?” 


The dignity of the ‘‘ we’ was superb, con- 
. , 





| worn the flesh off our bones. 


sidering that Miles, at the time alluded to, was 
a tailless ‘‘infant” with rather less voice in the 
family councils than his mother’s waiting-maid. 
Daker saw and relished the absurdity ; thoug 

passably illiterate, he was gifted with a brisk 
mother-whip and a tenacious memory; and 
albeit his troop-accounts were to him a barden 
and a snare, he could under certain cirem 
stances put two and two together as well as his 
neighbors. There having been ‘any thing i 

it’ did not strike him as so wildly improbable, 
Moreover, he was aware that Miles had certain 
small social ambition independent of the stable, 
and would have given half his yearly pay to be 
allowed to stroll thrice through the Row arm 
in arm with the * duffer” in question—the othe; 
half for the privilege of calling Glynne in pub- 
lic by his Christian name; but all things go by 
comparison. By the side of Shafton, hamper- 
ed and encumbered as he was, Daker was sti] 
virtually a pauper; and though he never plun 
dered his comrade directly or indirectly, th: 
other was useful to him in various ways; in 
his turn Frank felt that he could not afford to 
quarrel, especially about a matter in which h 
had no personal concern. Lastly, though a: 
outsider perhaps would hardly think so, ther 
are limits even to mess chaff, 





) 


‘You did quite right, Buster,” he said, with 
perfect gravity (this had been the other’s sobri 
quet ever since he joined); ‘‘such a thing 
couldn't be stood, at any price. Mine was only 
a shot at random, and—here’s wishing all luck 
to you and yours. You'll get a week’s extra 
leave out of this business, any how, and that’s 
something to the good, in these hard times. 
You know that there’s an early field-day in 
orders for to-morrow? Our old man’s gone 
cracked about this new squadron-drill. He'll 
never rest till he’s lamed half the troopers, and 
Now I’m off to 
roost—good-night.” 

Miles returned the salutation very ungra 
ciously. Willful and impatient of contradic- 
tion to a degree, and occasionally liable to vio 
lent outbreaks of passion, he was seldom sulle: 
—-still more seldom suspicious ; but when onc« 
fairly roused, neither his discontent nor his 
misgivings were speedily appeased. It was 
quite true that he counted his sister’s fancy fo1 
Glynne among the things utterly passed and 
gone; nevertheless, Daker’s hint dove-tailed s« 
accurately with certain other doubts lurking in 
his own mind that he fell a-thinking now. 

He remembered that, when he saw Lena 
alone, before his meeting with Lord Atherstone, 
if she did not look like a martyr, she looked 
still less like a triumphant bride elect; and 
that once only she had smiled: this was when 
he told her how pleased he was with the match, 
and she answered, 

‘You ought to be.” 

What did she mean by that? Was it possi- 
ble that, by selling herself, she hoped to help 
him out of his scrapes? Not a very new way 
of paying old debts; but he felt—at all events, 


ANTE 


f he would a hundred 
luns and difficulty and 


lisaster in his own way than evade them in 


r the moment—as i 


times rather face the 


his fashion. Great and good men have con- 
sented—reluctantly, but still they have consent- 
|—to escape out of prison by a feminine 
stratagem, leaving wife or sister or mistress 
behind them in ward to abide the consequence. 
In like strait, prayers and tears would have 
heen wasted on Miles Shafton. He would 

ve cast off the pleader somewhat roughly, 

umbling out good-by as he thrust her from 
he cell, and then, taking no sort of credit for 
self-sacrifice, would have waited doggedly, if 
he coming of the doomster. 
‘*Not a bad devil at bottom,” as said his few 
apologists. Did it ever strike any of them that, 


t serenely, t 


f in earlier days he had fallen under guidance 
strong, wise, and gentle, he need not necessar ily 
turned out a ‘‘devil?” When in the 
pursuit of his fancy, he recked no more of the 
interests he imperiled than the Wild Huntsman 


id of the corn he trampled under hoof; but in 








is sober moments he was not wholly selfish, 
nd could be lavish of things more precious than 

1, and, in his ill-regulated, irrational manner, 

certainly loved his sister. The possibility 
joated before him now of sending all his live 
nd dead stock into the market; of exchange 
into a sedate, beetle crushing corps ; of de 
tachment duty in some wilderness where foxes 
re shot down as vermin, and shilling-whist 

nsidered a dissipation ; of foreign service on 


some station with no game bigger than a jackal 





» shoot or spear; and these visions were very 
lreary; yet the worst of them was pleasanter 
than that of Lena standing before the altar 
with her face white and set. It was not too 
late yet; he would go up to town again to- 
rrow and have it out with her—he would— 


ind to his determination he added an oath. 





At this point in his reverie the ill-used pipe- 
lay crumbled betwixt his strong, sharp teeth, 
ind the brile-gueule pitched forward against the 
fender, snapping short off at the bowl. It was 
an old favorite, and not a light loss, as we all 
know; nevertheless, Miles felt rather glad of 
an excuse for giving vent to his spleen and 
breaking off his meditations,.as he leaped up 
with a curse, and ground the fragments to dust 
under his spurred heel. Then, after driving 

another ‘‘ nail”—a long and heavy-headed one 
—he betook himself to bed, and in five minutes 
had growled himself to sleep. 

sut things looked much rosier on the mor- 

row. The field-day was short and brilliant, 
and the chief, albeit in fault-finding humor, was 
fain to admit that Lieutenant Shafton, in his 
captain’s absence, had led his troop very credit- 
ably. Directly after stables, a dealer, long- 
suffering in point of payment, brought over a 
five-year-old that even the captious Paston al- 
lowed ‘ had rare bones, and looked very prom- 
isin’.” ‘The trial, and subsequent purchase, 
took up all the afternoon ; and that same even- 
ing brought Miles an invitation to a big coun- 
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try house, famed for its covers and its claret ; 
and so the time of grace—if there ever was 
such time—passed by, and any chance of ex 
planation with Lena was lost. ” Had he carried 
out his first intention, he might have had the 
barren satisfaction of reflecting that he had 
done his duty—nothing more. 

If the journey on which Lena Shafton was 
embarking was fraught with danger, she started 
at least with open eyes, after duly counting all 
the cost. Nor would she have paused or turned 
aside now for any omen or warning. Was it 
likely that the woman who, if she could not 
quell, had so smothered the beating of her own 
heart that Caryl Glynne had gone forth from 
her presence never Witting thereof, would, now 
that the chords were fairly stilled, awake them 


again at the bidding of Miles Shafton ? 
—@———_— 


CHAPTER XV. 

ALBEIT his philosophy was rather practical 
than proverbial, and he knew naught of the 
Cabala, the sweet Singer of Israel sometimes 
approved himself wiser than the Sage who 
sprang from his loins. Take the episode of 
Bathsheba’s child; it was the first-fruit of the 
simple love sealed with the blood of betrayed 
Uriah; yet, nevertheless —alas! perchance 
therefore—more precious in the father’s sight 
than the fairest son born to him in Salem. Foi 
six weary days and nights he lay prone and fast 
ing, wrestling with the Avenger in prayer, if 
the decree gone forth against the frail life might 
yet be annulled. But when the servants, in fear 
and quaking, told him that the end was come, 
the king ‘‘arose from the earth, and washed, 
and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, 
and came into the house of the Lord, and wor 
shiped; then he came to his own house; and 
when he required, they set bread before him, 
and he did eat.” 


Many centuries have passed since David set 


us that brave ensample, and still they be few who 


seem to realize that over what may not be re 
deemed repentance befits us—not repining ; 
ay! and that it is as vain to make moan ove 
our ruined hopes as over our buried darlings. 
The rule holds good in trivial matters not 
less than in grave; therefore I think Marian 
Ashleigh deserves some credit for the manner 
in which she bore herself during the brief inter- 
val between the incidents chronicled above and 
Lord Atherstone’s marriage. She “ had drawn 
a good bow at Hastings,” and if her shafts had 
hitherto spent themselves to little purpose, she 
was not therefore tempted to break up her ar- 
tillery, but rather set about to replenish her 
quiver, waiting till the convenient season should 
come for voiding it once more. «In plain word, 
she made no further effort to check or change 
the course of events, but stood watching it as 
placidly, if not complacently, as the miller 
watches the brook that sooner or later will turn 


his wheel. Moreover, she tried, not unsuccess- 
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fully, to make her husband decently amenable 
—amiability in Philip being out of the question, 

Now when the match is entirely to the mind, 
not only of the contracting parties but of all 
ever so remotely concerned therein, the making 
with is rather a 
If the trotting out 
performed ever so unobtrusively, it is diffi 

to get rid of the impression that stock is 
ng taken of our moral and physical sound- 


acquaintance new relatives 


tr 


temper and nerve. 


and while this lasts the most simple and 
benevolent people appear disagreeable, judicial, 
and inquisitive. There is a good deal of fancy 
about it, of course; but as the same applies to 
most mortal pains and pleasures, this does not 
he lp the patient materially. You have heard 
of a tyrannical schoolmistress who, on each of 
her birthdays, used to be endowed with a gift 
more or less costly, which, by a fearful fiction, 
was supposed to be a voluntary testimonial 
from her grateful pupils? If you can imagine 
the feelings and demeanor of the scholar who, 
by virtue of seniority, was compelled to pro- 
nounce the presentation address, you will form 
a tolerable idea of Mr. Ashleigh’s on the occa- 


sion of his first interview with Lena Shafton. | 


Lord Atherstone was present, and this in itself 
would have prevented any overt demonstration 
of dislike or discourtesy ; but the tone of Phil- 
ip’s jerky commonplaces—to say nothing of the 
fidgetiness of his manner—showed plainly how 
the position galled and irked him. 
talent, alluded to, of 


Marian’s 
before 


out attempting to hold the thread of the con- 
versation, she contrived to fill up the gaps be- 
fore they became awkwardly apparent; and, 
without forcing familiarity, was as genial as 
And here- 
in she was ably seconded by Mrs. Shafton ; this 


even Lord Atherstone could desire. 


good lady’s discourse was not especially wise or 
after chatting with her for an hour or 
so people went away with a vague impression 


WILEY ; 
of her cleverness, yet probably not a single 
sentence that she had uttered dwelt upon their 
however, her small talk made very 
fair padding, and on this, as on many other, oc- 


mie mory 4 


casions answered its purpose admirably. Lena 
was perfectly cordial, but not at all fluttered or 
eager; indeed it was not to her a very terrible 
ordeal. She had not felt particularly anxious 
the interview, and the result neither 
elated nor disappointed her. She thought it 
would be pleasant for all parties if the Ashleighs 
took her marriage in good part, and was will- 


before 


ing to conciliate, but not to sue humbly for 
favor; if it was granted, she would be 
reasonably grateful; if it was withheld, she 


Philip Ashleigh she 


their 


would not be rancorous. 


fathomed at once; 


making rough 
places smooth, came in conveniently here ; with- | 


Marian’s brisk, downright way contrasted 
agreeably with Philip’s prim mannerisms. 
looked natural, at all events, if it was not abs, 
lutely sincere; and Lena, though she had } 
somewhat of a recluse of late, was no country 
bred simpleton. ’ 


ee} 


She was well content to a 

cept any amicable advances in the shape of fai; 
currency, Without insisting on their being paid 
in standard gold. Somehow, it did not seem 
likely that she would ever find herself exchang 
ing confidences with Marian Ashleigh; but that 
they might be very good friends was by no 
means improbable; and she desired to do he 

own part toward bringing about such a state of 

things. 

Of all who assisted at that interview, Lord 
Atherstone was infinitely the most gratified, 
To Philip's good or bad behavior he was utterly 
indifferent. For years past he had treated his 
son's tempers with the contemptuous indul 
gence that most men extend to feeble, fractious 
children; but, with Marian, he was more thar 
pleased. When he put her into his carriage hi 
simply said, ‘Thank you,” and kissed her; bi 
the kiss was warmer than he had ever yet | 
stowed on her, and the thanks came from t) 
depth of his heart. 

And Marian received both with the meck 
consciousness of one who has well performed a 
not unpleasant duty. But you would have bee: 
rather edified if you could have followed the 
current of her thoughts as she drove away alone, 
after setting down Philip at his club. 

She frowned more than once, rather thought- 
fully than angrily; and in her eyes there was 
an anxious, far-seeing look, reminding you of a 
skillful pilot, who, peering into the night, finds 
no rift in the blackness ahead, save such as ever 
and anon are cloven by the lightning. She had 
mused so for many minutes before her lips 
parted, and then only this murmur escaped 
them: 

“Tt will be harder—much harder—than I 
thought.” 

A short and simple word, that rt, yet some- 
times scarcely to be expounded by long pages 
of commentary, and the turning-point of sad, 
simple stories. 

Thenceforward the needful preparations went 
In the settlements there could be no 
hitch or difficulty, as they were all on one side ; 
and the tradesfolk, who would have taken theit 
time in executing orders issuing from Blythes- 
wold, even if they had not looked at them doubt- 
fully, worked with a will for the chdtelaine ex- 
pectant of Templestowe. Mrs. Shafton’s frame 
of mind during these days was naturally jubi- 
lant; and, to complete her contentment, there 
was a lull in Miles’s demand for ready money. 


on apace. 


she was just as likely to | Curiously enough, some of the dew of good luck, 


make friends with a barrel-organ as ever to | which had lately descended on his family, moist- 
sympathize with his set speeches and querulous | ened the fleece of this wandering bell-wether. 


egotism ; but her nerves were not very irritable, | For a wonder, one of his steeple-chase “ cracks” 
and if he would confine himself to being pas- | did actually win when he had backed it—at a 


sively obnoxious she would be satisfied. With remunerative price too; and the successful 


his wife she was decidedly prepossessed. plunge, though it was the merest sop to the 








bandogs, checked their baying for a while and 
gave their quarry breathing space. 

3ut on the very day before the wedding a 
change came over Mrs. Shafton, and her spirits 
seemed to droop unaccountably. 
had been sharply taxed of late, it is true, but 
this did not explain it. Work—work much 
more wearisome and thankless than this—had 


Her energies 


become a second nature to her, till now in the 
read of absolute idleness she found little sa- 
vor. Assuredly, a season like the present, 
when a few hours more must change daughter 
from maid to matron, to most women who are 
social machines, brings certain spasms of 
anxiety; but if you had watched Mrs. Shafton 
narrowly, you would scarcely have imputed the 
distraction of her manner to mere maternal in- 
stinct; it looked much more as if she had a 
yurden on her mind of which she would fain 
be relieved. 

Throughout that day 
chance of speaking alone to Lena; and Miles, 
who came to dinner, did not leave them till 
Then—always with that 
same restlessness in her eyes—Mrs, Shafton 


not 


she had not a single 


close on midnight. 


followed her daughter to her sleeping-chamber. 

* Julia will have hard work to-morrow, dar- 
ling,” she observed ; ‘‘*won’t you send her to 
bed? I will be your maid to-night. Don’t 
you remember, when you were little you used 
to make a great treat of my brushing out your 
Let us see if I have forgotten the art.” 

Lena had let others have their way in all 
things of late, and she acquiesced now at once, 


hair? 


though not overeagerly, It seemed as though 
she would rather have avoided than invited a 
confidential chat just then ; however, when she 
had made ready for the ceremony, she came 
and sat down dutifully on a stool, leaning back 
against her mother’s knee; and so for several 
minutes there was silence, while the slender 
white hands waved so deftly and tenderly 
through and over the shining brown tresses that 
sometimes well-nigh buried them. At last 
Mrs. Shafton spoke, low and tremulously— 

‘*My darling, are you sure, quite sure, that 
you are happy? I can’t sleep to-night unless 
I hear you say so; and yet, do not say it if it is 
not true. IfI could only hear you laugh just 
once again, in the old, merry way—shall I 
ever?” : . 

Lena started slightly, but she never turned 
her head, and her great pensive eyes gazed al- 
ways steadfastly into the heart of the fire. 

“Tt tires one to laugh, I think,” she answer- 
ed, ‘when one has become sage and staid ; and 
yet, those laugh who win, they say; we 
ought to be merry just now. Oh yes, I am 
happy — happy enough for all practical pur- 
But, mother dear, if it were otherwise, 
don’t you think it is rather too late to put such 
trying questions ?” 

The white hands ceased waving, and Isabel 
Shafton’s head bent lower and lower till her 
brow almost touched that other head that rest- 
ed on her knee. 


> ¢ 


s0 


poses, 
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** Late—too late!” she murmured. ‘* Why, 
for three days past these words have been 
haunting me like a rhyme. I thwarted your 
inclinations once, and perhaps I have half 
Ah, yes! 
without commanding. If I have done wrong 
I think God will forgive me, for he knows I 
meant to do right; but—but will you?” 


forced them now. it is easy to force 


And then she fairly broke down. 
They may 
itte 


lie very close together, and their 


b r waters flow often in the same channel, 


yet in most human hearts the fount of sorrow 
and the fount of tears are twain, not one. Be 
sure that some of the of old time 
found it easier to cast dust upon their heads 


mourners 


and to rend their garments and to cut them- 
selves with knives and lancets than to evince 
those other outward signs of woe. During 
that awful vigil when, sitting in sackcloth on 
the hill of Gibeon, she watched her dead till 
the harvest-moon waned, it is not written that 
Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, wept. 

As a girl Isabel Shafton had to struggle hard 
before she could wed according to her will; as 
a wife she had to suffer as only a proud, pas- 
sionate nature can suffer, seeing others win 
smiles and soft whispers when she could only 
win frowns and words harsh sometimes even to 
cruelty; asa widow she had seen the husband, 
whom, in spite of all his faults she loved very 
dearly, brought home a corpse, stiff and thrawn ; 
but pleading, jealousy, terror, or desolation had 
almost always left this woman dry-eyed. 

So this outbreak startled quite as much as it 
pained Lena, 

“Don’t fret, dear,” she said; and as she 
spoke she wound her arm close round her mo- 
ther’s neck. ‘Indeed, I didn't mean it as a 
taunt. I would not go back if I could. You 
did quite right—then and now. Whatever 
happen I shall always think so; and do you 
think so too. And nothing will happen but 
good, I do Every day I feel safer 
with Lord Atherstone; and it is so pleasant to 
feel safe—at last. Now I’m going to send you 
off to your beauty-sleep. 1 mean you to look 
your very brightest to-morrow.” 

As may be imagined, Mrs. Shafton was not 
hard to convince and console. 


believe. 


It was a very sober wedding, only a few 
kinsfolk and near friends being present, in- 
cluding Philip and Marian Ashleigh; and—as 
Lord Lothaire observed, when semiambustus he 


| escaped from the confines of a divorce-court— 


i 


“every body behaved beautifully.” There 
little the new-married 
couple departed than if they had been starting 
on an ordinary journey; nor, though a suf- 


was more fuss when 


ficiency of good wishes followed them, was 
By 
Lena’s own wish her brief season of seclusion 
was to be spent at Templestowe. 

To the general good conduct of all parties 
concerned the weather did certainly form an ex- 
ception. The discourteous sun did not vouch- 


there any thing tragic in the farewells. 


| safe the palest apology for a ray, and the day’s 
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humor waxed worse as it grew older, till, to- 
ward evening, the air was laden with storm. 
The strong-spirited cattle that were to carry 
the new mistress of Templestowe to her home 
drooped their heads and shivered, as they wait- 
ed under the lee of the station for the laggard 
train; and, more than once during the brief 
journey, hand and spur were both needed to 
keep the leaders straight against the blinding 
rain-swirls. There was threat, rather than 
welcome, in the voice of the swaying elms, as 
the carriage swept up the avenue; and the bride 
had scarce set her foot over the threshold when 
the great door crushed to behind her with a 
clang that echoed through the hall from pave- 
ment to roof-tree. 

Lena was not very superstitious, but she had 
been bred too far north wholly to make a mock 
at auguries. While she sat at dinner fatigue 
and excitement could not quite account for her 
paleness, and she paused and started more than 
once as there came a fiercer rally in the tur- 
moil without. Do you wonder at her weak- 
ness? So did not Ralph Atherstone when, an 
hour later, he looked forth into the night, and 
remembered that those livid gleams—more 
grewsome than the horror of great darkness 
that came before and after—were shed by his 
honey-moon. 


FLIRTATION WITH THE MODERN 

CONVENIENCES. 
| UTIN was sharpening a pencil, out at win- 
BU dow. She had nothing better to do, the 
day was fine, and she turned the pencil about 
in the sharpener in a leisurely manner, looking, 
between whiles, right and left at the various 
rear windows opposite, and those wretched 
quadrangular Saharas, adorned with vases and 
yellow grass-plots, known as back-yards. She 
was not specially curious, but, as I have just 
said, had no better occupation. Perhaps, also, 
she was not unconscious that a girl of eighteen, 
with peach cheeks, white throat, and dimpled 
hands, framed in between her half-open blinds, 
was not an ugly picture, should any body be 
looking. 

It happened that somebody was looking ; and 
suddenly she became aware of it. Through the 
slats of her blind she caught the gleam of an 
eye, and, though it was instantly withdrawn, 
she heard in her neighbor's window a giggle— 
a soft, womanish giggle. Mischief gleamed at 
once in Lutin’s eyes. Some girls were playing 
at bo-peep with her. Very well, she would 
catch them. She turned and turned the pen- 
cil, and presently was aware of the eyes again. 
This time she saw, also, short, clustering curls 
about a forehead fair enough, but too high for 
beauty, before the head was withdrawn. A 
third time, and Lutin, sly puss, ready now for 
her spring, turned suddenly, with a laugh, and 
confronted—a man! 

Lutin darted back, and drew her blinds in a 
panic. ‘The impudent wretches! there were 


more than one, for she could hear them laug} 
What right had they to peer at her, and to 
drive her from her window? And, now that 
she thought of it, she would not be driven from 
her window. Besides, she had not finished her 
pencil. Besides, she had just heard the mon- 
sters next door close their window. There was 
only a maid in a garden, hanging out clothes. 
two little boys spinning tops, and—oh! vexation 
and aggravation! —they—meaning the mon- 
sters—had indeed closed one window, but th; 
room owned two, and from the further cas; 

ment peered two heads, and two pairs of mis- 
chievous eyes met hers in full. 

Lutin’s window-blinds shut hysterically, 
Her window fell with a erash. Exit Luti: 
with burning cheeks, vowing never to look out 
again, 

Still, it was provoking, very provoking, wher 
you come to consider it. People really live at 
the backs of their houses. Shut up in her 
apartment, Lutin had constructed a number of 
little dramas out of such materials as she saw 
in doors and windows, and pleased herself wit] 
watching their progress from day to day. ‘Ty 
be restricted to twilight views was intolerable, 
at least so she told herself; for I am not quite 
sure whether there was not a pleasurable flutter 
of vanity, after all, in her silly little heart, and 
whether she would not have been disappointed 
at finding the coast clear. But just then her 
attention was attracted by a soft, low whistle. 
The horrid, odious, sly, deceitful, provoking, 
persistent wretches were at it again. Lutin re- 
tired with the usual window crash, and her 
neighbors hypocritically responded with one ot 
theirs; but Lutin was growing much too wise 
to be caught in that way, and was not to be 
cheated into showing herself. 

Here this story takes a jump, being con- 
structed on the principle of the children’s puz 
zles; put this and that together, and see what 
you make of it. Tom Keene and Fred Cap 
ron, members of the Go In For Fun Club, 
are tranquilly smoking in Tom’s room, all un 
awares, at least is Capron, that hidden in Tom's 
little dressing-room are Mollie (Tom’s siste1 
and Lutin; both ladies, in peignoirs and with 
hair about their shoulders, having with diffi- 
culty effected an escape from Tom’s room, 
where they were nearly surprised by the unex 
pected arrival of that young gentleman and his 
friend; and, 

“The next subject before the club,” said 
Tom, tranquilly puffing, “tis the bachelor, and 
his condition. No need of reading up on that, 
I take it. It is soon said. The bachelor is to 
other humans what the flying-fish is to the oth- 
er inhabitants of the sea.” 

“How do you make that out?” Capron 
lazily lying back, and looking not the least in 
the world like any thing harassed or worried. 

‘Make it out! It makesitself out.” Tom 
energetic and gesticulating. ‘* Show me anoth- 
er creature, persecuted, hunted down, trapped, 
like your bachelor from the time of his first 





FLIRTATION WITH THE MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


eoat-tails. All the old maids, to begin with, 
ire resolved into a committee of inquiry as to 
g proceedings. There’s Riker goes out twice 
week, you know, for German or something 
of the sort; and that confounded Ophelia Briggs 
alls across the table, ‘Oh yes; give Mr. Riker 
is dessert early ; when gentlemen are in a hur- 
to get away regularly twice a week, we all 
.w what that means.’ And there sat Miss 
, the girl he is sweet on; and you know 
r’s faculty for blushing, and there was no 
idofarowat once. Miss Laura won't speak 
him, and Riker’s been regularly miserable 
the last six weeks.” 
‘““Oughtn’t toblush! Ineverdo. I'll back 
yself against all the old maids in Christen- 
Capron still philosophical and un 


moved. 
“Oh, vou will! How about the mammas 


1 the marriageable daughters? ‘They are all 
A fellow has some 
soft spots in his heart—can’t be all shell, you 


sympathy and kindness. 


know—gets the run of a place, and goes there 
cause it’s something like a home, you know; 
id if after a reasonable time he don't begin to 
talk of matrimony, why there is Laura’s, or So- 
ie's, or Jenny’s heart broken into bits—a 
egular smash. 
i. set of hearts, just as a crab does a set of legs. 
Can’t account for the number of times some 
girls I could mention have been heart-broken 
in any other way. Just let a girl like that get 
hold of a fellow, and she is like one of those 
squids—all soft—clings to you like a jelly—you 
can’t move but you hurt her; and yet ten men 
can hardly pull her off. Mean dinners, cold 
parlors, colder bedrooms, and spies wait for 
the bachelor at home; traps, snares, pitfalls, 
shams, deceptions abroad are his portion.” 
“Ay!” said Capron. He had come now to 
> end of his cigar, and was ready for argu- 
‘““That is the bachelor in his larva 
before his eye-teeth are cut; no more 


It is my belief some girls grow 


ment. 
State ; 
like what he is after than the butterfly is to the 
worm, Do you want to know how [I silenced 

e inquisitive elderly females in our establish- 
ment? ‘Madam,’ said I, on the very first 
question that was asked me, ‘I really don’t 
I am trying to get rich as Stewart did 
—by minding my own business.’ They voted 
me a brute, of course; but that silenced them. 
If I want an introduction to pretty girls I get 
it—there are no soft spots in my heart; and I 
treat the mothers as if in a civil way they rather 
weren't there. That disconcerts them. No- 
body hints at my intentions. If I want the en- 
trance to any house, there are plenty of nice 
girls only too glad to take me. You 
either use them, or let them use you. I pre- 
fer the first. ‘To my mind there is no such 
blessed and happy and glorious being as the 
desirable young man. 
Mammas pet him; nice old gentlemen with 
grown daughters coddle him. Stylish girls 
take him to drive, and come down town and 
ask him out to lunch. Is he obliged to marry 


know, 


must 


Every body wants him. 
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Let them do as 
Who 


I can’t see, my 


of them? Not at all. 
they like. So much the better for you. 
is doing this 


any 


you or they? 
dear fellow, that it is your look-out at all. It 
is a business speculation. You are no more 
bound to them than a fox is to be 
trapped, or a deer to fall dead because I aim 
at him, or fifty thousand dollars to insert itself 
to my credit in my bank account because I 
They 
lay out their capital and run their risk—not the 
bachelor. 


reward 


have purchased certain shares of Erie. 


His ways are made smooth for him, 
and his paths straight. Even 
be to be all the modern con- 
veniences. The nineteenth cen ury man is a 
After storming about down town 
all day, he hasn’t energy left to go through a 


flirtation may 


said had with 
lazy fellow. 


chapter of a three-volume romance, commenc- 
ing with raptures over a single glance through 
a window. Besides, it hardly pays to be ec- 
static, or very persevering about any thing but 
Modern civilization recognizes that 
fact, and provides for it. All that is 
now is, to hire a back-room in a good lo« ality, 
We do, and you should 


see the ladies we have on our list. 


money, 


needed 


and open the window. 
There is 
She plays 
in an engaging manner with the dog in the bow- 
window, or frolics with young ladies who come 
We 
study human nature and tab/eauz vivants. There 
is the lady with the back hair; she obligingly 
shakes it down before the window (very fine 
hair it is, too), and telegraphs our way. There 
is the lady who flirts with the handkerchief. 
There is one kind soul who will wait hours till 
There is a lady in 
purple, who is perfect in the deaf-and-dumb al- 
phabet. We have no end of fun with her. 
She is continually getting shocked, and going 
away, never to return, and coming back in the 
next five minutes. She asked us to see her 
the other night, and we went, Jim and I. 
was Mr. Dolls, and I was Mr. Gates; and she 
had a lisp; and when she said Misterth Dolls, I 
thought Jim would kill himself with trying not 
to laugh. 
behind her curtains, and a little girl at whom 


the lady in brown, and short curls. 


to see her—always in the bow-window. 


we get ready to appear. 


Jim 


There is the lady who is very shy 


we peeped behind her blinds, shyer yet, but still 
She is always very much startled to 
be caught, but I notice that she always comes 
back to be caught again. And, talking of that, 
the rising generation are not a whit behind us! 
You should hear my brother Will. Will is 
eleven, you know! ‘The other day he appeared 
at table, important and disgusted, about equal 
parts. He had said the day before that a cer- 
tain Tadie was the prettiest girl in the next 
house—‘ just to tease the other girls,’ he de- 
and Miss Tadie, hearing of it, sent him 
word that, if he liked, a cord could be fastened, 
leading from her window to his, on which to 
forward ‘notes and things.’ ‘Isn't she jolly 
green?’ says Will. ‘I sent word that I had no 
cord, and she sent for answer that she would 
take care of all that; she had plenty.’” 


not cruel. 


clares ; 
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Tom burst into an uproarious fit of laughter, | 
and Mollie, in her hiding-place, giggled sym- 
pathetically; but Lutin, strange to tell, was in 
tears: for this odious, sneering, cold-blaoded 
Mr. Capron was her next-door neighbor, and 
she was ‘‘the little girl at whom they peeped 
through the blinds, and who was not cruel.” 
Poor Lutin! 


Her tears were not simply for 
er mortified vanity. Where was the hero of 
the romance she had unconsciously woven be- 
hind her blinds? the modern Sir Kenneth and 
Sir Tristem—modest, brave, faithful, devoted 
—unless, perhaps, there showed a glimpse of 
him in ‘Tom, who had certainly not joined in 
the sneers of his cynical companion; and could 
this be the conclusion at which it was intended 
that she should arrive? ‘Tom Keene was no- 

Mollie, his sister, 
was Lutin’s confidante, knew the thrilling story 
of the windows, recognized Tom’s friend Cap- 
ron, and also the fact that Lutin was not to be 
saved by the ordinary preachments. Could 
this extraordinary coincidence, of the surprise, 
and the conversation on bachelors, have been a 
conspiracy between ‘Tom and Mollie—an acci- 
dent, done on purpose ? 


toriously sweet on Lutin. 


Only two things are 
certain, Lutin was seen no more behind her 
blinds; and one of the few points on which she 
differs from Tom, now her husband, is in ¢ 
somewhat unreasonable antipathy to his great 
friend, Fred Capron. 


i) 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

N this practical century, with its railroad in- 
sulting the venerable majesty of Mount 
Washington, its suspension bridge spanning the 
tremendous chasm of foaming Niagara, and its 
telegraph penetrating the sacred mysteries of 
the deep sea, there were yet found three souls 
who dared to start on a pilgrimage to the Hap- 
py Valley that lies hidden away from the world 
among the mountains ‘rough which winds the 
Tuscarawas River, in Ohio. These souls did not 
seek the end of the rainbow, as a gay-colored 
steed to carry them through space; neither did 
they attire their bodies in the flowing robes and 


cockle-shells of wandering pilgrims; but early | 


one summer morning, father, Sadie, and I took 
our seats in a light carriage, and drove through 
the sleeping town, leaving behind us the misty 


lake, with its spectral sails, and turning our ex- | 


pectant faces toward the south, where quiet 
farm-houses and quiet lives are hidden away 
among the distant hills, 

For two long, bright days we rode toward 
the south, following the windings of a sparkling 
river, now crossing it on an old red-covered 
bridge, now fording it, as the shallow water 
spread itself gayly over a pebbly bottom, and 
now riding for miles on its curving bank, start- | 
ling the solemn heron from his morning fishing, 
or hearing from the dee» lush grass on the oth- 
er side the persistent cry for ‘‘ Bob White” from 
the hidden quail. On the third day we came 
into the region of the great barns—huge red | 


| bushy tails uplifted in astonishment. 


| meal, 


treasure-houses where the spoils are ga 

—the wealth of green fields stretching away 
on either side, so luxuriant, so wantonly, riot. 
ously rich, that the very air seemed filled With 
concentrated essence of life, and we expected 


rhered 


r 
ree 


white-armed naiades sporting in every brook, 
and even old Pan himself, dancing through the 
meadows to the music of his reed-pipe, as | 
did in the early days when the world was youn 
and the gods reigned gayly on Olympus. 
In the afternoon we reached the hills, and, 
entering their shady defiles, wound up from 
height to height under the giant beech-trees, 
now catching glimpses of undulating seas of ye; 
dure, now plunging into narrow, dusky glades, 
where the road seemed lost amidst the wild un- 
derbrush, and squirrels gazed at us with their 
We had 
been for some time slowly toiling up a steep 
hill when the sinking sun sought us out, and 
sent his golden beams under the dense foliage 
in long rays across the road; suddenly we 
emerged on the breezy summit, and, as if by 
magic, the forest disappeared, and velvet wheat- 
fields stretched away on both sides over the 
; rounded hills and down to the valley beneath, 
| where a broad river gleamed under the willows, 
| and white houses, half hidden in green orchards, 
greeted our eyes with peaceful beauty in the 
stillevening air, We reined in the horses, and 
— the circle of hills guarding the plain on 
| 
| 


to see shy dryades peeping from every t 


| all sides, save where the river flowed on toward 
the south through a narrow defile, and the dense 
| forest closed over the water as it disappeared in 
the dusky recesses. The green fields stretched 
up the hill-sides from the plain, and at the sum- 
mit were met by a wall of unbroken forest and 
underbrush, impenetrable and pathless, the only 
clew to the labyrinth being the narrow road we 
| had followed by the side of the river leading 
from the outside world into the Happy Valley. 

3elow us lay the village, each house in its little 
orchard ; and in the centre stood the antique 
church, the distant bell even then ringing out 
| the evening song, that labor was over, and that 
men must now return to their homes, and give 
God thanks as the sun went down. From all 
sides we could see the laborers returning from 
the field, the long line of loitering cows slowly 
winding through the lanes, and the plowmen 
with their patient horses moving toward the vil- 
lage, where a faint curling smoke from every 
chimney showed preparations for the evening 
Moss- grown dykes, shaded by huge 
willows, protected the banks of the broad river, 
and here and there a shining little mill-race 
ran gayly through the meadows to some quaint, 


| red-tiled mill, then plunging foaming over the 


stones, hurried on to overtake the old river 
sweeping steadily on to the south. No road 
was visible in any direction, excepting the 
shady streets of the village, and every where 
else the tree-bordered fields stretched over the 
plain, and up to the forest-crowned hills, which 
stood like ramparts against the sky, a fortifica- 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


n from the outside world. We drove slowly 


wn into the valley, passing groups of labor- 


s in their uncouth costumes, and following 
fragrant breath 


id mild eves, as they wound toward the white 


if ll-uddered cows, with 
rv buildings, where a girl stood on the 
eps, blowing an antique horn to hasten the 
s. An old herdsman, 

ff and scrip, followed behind, glancing 


white - haired 
vith sta 
t us with shrewd interest from under his pa- 

urchal hat, while three genuine shepherd dogs 
n hither and thither among the cows, keep- 
ng them in order, and chasing the stragglers, 
with wonderful sagacity. We alighted at the 
ry, and followed the cows into the large yard, 
here each one walked unhesitatingly into her 
yn stall, and the milking commenced. ‘The 
wns formed three sides of a square, with a 
paved court between, and stalls for ten cows in 
ach compartment. The floors, pails, and tubs 
yere scrubbed daily by the dairy girls, who also 
washed the cows carefully with warm water be- 

re milking; and, seated on their little stools, 
sang together some merry song, as the milk fell 

aming into the red tubs. Then these ruddy 
milkmaids formed a line, and, balancing the 

avy tubs on their heads, marched steadily 
they poured the milk into a gigantic tin hogs- 
head, with a white linen cloth tied over the top 
A venerable ‘* milk-mother,” in 
white cap and clogs, stood down in the lower 
tory, and ladled out the strained milk into in- 
numerable pails, each with its hieroglyphic sign 
on the cover, denoting to which household it 

longed. 


through the yard into the dairy beyond, where 


as a strainer. 


As the rosy girls came marching in, 
they lifted the heavy tubs lightly down with 
their stalwart arms, and, as they poured the 
milk into the foaming strainer, glanced shyly 
at our crinoline-distended skirts, kid gloves, 
and slender forms ; while we, with equal inter- 
est, observed their blue homespun gowns, with 
waists under the arm-pits, leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
white neck-handkerchiefs, white caps, and wood- 
en shoes. Surely, never were such disfiguring 
costumes invented for the female form; but we 
were obliged to confess that the broad, erect 
shapes under them were pleasant to the eye in 
these days of crooked spines and sunken chests, 
while the heavy braids of golden hair stowed 
away under their prim little caps would have 
made many a belle envious, Still the milk- 
maids poured, still the milk-mother ladled, and 
We walked into the cel- 
lar, where hundreds of full tin pails were stand - 
ing in a stream of running water, brought from 
a spring, and cold as ice, while ranged on 
shelves were rows of golden cheeses, and, just 
outside, the great horse-churn, and presses 
weighted with boulders. The dairy-man’s cot- 
tage stood in the garden, surrounded with 
rose-bushes and pinks; white curtains, in stiff, 
starched folds, shaded the little windows, and, 
within, we could see the high bed, with steps 
to climb into it—a pulpy mass of feathers on 
top, covered with a gay counterpane. The 


yet there was more. 


all furnished alike—the antioue 
bed being the venerated article of furniture 

und snowy linen was in universal use, both for 
sheeting and underwear, as the old women were 


wise in weaving, and the 


houses were 


‘*linen-mothers” vied 
with each other in long night-watches over the 
bleaching rolls. The architecture was quaint, 
and reminded one of Old World pictures, The 
red-tiled street, and 
great cross beams, filled in with mortar, formed 
the walls ; 


roofs projected over the 


little dormer-windows were perc hed 
here and there, with no attempt at regularity ; 
and a wooden sun-dial invariably crowned the 
little piazzas, where round-eyed babies, clad 
just like their parents in miniature, stared sol- 
emnly at us as we strolled by to the hotel, a 
large white building, regarded by entire 
community as a wonder of size and beauty. 
The smiling landlord appeared, rubbed his 
hands, and, in answer to our inquiries, replied : 


} 
the 


‘*Gut fare fiir mann und beast; one feed vict 
uals, twelve cents; we keeps folks for forty-five 
cents a day, but we allows kein smoke und kein 
swear; breakfast at six, dinner at twelve, sup- 
per at half past five; walk in.” 
ushered us into a grim parlor, with wooden 
chairs drawn up in martial array around a large 
table, and four strange little pictures on the 
walls, which came from Wiirtemberg fifty years 
before, and might well be called naturally pre- 
Raphaelite. Meanwhile the landlord, at the 
back-door, was shouting for ** Yacob! Yacob!” 
in the direction of the long barn; and presently 
appeared an ancient hostler, who spoke a mix- 
ture of German, French, English, and gibber- 
ish, and was reputed to be a gipsy, and the 
owner of untold wealth, stored away in the 
dark recesses of the barn. 


So saying he 


As he led away our 
horses a rosy youth appeared, to show us to 
our rooms—a series of little cells, each with its 
lofty bed and steps, one window, with snowy, 


prim-folded curtains, one chair, 
square hole in the side of the wall 


and a large 
as a ventila- 
tor, where the chattering martins amused them- 
selves by flying in at early dawn, and waking 
me with their shrill cries. The gayly colored 
counterpane was woven with figures of strange 
birds ; the snowy linen was marked in red with 
the two letters ** W. H.”—Wirth-haus; and the 
yellow-painted floor, blue-cased windows, and 
scarlet door made the little cell quite a gay 
abode. The rosy Johann brought up our bags ; 
and when we presented him with a small frag- 
ment of Uncle Sam’s scrip, he fingered it doubt- 
fully, and finally returned it to us, saying: 
‘*Nein; es ist gut fiir nichts.” Surely we had 
reached the Happy Valley indeed, when money 
was ‘“‘ gut fiir nichts!’ All the males in the vil- 
lage were dressed exactly alike, in tight, short, 
blue pantaloons, long-flapped calico vests, 
scanty, short-waisted, blue dress- coats, with 
two brass buttons behind ; scow-like shoes, and 
broad-brimmed white fur hats—which, being a 
sign of masculine superiority, were never re- 
moved on any occasion. We sometimes doubt- 
ed whether they did not sleep in them, as, 
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wherever we went, at any baalh of oe day or 
night, the great fur hats crowned the men, ex- 


tinguished the boys, and stifled the babies with 
their awful dignity. 
A bright girl of sixteen came to tell us that 
‘ Abendessen” was * fertig,”” and we went out- 
doors into another building where, in a long 
dining-room with rows of windows on each 
side, a spotless table-cloth and shining blue 
crockery invited us to try the hot coffee, pitch- 


ers of rich cream, little rolls of fresh butter | 


without salt, Dutch cheese, apple butter, bret- 
zels, and cold meat. Rosy Salome stood be- 
hind us, like a grenadier, armed with a waiter, 
and was indefatigable in offering some cucum- 
ber pickles about ten inches long, swimming in 
1 doubtful gray liquid, and garnished with pep- 
per-corns. Her shining braids were tightly 
coiled away under her white cap, and her apron 
tied with especial care under her arms, in hon- 
or of the strangers. She understood no En- 
glish, but smiled abundantly; and, finding we 
spoke German, asked us how old we were, and 
if we were married, with a calm audacity that 
belongs to the Happy Valley. The bill of fare 
at the hotel was not extensive—for breakfast 
we had delicious coffee and rich cream, hot 
bretzels—the queen of cakes—fresh butter, and 
stewed voung doves. For dinner we had a 
nondescript kind of meat; we could not decide 
whether it was boiled roast beef, or baked corn- 
ed beef; but whatever it was, the essence had 
been carefully removed by long and patient 
cooking, so that it was innocent of taste, and 
spongy in texture. Then came stewed noodles, 
potatoes fried whole and served in cream, rice 
plentifully peppered, sauer-kraut fritters, and 
preserves of fruit and molasses. We soon 
learned to relish these dishes, although we did 
not succeed in acquiring the constant hunger 
of the natives, who, after partaking of a hearty 
breakfast at five o'clock, are ready for a lunch- 
eon of bread, cheese, and beer at nine; then 
they all come home to dinner at twelve, and 


when they work again until six, at which hour, 
the labors of the day being over, they assemble 
around the supper-table for a hearty meal ; 
and, finally, before going to bed, they place 
some eatables by the bedside, lest they should 
be hungry in the night. Such hearty appetites 
have produced a stalwart race; for their con- 
stant labor keeps down their flesh, and their 
early hours and quiet lives give them fresh 
complexions and perfect health, even to ad- 
vanced age 

When we had finished supper we strolled out 
into the town and listened to the young men 
and girls singing together on the piazzas, while 
a rustic band of home-made instruments accom- 
panied them in the simple melody. The follow- 
ing is one of their songs, with the translation: 


Freund, ich bin zufrieden, geh es wie es will, 
Unter meinem Dache leb ich froh und still, 
Mancher Thor hat alles was sein Herz begehrt, 
Doch ich bin zufrieden, das ist Goldes werth. 


| the place. The grass is kept smooth and 


Leuchten keine Kerzen um mein Abendmah). 

Schimmern fremde Weine nicht in Goldpoka 

Findet sich doch immer was man braucht zur > 

Siisser schmeckt im Schweisse mir mein Stiick), 
Brod. 


\ 


Wenn ich ruhen werde unten im kiihlen Sand 
Fiihrt der Herr der Erde mich an meiner Ha: 
Und auf meinem Grabe steht kein Leichenst 
Eine Rosenstaude soll mein Grabmal sein. 


Friend, I am contented, happy, come what may, 
In my lowly cottage glide the years away; 

In the world beyond us some have wealth untola 
But I am contented, better far than gold. 

At my evening meal no waxen tapers shine 

No rich goblets sparkle filled with foreign wine, 
Out beyond the hills such things perhaps may 
But my hard-earned bread seems sweeter far t 


When death calls me home no marble stone shal 
God above in heaven knows where my body 
No monument shall point out where I lie at res 
A little rose-tree only shall blossom o’er my vei 


In the last verse allusion is made to one of thy 
customs ; unlike most Germans they attach 1 
importance to the last resting-place of th 


loved ones, but bury their dead in a field on t} 
hill-side with neither stone nor mound to mar! 





and rose-bushes bloom by the fences : T 
who love me will remember where [ lie, and w} 

they are gone let me be forgotten,” they say, 

There is a store in the village, where all 

counts are kept and political meetings held 
before the annual election of trustees; what 
will the Sorosis say when they hear that all 
measures for improvement are steadily opposed 
by the women, who outvote the men, and cli 
to the obsolete customs of the last century 
with a dogged pertinacity worthy of a better 
cause? Love does not seem to be a ruling pas 
sion in the Happy Valley. We discovered 
promising flirtation between rosy Salome a 
one of the clerks in the store, and watched 

the signs of young love, expecting to see the 
primitive courtship of Adam and Eve in all its 
pristine purity. Alas! for the fatal result. 


One evening we observed that Salome had 








rose inserted in her braided hair, and concluded 
the afternoon is broken by a lunch at four; | 


that Louis was expected after the work 
done and the vine-covered piazza free from all 
intruders. Later in the evening, returning 
from a row on the river, we saw Louis sitting 
on the steps of the store, and after a few mo 
ments of conversation I asked, ‘* Are you not 
going to see Salome this evening ?” 

* Oh no,” he replied, phlegmatically ; ‘I goes 
to see her once a week; if I goes more it spoils 
herself.” 

‘*But perhaps she would like to see you,” 
I suggested. 

“Ya wohl, aber es ist nicht gut to gif the 
wimins too much their own way; I must begin 
now, or else she will not work well; wimins is 
so lazy.” 

Another incident. The pastor once observed 
that one of his trustees did not marry, so he 
called him into the inner office one afternoon 
and expostulated with him, showing forth the 
expediency of the married state, and asking 
him if he would not take a wife. 






A FLOWER PIECE. 


‘If you think best, pastor.” 
‘What do you say to Paulina B 
pastor.” 
Will you be married this afternoon ?” 
‘If you think best, pastor.” 
So the matter was settled, the trustee return- 
¢ to his work and quite forgetting the im- 
rtant change before him until the pastor sum- 
| him to the office at five o'clock, where 
od the rosy Paulina, who had left her spin- 
g for ten minutes, and the twain were soon 
ide one flesh. After a short pause the truste: 
‘Have you any thing more for me to do, 


‘ Just as you say, 


istor 2” and a negative answer being returned, 
e went back to his account-books without a 

re to his bride, who returned to her spinning 
rmatically as she had come. 


; 


pl 


On n Sunday we went to the little church and 


tched the long file of worshipers march | 
in, the men at one door, the women at 
and seat themselves in solid rows on | 


gravely 
‘ther, 
> blue when the service began with | 
hymn, a long sermon, during 
ich every time the name of Jesus was men- 
ned all heads reverently bowed. The sing- 
‘-s were accompanied by a band of ten musi- 
ians seated on a platform near the pulpit, who 
licited very sweet music from a collection of 
quaint wooden pipes, flageolets, flutes, and vio- | 
lins, whose patterns came from the old country 
a century before, and, like every thing else 
inthe Happy Valley,remained unchanged. The | 
hole ation joined in singing the pecul- 
iar wild choruses, the women repeating the last 
alone, and dying off into a whisper at the 
plaintive minor chord which always formed the 
unexpected close, while we felt transported back 
ito the early ages of the world. 
The inhabitants of Happy Valley, ignorant 
the value of money, and living in the sim- 
plest manner, are yet a rich community, 
to their industrious habits and systematic labor. 
rheir domain consists of over ten thousand acres 
of highly cultivated land, a coal mine, and a bed 
of iron ore; they have several large mills and 
factories, as their invariable rule is to manufac- | 
ture every thing they use; their cattle are mod- 
els of beauty, and their horses powerful and well 
groomed. One bakery supplies all the bread, 
one laundry attends to the washing, and one 
nursery receives all the little ones, while their 
mothers take part in the active labors of the 
field or dairy. Their morality is without a flaw, 
for since the foundation of the community there 
has never been a case of law-breaking among 
them, and their lives flow on as peacefully 
though the hills were permanent barriers be- 
tween them and the noisy, busy, wicked world, 
Few among them have ever wandered three 
miles away from the village ; they shun all con- 
tact with strangers, and when we asked one of 
the girls if she would not like to go with us to 
the city, she smiled, and replied, ‘‘Oh no! I’se 
better here.” That answer embodies the spirit 
in which they live and die. 
The little band who left their Fatherland and 


benches, 
followed by 
wl 


alf 
ulf 


congreg 


ine 


¢ 
ot 


owing 


as 


| toiled through 


|} And dip of oar, 
} And happy laughter on its lonely 


| When woods stand shiverin 
| Lost in the 
| And, 

The tune 
| The 


985 


the unbroken wilderness to the 
banks of the River fifty 
with Bibles in their hands and faith 
nearly all been called to 
but the few white-haired 
through the quiet streets, 


t 


remote ‘Tuscarawas 


Lge 


in their hearts, 
rest from their labors ; 


vears 
have 


men who still wander 
gaze abroad upon the rich fields, seem pic- 
tures of perfect contentment, that rare 
of old age. 

Happy little Valley ; are not 
ways, but who can say that thou hast not chosen 
the better part ? 


or 
blessing 


our ways as thy 


A FLOWER 
| WANDERING of late 
That longed for 


PIECE. 
beside a northe 
summer, and the w 
and plash of pearly 


shore 


rn 
ild 
feet, 


sands, 


beach grass, 


heard a young voice caroling some song 
Nor knew I was in elf-land while I heard. 
It sang, and slowly trembled into rest 
Slowly, because the earth was loth to leav 
The high melodious dalliance. 

But before 
V 


The sweet sound fled to si 
A rustle and a rush of flying wings 
Like leaflets blown before a frosty blast 
ght and 
ght. 
»wed then 
and out the 


lence, eager! 


g, cau b 
imor of their 
as they went, wild music 
the breeze winds in 
tune to which the and sunshine 
= r slopes of blushing clover—faint at first, 
fith many a fluttered echo frolicking, 

a fell i windy way—then loitered d¢ 
With ling rering cadence of a sweet 
Lightly as in the tenderest deeps of eve 
| golden blossom of the new moon dro 
selow the west that woos it. 


airy cle 
grass, 


clouds 


wn, 


« delay 


‘Twas the voice 
Of all the elves of all the flowers that bl 
Flocking to find the , who slumbere 

| Nursed by the blue-eyed April. Willow 1 
Harebell, and cowslip, and anemone; 

The silver cinquefoil, and the columbine 

That bursts, a lance of hoarded light, from earth, 
And swings its red flame on the shining 
The purple vetches, washed by salt sea sy 

The frail convolvulus, that, ere the year 
Is at the flood, leagues with the buildir 
And the rude way-side tangles o'er her 
All sweet things of plot and pleachéd al 

| The mimic nun of the snow- drop, and the 
| Dwelling within the hooded aconite; 

| The maidens of the pale chrysanthemum, 
The royal lady of the proud and fair 
Japonica, and ey'n the merry mites 
That balance on the trumpet-flower’s edge, 
Tippling their horns of honey. With them, 
All the delightsome things of old romance- 
The royal violet, and Sappho's rose: 

The fleur-de-lis, the flower of chivalry ; 
The lotus, born of the eternities, 

Holding immortal ichor—hovered there, 
Hovered a moment, quiring in one strain, 
Then falling, failing, ever on the wing, 
Sought other skies. 


ow, 
Spring ly 


lume 


tip; 
rays ; 


too, 


And I, upon the shore, 
Watched a far bark into a bank of mist, 

A dim blue bank built up along the sea; 
The bark still sailing, hull and tapering 
A line of light, silverly swathed about 
With deepening vapors, slowly gliding on 
To denser shadow, slow and ever slower, 
Fainting and fading, till a phantom craft 
Was hid in murk recesses of the cloud, 
A vanished apparition—and far above, 
Upon the pallor of a peaceful sky, 

Fair Hesper, like a flower, bloomed out 


spill 
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AND ITS PEOPLE, 


3y RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A. 


MPVHE late insurrection among the people at 
| Winnipeg, upon the Red River of the North, 
resulted from the act of recession by the Hud- 
son Bay Company to the crown of Great Brit- 
ain of that vast domain in British North Amer- 
ica known as ‘* Rupert’s Land;” and which, 
under a charter from Charles II., in 1669, was 
granted to Prince Rupert, eleven other noble- 
men, and six commoners, who were styled 
‘The Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson Bay.” 

This extraordinary grant embraced all the 
territory drained by the waters flowing into 
Hudson Bay, as a compensation for which 
the Company was required yearly to pay the 
King and his successors two e/ks and two black 
beavers. 

With Prince Rupert as provisional governor 
the association immediately instituted measures 
for taking formal possession of the country 
ceded, and, with the exception of a brief period 
of seventeen years, when it was held by the 
French, the Company has claimed the oceu- 
pancy and control of it ever since. Under the 
provisions of an act of the Imperial Parliament, 
entitled british North American Act, 1867,” 
her Majesty, 
council, and upon the application of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, was empowered to admit Ru- 
pert’s Land into the Canadian confederacy ; 
and a supplementary enactment in 1868 au- 
son Bay Company for the surrender to the 
crown of all the rights and privileges conferred 
by its charter. 

“In March, 1869, the acquiescence of all the 
parties concerned was secured to the terms of 
i compact, whereby the Canadian government 
agreed to pay the Company three hundred 


thousand pounds upon the actual transfer of | 


Rupert’s Land to the Dominion of Canada. 
The anticipation of an early consummation 
of this transfer from the domination of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and the consequent 
necessity of a new governmental polity for its 
occupants, with the feeling of apprehension 
and consciousness of uncertainty regarding 
their future political status, in the determina- 
tion of which they might have no voice, togeth- 
er with their nearly unanimous opposition to 
Canadian rule, and its avowed policy of greatly 
increased taxation, were the chief causes of the 


émeute alluded to, and which led to the sum- | 
mary ejection from the colony of the prospect- | 


ve Canadian governor, M‘Dougall. 


The contiguity of these people with our own 


border settlements, and the neighborly relations 
of commercial and social intercourse existing 
between them, have caused considerable interest 
to be manifested throughout the United States 
in reference to the ultimate settlement of the 
question at issue, 


. + . | 
with the consent of her privy 


thorized the Queen to negotiate with the Hud- | 


) In view of these facts I take it for gr 
that a brief description of this somewhat ; 





mote and unfrequented section, with some 
servations upon the history of its early 
ment and the character of its present ‘inhal 
ants, will not prove altogether devoid of i: 
or instruction at this time. 

With the purpose of establishing an agricy 
tural colony, the Earl of Selkirk, an enterpris 
Scottish noble, who was largely interested 
the Hudson Bay Company, in 1811 purchas 
from that association a portion of its ] 


ts 


iteres 


upon- which the present settlements at R; 
River are located, and during the following 
season he brought out from Sutherland, Seo: 
land, several families, and attempted to estal 
lish them as a nucleus for his colony near wh 
Fort Garry now stands; but on their arriy 
they were confronted by the attachés of 
hostile Northwest Company, who assault 
them and drove them back over the border t 
Pembina. They then burned their tenements 
appropriated or destroyed their property ; 

it was not until 1815, when Lord Selkirk 1 
ceived a reinforcement of emigrants, that 

| was enabled to occupy the lands he had orig 
ally selected for the colony. 

The hostility of the Northwest Company t 
| ward them did not cease, however, and du 
the following summer a sharp conflict occurr 
in which quite a number were killed on | 


sides, and the colonists were temporarily dis 

| persed ; but the arrival shortly afterward of a 
other reinforcement of one hundred German. 
French, and Swiss disbanded soldiers enabl 

| them to return to their farms. But they « 

|tinued to be molested until 1821, when t! 
consolidation of the two fur companies sett 

| the quarrel, and no collisions took place subs 

quently. 

| Immediately after the coalition of the tv 


| rival associations, the colonists erected perma- 
jnent habitations and planted large fields o! 
grain, which, in that prolific virgin soil, yield 
ed bountiful returns, and the nutritious prairi 

grasses caused their cattle to fatten and mult 

ply so rapidly that in a brief period they wer 
| supplied with a profusion of bread and meat; 
but when they desired to exchange the prod- 
|ucts of their labor for sugar, tea, or other im- 
ported articles, they discovered that the remote- 
ness and inaccessibility of all markets rendered 
their grain almost valueless. Fifty bushels of 
wheat, for example, would not purchase a pound 
| of tea or a yard of cloth. As a consequence 
they were compelled to forego the use of many 
of their accustomed luxuries, which caused them 
to become so much discouraged at the cheer 
less prospect before them that some returned 
to Europe, others removed to Canada; a few 
Welsh families went to Galena, Illinois, where 
one of the original patriarchs, Shetland by name, 











RUPERT'S LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


still survives; while the others remained upon 
Red River, Lord Selkirk having abandoned the 
colonizing enterprise and returned home. 

At Pembina I encountered an exceedingly 
interesting old Irishman by the name of Peter 
Haden, who came to the country with the first 
colonists in 1812, and had lived here ever since. 
Although he 

rs old, yet all his faculties were in remarka- 


must have been at least eighty 


bly good preservation, and he seemed to re- 


, ember every man of more than ordinary note 
who had ever visited the country. 

He informed me that shortly after they ar- 
rived upon Red River Lord Selkirk directed 
him to proceed to Kentucky for the purpose of 
He started at 
once with only two companions ; accomplished 
the perilous journey ; and after purchasing 3000 


seep, 


procuring sheep for the colony. 


set out on his return, traversing day after 
day, and week after week, the then solitary and 
unpeopled prairie wilderness of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota; and after several long 
months of wearisome journeying over a distance 
of some 1500 miles, wherein he encountered nu- 
merous mishaps and disasters, as well as hair- 
breadth escapes from hostile savages, he at 
length reached his destination with only 250 of 
his original flock remaining. The others had 
died, been killed by the wolves, or stolen by 
the Indians en route. The old veteran pioneer 
spoke of his connection with Lord Selkirk with 
emotions of deep and kindly feeling, and eulo- 
gized him as a philanthropist of the most gen- 
erous and noble impulses. 

The population of the Red River settlements 
at this time consists of the descendants of the 
Scotch and English emigrants who remained 
here after Lord Selkirk’s departure, and who 
have maintained their nationality intact, with- 
out any commingling with the aboriginal race. 
They are generally agriculturists, having well- 
tilled farms and good stocks of cattle and sheep ; 
showing conclusively that they have not de- 
generated, or departed from the frugal, indus- 
trious, and thrifty habits transmitted to them 
by their ancestors. 

Several whom I met with had accumulated 
respectable fortunes, and were living most com- 
fortably in stone or substantial framed houses. 

They have several churches and _ school- 
houses, and to be a moral and intelli- 
gent people. 

Besides several thousand 
mixed breeds of French and Indian lineage, 
descendants of the courriers-du-bois, as the em- 
ployés of the fur companies are termed; who, 
after the expiration of their service in the com- 
panies, have settled here and married Indian 
wives. ‘They inherit all the vivacity and buoy- 
ancy of temperament of the French, united 
with the erratic, roving propensities of the In- 
dian element. 

Although they cultivate small patches of 
ground, and pass the winter in their rude cab- 
ins, yet the majority of them have for many 
years been in the habit of making, yearly, two 


seem 


these, there are 


9a" 
Missouri 
and Saskatchewan rivers, in search of the but 


{ 


falo, which hitherto has constituted 


excursions into the plains, toward the 
the chief 
item of their commissariat. 

I encountered hundreds of 
upon the elevated 
of Devil’s Lake. ‘They were accompanied by 
their women and children, and carried all their 
limited household furniture in their peculiar 
and although they had 
unsuccessful in their hunts, not 
seen a single herd of buffalo, vet they appeare d 
cheerful and happy, politely dofting their caps 
and smilingly bidding us * Bon jo ; 


them in 1868, 


Coteau du Missouri, west 


one-OxX carts ; been 


very having 


as we passed. 

The aggregate population in the Red River 
settlements at this time is estimated from 
ten to twelve thousand, about one-half of whom 


are of Canadian origin. I saw very few na- 
tives of the United States among them. 

Good crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye, and 
vegetables were produced here prio to 1865, 
when countless myriads of grasshoppers made 
their appearance, and for four successive sea 
sons destroyed nearly every vestige of a crop 
throughout the entire limits of the colony. 

At the time of my visit, in 1868, the inhab- 
itants had become so much disheartened that 
it was believed, if the dreadful ravages contin- 
ued another season, they would produce so 
much of a famine as to compel the inhabitants 
to abandon the country and seek other homes. 
Fortunately for them, however, the scaurge 
was not repeated last year, and fair crops were 
produced. 

It is difficult for a person who has not seen 
these hosts of insects to conceive of the extent 
of the devastation which they leave in their trail. 
From whence they originally come, or whither 
they go, is, I believe, as yet involved in mys- 
id 

A Delaware Indian, upon one occasion, re- 
marked to me that the prairie tribes were, as a 
general rule, close observers of the habits and 
peculiarities of the animal creation. In evi 
dence of which he said he once described to a 
chief some of the achievements of civilization, 
such as the introduction of steamboats and rail 
roads, which seemed to produce some impres- 
sion upon the mind of the savage, wh 
ted that 
sessed a good deal more knowledge than the 
Indian; but, added he, ‘‘are they able to tell 
where the grasshoppers go to?” 


o admit- 


the pale-faces, as a general rule, pos- 


We know that they come with the wind, and 
their appearance in the atmosphere is not un- 
like that of a dense snow-storm, which almost 
obscures the sun’s rays; and when they alight 
upon the ground they literally cover it for miles 
in every direction; and are often seen piled 
upon each other several tiers deep. 

So voracious are they that they only require 
a few hours to utterly destroy large fields of 
grain. 

At one time in 1868, as I was informed, they 
were heaped up against Fort Garry to the deptl 
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of three feet, having struck the walls in their 
flight and dropped down at the base ; and this 
great accumulation of animal matter generated 
an etHuvium that the people of 
Winnipeg were for several days engaged in re- 


so offensive 


moving the nuisance, to prevent a pestilence. 

When these ravenous insects first made their 
appearance they evinced a discrimination in 
the choice of their food, first attacking the on- 
ions, which they devoured to the roots; and, 
strange as it may appear, they did not, until 
the last season, seem to relish green pease. 
Then they made indiscriminate assaults, demol- 
ishing every trace of grain and vegetable as 
clean as if a fire had swept over the land. 

It is fortunate that their advent and ravages 
were confined to a sparsely populated district of 
country ; but should their migrations hereafter 
extend into the more densely settled sections, 
like the grain-growing districts of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and Minnesota, it would be difficult to es- 
timate the amount of damage that might ensue 
from the destruction of crops. ‘That their raids 
are very extensive is evident from the fact that 
their track was distinctly visible over almost 
every foot of the country for a thousand miles 
that I traversed in 1868. 

Those who have studied the habits of these 
insects have observed that after they have ex- 
hausted their powers in laying waste a section 
of country (about the latter part of August), 
they bore holes in the ground, wherein they 
deposit their eggs or darva, and disappear. 
During the first warm days of the ensuing 
spring the young insects are hatched, and crawl 
out upon the surface, while they are so diminu- 
tive as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
and only possess power of locomotion sufli- 
cient to aggregate in masses, occasionally as 
large as a bushel measure. Their growth from 
this period is so rapid that in a few days they 
are ready to commence their characteristic de- 
vastations, 

As it has been supposed by some that these 
insects are the same as the Old World locusts, 
1 remark, that the two species, although anal- 
ogous in many of their characteristics, are not 
identical; and, indeed, we have nothing in this 
country precisely like the locust of Egypt and 
Syria, which is about three inches long and of 
a greenish color; while the grasshoppers alluded 
to are only about half that length, and are of a 
reddish-brown color. The former are classi- 
fied by naturalists as belonging to the genus 
Pachytilus migratorius, and the latter to the 
genus Caloptenus spretus. They both come and 
go with the wind, and are equally devastating 
in their ravages. 

The track of the Eastern locusts has occa- 
sionally, since Pharaoh’s time, been marked 
with a greater amount of desolation and loss 
of human life than has followed the invasions 
of hostile armies. Even as late as 1867 these 
insect plagues produced a famine in Algeria, 
which caused over one hundred thousand na- 
tives to perish of hunger. 


The Hudson Bay Company has erect 
two defensive works upon Red River. * 
site of the one known as Fort Garry was o 
cupied as a French trading post as early 
1662, and is designated upon an old Eng 
map, published by Thomas Jeffers jin 17 
as ** Fort La Reine.” It is situated upon a 
elevated plain within the angle formed by tl 
confluence of the Red and Assiniboine rivers 
and is inclosed by a stone-wall twelve feet } 
and three feet in thickness, with heavy towers 
pierced for cannon and small-arms at each an- 
gle. Within the inclosure are store-houses. 
magazines, and capacious quarters for the 


t 





I 


he 





gn 


ot- 
ficers and other employés of the association. 

Mr. William M*Tavish, the courteous and 
hospitable chief factor, and, by appointment 
from the Hudson Bay Company, the Go 
ernor of the ‘**Colony of Assiniboine,” whi 
embraces the Red River settlements, makes his 
head-quarters here. 

The village of Winnipeg is half a mile below 
the fort, and contains some three or four hun 
dred people, with taverns, groceries, and other 
concomitants of an embryo Western town; a 
here, among a variety of other nationalities, 
found a representative of the irrepressible cos 
mopolitan Yankee nation—a keen shop-kee} 
from ‘*down East,” who, we were told, was 
fully up to, if not a little ahead of, the shar 
est of the Scotch or English notion-vendors. 

Twenty miles below Winnipeg is the other 
work, the designation of which (Stone Fort 
indicates the solidity of its structure. 


It crowns 
an elevated plateau bordering the left bank of 
the river, and is built of dressed masonry, with 
circular towers at the angles, and gateways simi- 
lar to those at Fort Garry; and is capable of 
affording effective resistance to a vigorous at 
tack, even if made with artillery of light calibre 

Within this fort are stone store-houses and 
quarters sufficient for 200 men; and in 1851 
the two works were garrisoned by 300 regu- 
lars of the Sixth infantry of the line. Subse- 
quently they were relieved by three companies 
of Canadian rifles, which left here in 1861, and 
no troops have been stationed here since. From 
Stone Fort to Lake Winnipeg (23 miles) the 
river is from 200 to 400 yards wide, and two 
fathoms deep; and for ten miles before it en 
ters the lake it meanders through a low morass 
witha sluggish current, offering no obstructions 
to navigation. 

Lake Winnipeg, which is 264 miles long, 
with an average width of 30 miles, is shal- 
low, and for the most part confined within a 
rock-bound coast, unpeopled save by fur-traders 
and Indians. 

The Company has a schooner upon the lake, 
which sails between the different trading posts 
along shore. Previous to the union of Hud 
son Bay with the Northwest Company all the sup- 
plies of the latter, and many of the former asso- 
ciation, were sent from Montreal in bateaux to 
Fort William on Lake Superior, and thence in 
bateaux and canoes via Rainy Lake and Lake 
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the only route lying altogether within British 

' story by which Lake Winnipeg could be 

ac hed from Canada. 

After the consolidation was consummated 
this route was abandoned, and for a time all 
supplies were shipped from England to 
York Factory, and thence up Hayes River, 
id through the chain of small lakes to Nor- 
ay House on Lake Winnipeg. 

A ship freighted with merchandise for the 
Company has sailed from England annually for 
xr one hundred years, and still continues to 
at and depart from their dépot at York 
Factory as regularly as the seasons come round; 





nd I was informed that there never had beena 
saster or a failure in a single voyage. Upon 
th the old routes of communication numerous 
tages had to be made, and the ponderous 
teaux dragged over them upon rollers. More 
er, these routes could only be traversed dur- 
g midsummer. 
[he greater part of the Company’s supplies 
s now sent to Fort Garry through Minneso- 
ta, and, although it still continues to ship it 
st furs from York Factory, the coarser pelt- 
A very signifi- 


»s go overland via St. Paul. 


int fact relative to the advantages of this over 
» old routes is, that merchandise can be laid 


wn at Fort Garry by the St. Paul route at an 
rlier date in the season than it can leave En- 
land with a certainty of having an open pas- 
ge through the straits into Hudson Bay. 
About a thousand carts, each freighted with 
0 pounds of peltries, were sent from Fort 
Garry by the Minnesota route prior to August, 
1868. On these duties were paid at Pembina 
£50,000, while double 
it amount was bonded in transit for England. 
A very unusual feature in the topography of 





pon a valuation of over 


the country will be perceived by reference to 
» map of that portion of Minnesota which 
ces the sources of the Minnesota River 
ind the most southerly branch of the Red Riv- 

r. It is a singular fact that of these streams, 

: sing within a mile of each other, upon the 


same level (about 980 feet above the sea), one 





| sends its waters nearly south, into the Gulf of 

; Mexico, while the other flows due north, into 
Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay; and in high 

stages their waters commingle. 

Red River, throughout nearly its entire course, 
s fringed with an extensive belt of excellent 
timber, and flows with a gentle and uniform 
current through an alluvial valley from five to 

twenty miles wide, which embraces a vast ex- 

a tent of the best prairie bottom lands I ever be- 


held, covered with an exuberant growth of nu- 

: tritious wild grasses from two to six feet high, 

from which an inexhaustible amount of hay 
could annually be made. 


| 


Several tributaries entering the river from | 


the east have large forests of pine timber upon 


° their banks, and this, in high stages of water, 
, could easily be rafted down; while the great 
' body of hard timber on the main stream is am- 
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the Woods to their destination, this being! ple for the requirements of an extensive farm 


ing community. Red River is navigable for 
steamers for a distance of two hundred and 
fitty miles from its mouth. 

As the sources of the Red River are 300 miles 
south of its débouché in Lake Winnipeg, the 
ice thaws out much earlier in the season upon 
its head waters than in the lower portions of it ; 
which circumstance has occasionally caused the 
ice below to become so much choked and 
dammed up as to foree the water out of the 
channel and inundate the entire valley for miles 
upon each side. These great freshets are not, 
however, very frequent, the last three having 
occurred at intervals of about twenty vears, and 
in each instance the water has drained off in 
time for the planting season. 

The line bounding the northern limits of om 
possessions crosses Red River near Pembina, 


where we have a collector of customs with six 


or eight subordinates, comprising the chief pop 
ulation of the hamlet, which is situated direct- 
ly upon the north bank of the Pembina River, 
at the crossing of the Minnesota and Fort Gar 
ry road, 


Thirty miles above this, upon the Pembina 
River, is a farming settlement called St. Joseph, 
of some two hundred Dois-brilés, as the mixed 
breeds are termed. 

The habits and occupations of these people 
are in all respects like those of the descendants 
if the voV eu Ss before deseribed upon Red 
An extensive area of bottom land of 
unsurpassed fertility, with woodland sufficient 








River. 


for agricultural purposes, is found in the valley 
and it 
is a noteworthy fact that artificial irrigation is 
unnecessary for the production of crops in this 
section of country. The arable belt in this 
meridian of longitude does not extend far north 
of Lake Winnipeg, as the climate soon becomes 


of the Pembina and Assiniboine rivers ; 


too cold and the summers too short for the 
growth of cereals. At Fort Churchill and 
York Factory, for example, the ground never 
thaws more than about three feet from the sur- 
face, and remains perpetually frozen for fifteen 
feet below that depth. The temperature at 
those places, measured by the gradations of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, ranges from 90 
above zero in summer to 50° below zero in 
winter. Some idea may be conjectured of the 
intensity of the cold from the fact that casks 
of rum or brandy, when exposed for four hours 
in the open air to the lowest temperature above 
indicated, will congeal to the consistence of 
honey. 

It is a meteorological phenomenon familiar 
to all who have given the subject any attention, 
that the climate in the northwest of this conti- 
nent (the altitude being equal) moderates rap- 
idly as we proceed toward the Pacific coast 
upon the same parallel of latitude; which fact 
expands the fertile grain-growing belt of coun- 
try much further to the north in the vicinity of 
the Rocky Mountains than we find it near the 
Atlantic Ocean. So important is this differ- 
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ence that the isothermal line touching the head | 
of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, in | 
latitude 51° and longitude 110°, passes through 

Chicago and Cleveland, and strikes Long Isl- | 
and Sound near the boundary of New York and 

Connecticut, in latitude 41° and longitude 73°. 

In other words, the summer climate upon the 

head waters of the Saskatchewan, with an aver- 

age temperature of 70° above zero, is the same 

as that upon the Atlantic coast ten degrees fur- 

ther south. The limit of successful agriculture 

in longitude 110° extends as far north as Peace 

and Laird rivers, tributaries to the Arctic Ocean, 

in latitude 59° north, where good crops of wheat 

have been grown. 

The Saskatchewan River, with its sources in 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, flows | 
for a thousand miles through the Hudson Bay | 
territory, and empties into Lake Winnipeg. 
It is navigable for steamers of light draught 
throughout the greater part of its course, and 
drains a section of country about four times the | 
magnitude of Ohio, which we have the most 
undoubted authority for asserting to be surpass- 
ingly rich and productive, and admirably adapt- 
ed to agriculture. All the common cereals, ex- 
cepting corn, have been successfully cultivated 
at the different posts of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany within the district. 

Although the winters here are protracted, 
yet the snow does not fall deep, and cattle ren | 
out during the greater part of the year without 
shelter or any forage save the natural wild herb- | 
age; and the buffalo are said to remain fat dur- 
ing the entire winter in the sheltered valleys 
bordering the river. 

Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota, in 1851, | 
spoke of this country in these words: ‘‘ I hesi- 
tate not to ascribe to the whole of the upper 
plains of the Saskatchewan River an agricul- | 
tural value superior naturally to the fields of 
our New England in their primitive condition.” 

That zealous missionary and disinterested 
Christian philanthropist, the good Father De 
Smet, who wintered in 1854-55 upon the Up- 
per Saskatchewan, gives his impressions of that 
country in the following language: ‘‘ The en- 
tire region in the vicinity of the eastern chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, serving as their base, 
30 or 60 miles, is extremely fertile, abounding 
in forests, prairies, lakes, streams, and springs. 
The streams are innumerable, and, on every 
side, offer situations favorable for mills. The 
northern and .southern branches of the Sas- 
katchewan River I have traversed for 300 miles. 


Forests of pine, cypress, ete., etc., occupy a 
large portion of it, covering the slopes of the 
mountains and the banks of the rivers.” 

If this country possesses the great natural 
agricultural attractions that have been ascribed 
to it, and which have been perfectly understood 


by the British government for over half a cen- | 


tury, the question naturally arises why steps 
have not before now been taken to populate and 
develop it. The only solution of this mystery 
that occurs to my mind lies in the indubitable 





fact that English capitalists, when called upon 
to loose their purse-strings for any purpose jn- 
volving the slightest hazard, are as alien in 
their instincts to their descendants in the Unit- 
ed States as if their lineage had no approxima. 
tion since the flood. 

The sluggish apathy and morbid caution oj 
our venerable transatlantic progenitors, whey 
contrasted with the fearless, dashing spirit of 
enterprise and prompt execution which chara 
terize the achievements of our people, receives 
a forcible illustration in the glaring truth tha 
they, for more than a century, have been pur- 
suing the ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish” y. 
icy of barring up all avenues of approach to thi 
vast tract of fertile country ; and for what pur 
pose ? 


Has it been from any especial regard they en 


| tertain for the rights of the Indians, who, unde; 


the acknowledged international law of priority 
of discovery and occupancy, are the propriet : 
of the soil? This will not be credited by any 
one who is familiar with the history of their in 
tercourse with the natives. The treatment o{ 
the Indians by our own government, and by 
that of Great Britain, has often been contrasted 
by persons not understanding the subject, and 
conclusions drawn favorable to the latter, and 
damaging to us as a philanthropic and just na 
tion; whereas the facts, in my judgment, g¢ 
prove a condition of things directly the reverse. 
Our government, for example, has inyariabl) 
recognized the claim of the natives to the soil, 
and has uniformly purchased and paid them fo: 
it; and if our agents have not always proved 
honest, it has not been the fault of the govern- 
ment, and does not affect the principle. Our 
Congress, with the welfare of the Indians ir 
view, has enacted laws prohibiting the intro- 
duction of spirituous liquors into the India 

country, and imposed severe penalties upon 
their violation; whereas the British govern- 
ment has taken their lands whenever it suited 
the purposes of their authorities, and paid them 
in return whatever caprice, interest, or policy 
dictated. 

When the Hudson Bay Company’s factors 
entered Rupert’s Land, they found it peopled 
with numerous tribes of vigorous, manly na- 
tives, who were strangers to the effects of alco- 
holic drinks, and, in the primitive simplicity ot 
their untutored natures, were prosperous and 
happy. But the advent of the Englishman upon 
their domain inaugurated a new era in their his- 
tory. They were speedily inducted into the dia 
bolical mysteries of the intoxicating cup; and 
these credulous children of the forest, with the 

| instinctive proclivity of their race, eagerly im- 
bibed the seductive fire-water, and soon became 
slaves to its pernicious influences; and, from 
that day to this, spirituous liquor has consti- 
tuted one of the chief articles of their traffic. 
To such an alarming extent have the Indians 
become addicted to the use of this poisonous 
| stimulant, and it has wrought so rapid a dimi- 
nution in their numbers, that now there are but 


to 
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i few miserable remnants left of what were once 
They have degenerated into 
All this has 
een brought about with the knowledge and 
inetion of the very people who now have the 
wdacity to charge us with cruelty and injustice 
the red man. Bah! Such barefaced hy- 
( risv only serves to delude those who are ig- 
rant of the history of English civilization— 
, more properly speaking, English annihilation 
China, and in British North 


werful tribes. 
the very decrepitude of barbarism. 


in India, in 
America, 
he British authorities, in opposing immigra 
n into the territory of the Hudson Bay Com- 
yany, have been actuated by a different motive 
from that of any special regard they entertain 
r the welfare of the aboriginal race; and that 
otive is nothing more or less than the per- 
tuation of the trade of a powerful monopoly, 
which thereby has been enabled to barter its 
vares for a few paltry beaver and musk-rat 
skins; while we, on the other side of the bound- 
ry line, in the brief period of five years, have 
it only populated several adjacent new terri- 
ies, but have spanned the continent with one 
railroad, and have several others in rapid prog 
ss toward completion. 
That the ponderous optics of our lethargic 
cousin, John Bull, are at last beginning slowly 
open upon the importance of this subject the 
llowing quotation from a sensible pamphlet, 
lished at London, in 1866, by Thomas Raw- 
s, F.R.G.S., 
Atlat 
cates, 
holders of the Hudson Bay Company we would 
say: The emigrant is even now thundering at 
he demands a passage; he asks by 
hat right you exclude him. Why have you 
not borrowed a lesson from the progress of the 


author of ‘* America from the 
itic to the Pacific,” most pointedly indi 


Ile says: ‘* To the directors and stock- 


vour doors : 


ountry adjoining ? 
interest? for, if you continue to pursue your 
resent policy, you assuredly will be. Brother 
TTe is snuff- 
ug the savory morsel of the Fertile RB lt; but 
once let him get a few Squatters’ Rights, and 


Are you blind to your own 


} 
Jonathan possesses a capacious maw, 


there will soon be no necessity for any action 
on the part of the Board of Directors. Their 
power will have slipped from their grasp, and 
the road to the Pacific be shut out to us forever. 
We must not, we can not, permit such suicidal 
We are all interested 
that unless something is done soon, the connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts in 
English interests is irretrievably severed, and 
the supremacy of British power in North Amer- 
ica will be greatly endangered.” 

The somewhat equivocal compliment paid us 


lethargy to continue. 


in the gastronomic figure above quoted is emi- 
nently characteristic of the nationality of the 
writer, and exhibits the true measure of John 
Bullcourtesy and amenity; yet it contains an ad 
mission regarding the relative enterprise of the 
two nations which I should hardly have expect- 
ed from an Englishman. It must be conceded 
that the gloomy picture of the future which he 


991 





so earnestly exhibits to the serious coatempla 
tion of his countrymen seems almost prophet 
ic; and, indeed, we may truly say that it has 
already been partially verified. 

The fact is indisputable that ‘‘ Brother Jona 
than,” in his voracious absorption of domain, 
has proved himself to be something of a gour 
mand. ‘That he has been blessed by Provi- 
dence with a ‘* maw” of respectable proportions, 
an excellent appetite, and capital powers of di 
gestion is beyond question ; moreover, his keen 
olfactories certainly do enable him to ‘snuff 
from afar the aroma of a choice bonne bouche in 
the form of auriferous or agricultural territorial 
acquisitions ; and, although he has of late been 
a little cloyed with racy viands of this descrip- 
tion, yet no dyspeptic symptoms have as yet aj 
peared; and I have no doubt if the piquant 
‘*morsel,” so graphically and temptingly dé 
picted above, were properly served up and placed 
in his mouth, he might manage to swallow it. 

Should the North Pacific Railroad, or either 
of the two railroads fro: St. Paul, be extended 
on from near the head of Red River across the 
elevated plain of the Coteau du Missouri, south 
of Devil’s Luke, the road would run 
within the limits of our own territory, and would 
have the most direct bearing for its Pacific termin- 
is; and the face of the country here is smooth, 
all of which are 
3ut this line tray- 
erses some three hundred miles of elevated table- 


entirely 


without any very heavy grades ; 
important considerations, 


land east of the Missouri River, upon which ar 

only here and there, at very wide intervals, a 
few sticks of wood, and a scarcity of water. 
This plateau is from two to eight hundred feet 
above the adjacent country, from twelve to 
eighteen hundred feet above the ocean level, 
and covered with short grass; but, with the ex- 
ception of a minute fraction along the borders 
of the few small streams, it is not arable. Be 

sides, a considerable amount of snow falls upon 
these bleak plains, and the fierce driving winds 
cause it to drift greatly, so that it is very diffi- 
For 
example, during the winter of 1867-68 there 
snow here that the 
only be carried between some of the military 


cult and unsafe traveling in midwinter. 


was so much mails could 


posts upon dog-trains, and several men lost 
their lives in this perilous service. 

If, on the other hand, the railroad should be 
Fort 


Garry, and thence up the valleys of the Assini 


carried down the valley of Red River to 


boine and Saskatchewan, it would pass throug] 


1 
a lower and more sheltered section, nearly all 


ll probability 
soon be densely populated up to the very foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, which are here 
less than 400 miles from the Pacifie terminus. 


of which is tillable, and would in a 


It does not, in my humble judgment, require 
the premonition of a prophet to discern that an 
achievement of such magnitude as this would 
contribute vastly to the mutual benefit of the 
United States as well as England. All inter 
oceanic transit over this route would necessa- 


rily pass for several hundred miles upon our 
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roads: and I am unable to resist the force of 


my own convictions that the international af- 


finity and the moral cohesions which would in- | 


evitably result from such a community of inter- 
est, and which would be cemented and consoli- 
dated by mutual advantages of a commercial, 
social, and political character, would speedily 
achieve miraculous results in developing the 
endless resources of the great Northwest. 

Until within a few years past the authority 
of the Hudson Bay Company throughout the 
entire limits of their vast domain, from Canada 


to Hudson Bay, and to the North Pacific and | 


Arctic oceans, has been as potent and unlimit- 
ed as that of any absolute monarchy in the 
universe. Their officers have exercised all 
the functions of an independent government, 
having parliamentary, judicial, and executive 
branches, which have enacted, interpreted, and 
executed laws with as unquestioned immunity 
as if they were components of a veritable de 
facto nationality. 


Invested as this assgciation was by its char- 
ter with such extensive privileges, and armed 
with powers so absolute, it is not surprising that 
its officers should have maintained for 114 years 
a domineering control over every body within 
the limits of their territory. 

Financially the operations of the Company 
have been attended with marked success. From 
its first organization the dividends increased un- 
til, in 1664, the stockholders received 50 per 
cent. upon their capital; and from 1690 until 
1800, a period of 110 years, the annual divi- 


dends amounted to from 60 to 70 per cent. | 
An idea may be formed of the extent of their | 


business from the fact that, about the begin- 
ning of the present century, it was not an un- 
usual circumstance for 3000 of their traders to 
be assembled at one time at the Fort William 
depot on Lake Superior. 

At one period in the history of this powerful 
and sagacious association (1784) a formidable 
rival was organized at Montreal, under the des- 
ignation of ** Northwest Fur Company,” which 
sent out its traders over every part of the coun- 


try wherein the other association claimed ex- | 


clusive privileges in virtue of its charter; and 
the operations of the new company were so 
amplified that they even sent ships around the 
Horn to British Columbia, and employed as 
many as 5000 men at a time. 

This encroachment upon what the Hudson 
Bay Company claimed to be their legal rights 


materially lessened their div idends, and incited } 


them to resist the intruders, and attempt to ex- 
pel them by force from the country; and this 
ultimately engendered so acrimonious a feeling 
of antagonism between the employés of the two 
companies that it culminated in war to the 
knife. They fired upon each other without 
hesitation whenever they met, and many lives 
were sacrificed in these encounters. 

This state of things continued until’ 1821, 
when the Northwest Company surrendered its 









opposition by merging its destinies with its yj 

}val. Similar unsuccessful results have uni 
| formly attended the efforts of the America 
| Fur Company, of Mr. Astor, and other inde- 
pendent traders, to compete with the Hudsoy 
Bay Company ; especially upon the Pacific slope 
| of the mountains, where their practice has bi . n 
| to send their traders into close proximity with 
all competitors, and undersell them to such an 
| extent as to prevent them from realizing any 
profits, and thereby compelling them to aban- 
don the trade. 


It is only 2 few days since that I was jn 
formed by a gentleman of unquestionable ye- 
racity, who has oceupied the high position of 
United States Senator, and who at one time 

was at the head of a fur company, that, dur 
ing his administration, it was the habitual prac 
tice of the Hudson Bay factors to send thei) 
traders to points along the boundary line near 
lest his establishments, and draw off his trade 
with our Indians, by underselling him, and by 
| the still more powerful inducement of ardent 
| spirits, which our laws prohibited him from 
vending. 

| The exclusive monopoly of the fur trade, as 
well as the arbitrary domination and rule of 
the Hudson Bay Company, culminated ¢ 
twenty-five years ago, and has been on the 





wane ever since; so that now independent 
traders go into their territory without much 
molestation. And the authority of their offi 
cers is not only questioned, but occasionally 
| resisted by force. 

A short time previous to my visit at Win- 
nipeg, the jail at that place was thrown open 
by the populace, and prisoners who had been 
immured within its walls, under the decrees of 

| the Company’s courts, were set at liberty. 

The association has a banking establishment 
at York Factory, where it issues notes, re- 
deemable in coin at its house of business it 
London. ‘This currency circulates generally 
throughout the settlements, but seldom passes 
over the boundary line. 

What is to be the ultimate issue of the pres- 
ent complication of affairs upon Red River can 
not, as yet, be determined. It is presumed, 
however, that much will depend upon the ac- 
tion taken by the British and Canadian author- 
ities, who will be unable to take troops from 
Canada over the Lake Superior and Lake of the 
| Woods route, with any certainty of their reach- 
ing Red River before about the last of June. 

Governor M*Tavish, in 1868, expressed to 
me the opinion that the citizens of Rupert’s 
Land, in the event of their political connection 
with the government of the Hudson Bay Com 
pany being severed, would prefer remaining as 
| a separate colonial dependency of Great Brit- 

ain; but rather than be annexed to the distant 
Dominion of Canada, he believed the majority 
of them would gladly avail themselves of the 
alternative of linking their destinies with the 
United States, 
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Wuen these poor straggling locks were brown, Of birch canoes down rapids whirl'd; 
And these dim eyes were bright and bold, Of white cascades that ceaseless pour; 
sung of him, my country’s pride, Of beavers, elks, and murmurous bees, 
Who woke the jousts of old. And Niagara's roar; 
stood in fairy Abbotsford, 

By Dryburgh’s crumbling ruins gray, Of prairies vast, where countl 

sigh'd above the cloister’d vault Of bison thunder’d o’er the 

Where good Sir Walter lay. Of Pawnee warriors on the sco 

And Gamut’s solemn strain; 
now when thirty chequer’d years Of Uncas and the Sagamore ; 
Have brought me to a foreign shore, Of Hurons stalking, single 
stand beside Otsego’s lake, Of Cora grave, and Alice bright, 

Less ardent than before. And Magua’s subtle guile; 
the deep feelings of my prime, 

‘hough long repress‘d, still inly burn; Long Tom, “the may-pole mariner,” 
as I tread through Cooper’s haunts Too faithful to the treacherous oak, 
uth’s impulses return, Whose timbers, scatter’d on the wave, 

Ilis simple spirit broke; 
‘Ho, stranger! thou must know his grave, Paul Jones, the daring renegade, 

Who here his race immortal ran ; On that mad night he sought his home, 

nst guide me to the sacred spot Lifting the Ariel through the shoals 

Where sleeps that kingly man?” Between the crests of foam ; 
keen-eyed rustic, looking up 

With kindly greeting, gave the nod, Of fair Eudora, peerless maid, 
leading through the grassy field, And Mabel, Hawkeye’s promis’d boon; 

Points to the hallow’d sod. Of Arrowhead’s meek Indian wife, 

The timid “ Dew of June;” 
he exclaim’d, with kindling cheek, ithe Jasper, with his paddle swift, 

‘Yon pile that crowns the hillock’s rim, Quick to detect the Mingo signs; 

To tell the pilgrim from afar Sage Tamenund of many days, 

ow proud we are of him.” The Nestor of the pines; 

My glance took in an obelisk, 

High towering near the solemn wood, The ‘“ Rover” and the ** Water Witch,” 

Where Natty Bumppo’s stalwart form Of nautical manceuvres rife 


rile, 


In lifted grandeur stood. Their frolic in the sunny hour, 


Their manhood in the strife ; 
Careless his hand the rifle grasp’d, The “ glorious city in the sea,” 
That weapon known throughout the world; Where sad Jacopo plied the oar, 
And, crouching at the hunter's feet, And swept his sable gondola 
lis faithful hound was curl‘d. Along the Lido’s shore; 
“And there is where the panther fought 
With Brave” (‘tis now a shaven lawn); The ‘“ Lion’s Mouth” of grim Saint Mark’s; 
“Where Lizzie Temple scream’d, as swift The “Three” in council met for doom ; 
The fatal bead was drawn.” Pure Gelsomina’s light of love, 
Gilding a dungeon’s gloom; 
The garner’d memories of years And Esther's wail o'er Asa’s bier ; 
With wild emotion o’er me pass’d; The tell-tale bullet shown the ban 
It seem’d so strange to realize The cowardly Abiram’s fate, 
That here I stood at last. Dropp’d by a brother’s hand. 
My thoughts went back to days of yore, 
When o’er his vivid page I hung, Creations matchless, manifold! 
As dreams of dark primeval woods Let kings for mortal lineage strive; 
Across my soul were flung ; sut these the common lot defy: 
His offspring all survive. 
Of toilsome marches, Indian camps, Yea! and they shall; the coming crowds, 
And searches for the vanish’d trail ; When valley clods have press’d our brow, 
Of tomahawks and bloody fights, Shall see those creatures (not of clay 


War-whoops and woman’s wail ; As fresh as we do now. 





— 






Phantasmal forms of man’s device, His moccasin among the leaves: 

Endure, while God’s own image melts The maid of Norway hugs his page 
Like fast-dissolving ice! 

No spirit through their nostril breathes, 
No subtile ichor fills their veins; 
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1 Strange that the day-dreams of Romance, The English boy feels, with a thrill, 
ay 
é 


On stormy winter eves. 


The Northern Pantheon extends: b 
The Twilight of the Gods comes down: : 
And QOdin’s sun-bright hall is dimm’d 
By dark Wahcondah’s frown. 
To these serene realities By Bagdad’s toppling minarets 
The Dervish adds, with inward glee : 


But still the insubstantial throng 


From age to age remains. 


We are but shadows on the wall— 
Scarce born to light ere snatch’d away 


Our Sindbad’s stories to his own 
Beneath Oblivion’s pall. 


Weird wonders of the sea. 
O plastic art! thy spell alone 





The palm and fadeless amaranth gives; Deep in Arabian wilds are found 
mad The sculptor falls, the statue stands ; His pictures of the forest green, 
And in Brazilian solitudes 


His stately steps are seen. 


; Sterne dies, but Toby lives. 


I gazed upon the plac id scene, 
; So haunted of the Western muse, 
; Where the great Poet of the Woods 


Where the pomegranate and the peacl 


In Persian gardens tempt the bird, 
The flavor of the hickory nut 


Oft brush’d the morning dews, Comes at his simple word. 











’ And felt how blest his days had been, 
oa How kind his Maker’s gracious plan, Old Leatherstocking’s silent laugh 
ay When fitting for his work robust H[as spread its soft infection wide— 
sat: This “castle of a man.” Delights the dwellers on the Nile 
ae ‘ And by the Ganges tide ; 
: r Deem him not stern, imperious, proud, Glints on the bonny ‘‘ Links of Forth,” 
eh Estrang’d from love and kindly ken, And where the craggy Grampians st 
a Because he scorn’d the little arts The light of Cooper's genius fills 
a R And ways of little men. My own illustrious land. 
i. And if, at times, indignantly, 
Ay He spurn’d the miscreant from his sight, The massy organs of his thought, 
okt Too often venial error found The strong hand that the pictures d 
if r His bark worse than his bite. I know, as downward sinks my glance, 
7 v4 Are yanish’d from our view. 
tt The cinnamon is rough in rind, So may the language he enrich’d, 
bits But turn the gnarléd wrappings o’er, Like that of Greece and Rome, decay; 
Hite: And out the pure aroma flies— The dusky race he help’d to raise 
Hi What sweetness at the core! In time may fade away ; 
he It was his fate to cope with those 
rth Who chafed, impatient of his might; And tongues of unimagin’d tone 
ta ht And if his calls to war were loud, In other cycles yet may be, 
feah| The impulses were right. When continents, unheay’d as yet, 
id Break from the soundless sea; 
With patriot zeal and courage high But there, transfus’d and mirror’d strange, 
He faced a people in the wrong— Perchance with myths of quaintest grace, 
44 \ Bear witness those who felt his stroke The red man’s legend, faint and dim, 
enka That it was wondrous strong. Shall antiquaries trace. 
ae He gave to critic-craft a cuff 
Beir That transatlantic cousins shook— How peaceful were thy closing years, 
ies | Effectual answer to the sneer, How sweet that autumn Sabbath day, 
HS at “Who reads a Yankee book ?” When, all thy toil and conflicts o’er, 
aie Thy calm soul pass’d away! 
th eae What distant clime will Envy name, Away o’er Life’s sublimer Deep! 
es ; Where rifles crack or navies float, But thou hadst conn’d the Chart before, 
es In which the roving Pioneer And, ready at the Pixot’s call, 
t 4 His fame has gather’d not ? Loos’d for the ‘‘shining shore.” 
Mie : Tuomas C. Latrto. 
ae 
i 
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Editor's Easy Chat. 


T certainly is not the fault of New England 
I that it is not New York, nor of New York 
it its lustiest defamers of New England are 
New Englanders. If you happen upon a gibe at 

e Yankees, the probability is that it was written 

a full-blooded Biglow. And the unhappy 
point is that he and his kind half justify their 

vn A mother who bears and rears 

h children may almost seem to be worthy 
en their contempt. ‘Their conduct is explain 
| by their desire to propitiate their new mas- 
ers. But luckily the Arnolds are always as 
thoroughly despised by those whom they serve 
s by those whom they betray. A little fellow 
ymes from New England to New York and 
squirts his feeble venom upon the granite hills. 
But they do not melt, while those for whose 
pleasure the feat is performed only laugh at the 
little harlequin. 

Yet the two cities hold aloof. Each has its 
wn view of the other. In the ancient days, 
vhen the Easy Chair, making the grand tour, 

me to Vienna, it heard the new opera of 
‘*Martha,” and Vierma was delighted. Pres 
ently it went to Berlin, and again heard the 
pleasant opera. Flotow, the composer, himself 
directed. ‘* Pooh,” said Berlin, ‘*’tis very pret 
ty dancing music, quite fit for Vienna.’’ And 
he solemn city on the Spree—for it is an exqui 

te joke to a foreigner that the grave, high- 
stepping Prussian metropolis is always on the 
“pree, a joke which is the more comical be- 
cause no Prussian can understand it—Berlin, 

e say, turned from the dancing music of 
Flotow to its stately delight in Bach. But be- 
cause Berlin is solemn, shall there be no merry 
And as for New York, it is useless to 
talk of centralization while Boston holds out so 
bravely. New York treats it very much as a 
king treated the baron whom he could not de- 
spise. And what a city of refuge each is from 
the other! ‘Theodore Thomas delights New 
York unchallenged with his ‘‘dancing music” 
at the Central Park Garden. When he goes to 
Boston it crowds to hear him: it praises his or- 
chestra immensely, and then—that the line may 
be drawn—regrets that he plays so much trivial 
music. Fechter acts in New York, which lifts 
its doubtful eyebrows at him, then slips off to 
Boston and is revenged by ‘‘ an ovation.” 

This little friction is delightful. Goethe al 
ways said that it was better for Germany that 
there should be several small capitals, centres of 
cultivation and high civilization, instead of one 
great, blighting Paris that would leave all the rest 
of the land desolate. If the jealousies could only 
be kept within bounds, they would serve, he 
thought, merely as healthful irritations. A fed- 
eration of small states, in every small state a 
city with a court and all the refinement that 
clusters around it, was evidently the ideal upon 
which his mind was fixed. And who now com- 
plains that there are so many centres to the 
fatherland? How much better are Dresden, 
Weimar, Berlin, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, Munich, 
Hanover, Vienna, and as many more separate 
cities, than they would be rolled into one vast 


metropolis! This difference is a spice we can 


sneers. 


music ? 


not 
} 


aoes 


spare. What well-regulated New Yorker 

not enjoy his gibe at Boston, or what 
Bostonian could yield his polite tolerance to 
New York? Nothing is pleasanter than to 
feel, as you watch an artist struggling for rec- 
ognition in one place, that he will secure it in the 
other. If his bark sinks, ‘tis to a deeper sea. 
Shall we say, for instance, Mr. Fechter ? 


Mr. Dickens is usually a very shrewd man, 


but it is doubtful if he showed his usual sagacity 
in writing an article to introduce Mr. Fechter to 
this country. It was generous to seek to cover 
his friend with the mantle of his own prestige, 
and the story which has been told in regard to it, 
prejudicial to Mr, Dickens, may be very safely 
classed with the myriad other falsehoods with 
which the air hums. But there was an instant 
reaction against the kindly introduction; and 
that air of severe determination to ‘‘ judge the 
man upon his own merits,” which often suggests 
that the man has been partially prejudged before 
his merits have had a chance to display them- 
‘There were also the skeptics who said 
that if Mr. Fechter were a great actor there was 
no need of blowing loud blasts of praise in ad 
vance. Nothing, they said, is so soon discov 
ered as good acting, and we know it, Mr. Dick 
ens, when we see it. It was most generously 
meant; but the puff preliminary is always peril 
ous to the subject. When a lady, for instance, 
is introduced to an audience as the Wendell 
Phillips of her sex, or another lady as the Anna 
Dickinson of the West, the greatest injustice is 
done to them by challenging comparisons. A 
vague expectation is at once excited, and an ad- 
mirable performance may seem to be a failure 
because measured by a visionary standard, 

Mr. Fechter played in New York, and there 
was instantly a very great difference of opinion 
upon his merits. But he can not be said at any 
time to have ‘‘taken the town.” 
most energetic debate. One young person sighed 
to think that in this uncertain world something 
might happen before Friday evening to prevent 
her coming again; while another young person 
rather regretted the evening which had been de- 
voted to Fechter’s Ruy Blas. Instantly, also, he 
was tried by the standard of a favorite resident 
player. The point of interest seemed to be 
whether he were better than Booth, a very vague 
inquiry, but none the less zealously urged. In- 
deed there was a kind of partisanship, felt rather 
than expressed, and the warm praise of one 
actor was taken as indirect depreciation of the 
other. But it was, as usual, entirely unneces- 
sary. Good wine needs no bush—whether it be 
Burgundy or Tokay. The art and skill of Mr. 
Fechter and of Mr. Booth do not need to be set 
off against each other to be truly appreciated, 
and certainly the excellence of Mr. Fechter will 
not be denied by the firmest friend of Mr. Booth. 
The moment Mr. Fechter appears upon the 
stage it is evident that here is an actor thoroughly 
self-possessed and master of all that is technical- 
ly called business. The perfection of his art is 
seen at once in his mastery of his movements 
and attitudes, and his entire absorption in the 
part; and from the nature of his talent and the 


selves. 


There was a 
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characters that he selects, it is presently very 
clear that his chief excellence is probably in the 
modern romantic drama. 

What an exquisite absurdity the romantic 

drama is, and how delightful to behold, who 
does not know? ‘* Ruy Blas” is a specimen ; 
the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” isanother. The ** Duke's 
Motto,”’ which the Easy Chair has not seen, it 
hears is not less pleasant in the same way. Lady 
O’Loony is always the heroine. She is first 
cousin to a countess ; she works embroidery, and 
of such is the kingdom of heaven! Bombastes, 
in greater or less degree, is always the hero. 
lhe marble palace always gleams, in these rav- 
ishing dramas, through lustrous trees upon the 
shores of Como. Indeed thev seem to have 
been written by Mr. Disraeli; there is so much 
duchess and castle and heiress and cardinal vir- 
tue blended with aristocratic descent. You leave 
common-sense at the door. Certainly fairy-land 
is cheap at two dollars a ticket. And of course 
you accept the scene upon its own terms. If, 
as Charles Lamb said of the artificial comedy 
of Congreve and Company, that it was beyond 
the domain of conscience, this surely is a realm 
beyond that of reality or experience. It would 
be as pretty a folly to try such a play by the 
ordinary canons of probability as it would be to 
submit to the same ordeal the first tenor warbling 
his dying breath away in ‘*‘ Lucia.”” What the 
spectator says is, that if there ever could be such 
scenes and such persons they would probably 
look like this, and behave in this manner. 
They are judged by the proprieties of the sup- 
position. 

Of course nothing can be more artificial than 
the dramas in which Mr. Fechter prefers to play ; 
and his instinct must be accepted as the key of 
his talent. Of course, also, in the romantic 
drama of this kind the histrionic art is not pure; 
the effect, that is to say, is not due to the acting 
alone It is composite. The accessories are 
hardly less important than the actors. The re- 
sults are due to the skillful combination of ac- 
tion, picture, and music. ‘The pathos of the 
most touching scenes is not intellectual, as it 
evidently was in the acting of Garrick, of Kean, 
of the elder Booth. It is partly that; but it is 
largely, also, sensuous and sentimental. The 
subtle introduction of the orchestra is essential. 
The player speaks to music ; but, to a musically 
sensitive mind, from that moment it is the wail- 
ing minor chords of the instruments that are 
most powerfully affecting. ‘The Easy Chair is 
not complaining; it is merely describing. When, 
at the close of the third act in the ‘* Lady of Ly- 
ons,” Claude Melnotte kneels at the table, and 
the lady waves her hand as she withdraws, in rec- 
ognition of his humanity—for it is nothing more 
—and the curtain falls amidst the sweet, mufiled 
murmur of the orchestra, we all heartily applaud ; 
but what moves us is certainly not merely Mr. 
Fechter’s acting, excellent as it is. 

What a delicious absurdity, let us repeat, is 
this romantic drama! And the ‘‘ Lady of Ly- 
ons” is the most admirable illustration of it. Its 
folly is inexpressibly Bulwerian and delightful. 
Yet, while we laugh, and especially while in the 
newspapers we mercilessly expose its fustian, and 
show how gently ridiculous it is, in the hearing 
and the seeing it is very agreeable. Probably 
the extreme artificiality of all the circumstances, 
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the theatre icself, the nec essary incongruities 
absurdities of any play, the confusion of mir 
to what really ought to be e xpected, and by \ 
canons it should be judged, induce the necess; z 
frame of mind—if, indeed, the mind has ar 
thing to do with it. We all know what ~ ases 
us, what affects us; but who knows what goo, 
acting is? Listen to the Fechter audience com 
menting, and learn how the wise differ! 

The curtain has not yet rolled up, and we are 
all busily chatting and watching our neighbors 
How pretty the costumes are, and what an as. 
tonishing number of pretty women are clu ml 
all about. This also is fairy-land before the ex; 
tain. Here are towering mountains and de 
valleys of hair high poised upon the table-lands 
of lovely heads; baskets, also, for hats, and neat 
table-mats for bonnets. Think of the ancestra 
calash and coal-scuttle! Then is it not true 
that lovers and young married people are fo 
of coming to the play? Don’t they occ upy 
great many seats ? And when, between the acts 
of the drama, the Easy Chair exclaims, with in- 
expressible delight to its neighbor, ‘* Dear es 
Plumper, this is what Reginald calls ‘ the 
up thing!’” does not Romeo, who is sitting im 
mediately in front, glare round upon this vener- 
able furniture as if it were a blasphemous mon- 
ster? Does it never seem to you that the mur- 
mur before the orchestra begins is the soft sound 
of innumerable doves billing and cooing? And 
when the play opens, and the brave Alonzo scales 
the castle wall, and leaps the fathomless abyss, 
with the fair Imogen lying senseless in his arms, 
and turns upon the brink and shouts to the pur 
suer, ** ’Sdeath, miscreant, I defy thee!” is there 
an old heart so hardened that it does not fee 
the thrill of all the young hearts around it, which 
know that they also defy all the miscreants who 
would dare to dream of insult to a certain angel 
there present, with somebody else’s hair at the 
back of her head ? 

However, we are here to see Mr. Fechter, and 
not to study the episodes upon the seats about 
us. And the orchestra is beginning. Dear, 
dear! Aunt Plumper, what is that music? 
Tum-ti-tee! Tum-ti-tee! It’s perfectly famil- 
iar, and we can not think what it is. But sud- 
denly all the instruments flow together into a 
bright, ringing melody—of course, ** Massaniel 
lo.” And there goes the curtain! You say that 
in Boston they said they thought him as fine as 
tegnier and Sampson at the Francais? Well, 
in New York we shall venture to hear and judge 
for ourselves. ‘The curtain rises, and our interest 
is demanded for the young son of a French gar 
dener at the close of the last century, who has 
accomplished himself in many ways, and who 
contrives to send some of his verses to the hands 
of a young lady of Lyons, the daughter of a mer- 
chant, whom the peasant romantically adores. 
She declines to receive them, and the messenger 
who brings them is even beaten as he is turned 
away from the merchant’s door. ‘‘ A French 
citizen has received blows,” says the messenger. 
And forthwith the poet tears his verses which 
have been scorned, scatters the bits of paper, and 
informs his mother that he so drives the disdain- 
ful beauty’s image from his heart. To him then, 
in the very nick of time, enter villain number 
one in the necessary black hat of villainy, and 
weaker villain number two ina white hat. ‘* Re- 
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enge, revenge!” cries Black Hat. And the ac- 
mplished son of the gardener listens eagerly, 
ind the hero for whom our sympathy and ad- 
miration have been invoked consents to the most 
rascally deceit and betrayal of an innocent girl 
who has rejected his verses. 

The Easy Chair is telling the story for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the 

mantic drama. So the young man is intro- 
luced into the lady’s family as the Prince of 
‘omo, and the rest follows. The hapless girl is 


( 


iarried, and Claude brings her to his mother’s | 


iouse, Where a tremendous scene takes place. 
[he young man has come to himself, and is full 
( f anguish, and tells the Lady of Lyons that the 
aw will not condemn her to be the victim of a 
ul conspiracy. And she retires, in a grand 
au, to slow music. ‘The youth outwatches 
bear, and resolves to send word to her pa- 
rents with the early dawn, and then to depart 
and retrieve his name. He goes off upon the 
first part of this excellent errand, and during his 
absence Villain in the black hat arrives to beg 
her to escape her horrible fate by accepting him. 
Immediately there is another tremendous scene, 
\ fiendish attempts at osculation, ending in 
the sudden entrance of the youth, who scornfully 
waves Black Hat away. ‘Then arrive father anc 
mother, and cousin Damas, colonel in the French 
umy, Who has suspected something all the time; 
d after a series of passionate ej culations the 


goes off with her parents, and the young | 


with the colonel to the army. 
two years he is the hero of Lodi number 
, and returns to Lyons just as his wife has 


consented to be divorced to marry villain Black 
at, who makes her hand the condition of his 


ing her venerable father from bankruptcy. 
sre is a final scene, in which she talks with 
the young officer as a supposed friend of her hus 
nd, and it is perfectly clear to him that she 
ww loves him for himself alone—apparently for 
no other reason than that he would not take ad 
vantage of her betrayal into marrying him—and 
the late gardener’s son, now Colonel Morier, and 
the friend and favorite of General Bonaparte, im- 
mediately tears the papers that have been signed, 
counts out the necessary bank-notes upon the ta- 
ble, explodes in a volley of rhetoric, which is 
wholly unintelligible, and the curtain comes 
down; and we clap and thump and insist upon 
seeing our friends before the curtain, and when 
they come we clap and thump all the more, and 
1ave had a very pleasant evening. ‘There 
een a great deal of Bulwerian apothegm during 
the play. And as that prodigious line in Rich- 
elieu, ‘* Put up the sword, states can be saved 
without it,” used to produce frenzies of applause 
in the winter of 1860-61, so some noble line in 
this play, which declared substantially that no 
law, human nor divine, should separate a wife 
from her husband, evidently delighted some of 
us who made a most approving noise in re- 
sponse, 

This was the picture of life which was offered 
to our thoughtful consideration, But having 
left the actual and the probable at the door, none 
of us were disturbed. Indeed, it is ridiculous 
for those of us who sit gravely through three acts 
of an opera to refine upon the romantic drama, 
It was undoubtedly preposterous ; but Mr, Fech- 
ter showed in it the utmost feeling, refinement, 


has 





elegance, grace, and sentiment. He is in con 
stant action, and his voice is set in a high key ; 
so that in the first scene of this play his restless 
movement and play of feature, with the tone ¢ 
his voice, gave the effect of a high wind. But 
there is a vigor and raciness in his manner, and 
a propriety of action, which are fresh and de 
lightful. His pronunciation, although peculiar, 
is not disagreeable ; but in passionate climaxes 
it is impossible to understand him. ‘The actors 
with whom we are all most familiar in this coun- 
try follow the British traditions. But Mr. Fech 
ter has no trace of them. This, possibly, ex- 
plains what is felt to be the strangeness of his 
Hamlet. We have been so accustomed to the 
John Kemble and Sir Thomas Lawrence Ham 
let, that we do not readily conceive any other. 
Unfortunately the ‘* Lady of Lyons” was substi- 
tuted for ‘‘ Hamlet,” on the very evening that the 
Easy Chair and its amiable friends repaired to 
the play, so that they missed the pleasure of 
comparing Mr. Fechter with other actors of the 
part. Yet, if they had all been actors, they 
could have had for thoughtful care, for elaborate 
art, for dignity and propriety, and for a certain 
vital force, no better teacher than Mr. Fechter. 
And if New York was cool, they are glad that 
Boston was warm in its welcome and apprecia 
tion. 


rt 


Dr Ameri- 
cans look in the glass we see the Vicar of Bray. 
| lle does not make use of those prec ise words ; 
but whenever there is any great public excite 
ment in this country upon what may be called 
fundamental questions in morals or polities, there 
is always occasion to remember his unqualified 
statement: ‘* Freedom of opinion does not exist 
in America.” It is to his countrymen also that 
we owe the significant phrase, **the courage of 
your opinions. 


TocQueVvILL! says that when we 


But this is only another form 
of the English definition of heroism, the ability 
to be a minority of one. De Tocqueville’s book 
upon this country suggest a striking illustration 
of his own remark, Few Americans who saw 
their own country with its character and tenden 
cies as plainly as he would have dared to write 
of them as plainly. And how many of us care 
to acknowledge that while we are willing to vo- 
ciferate our contempt for the effete despotisms 
of Europe, we are equally anxious to propitiate 
the vigorous despotism of America? 

If you read the speeches that are made in pub- 
lic meetings, or the public letters that are written 
by public men, you can hardly help detecting the 
melancholy tone of insincerity. ‘The orators don't 
think exactly what they say, but they know they 
are expec ted to Say it. Their success demands 
that they shall not shock public sentiment nor 
outrun public sympathy, as it is called. The 
most sagacious statesman, of in this 
view, the man who apprehends a readiness 
in the public mind to change, and who seizes the 
precise moment to declare himself; the moment, 
that is to say, when a multitude are waiting for 
a leader, and instantly follow. He shakes the 
branch from which the fruit is ready to fall. 
All progressive movements in soc lety proceed, 
therefore, from the exceptional persons who 
are not afraid of that attenuated minority, and 
who can see the king as clearly when every body 
laughs at his claims as when the whole world is 


course, 
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kneeling before him. The difference between 
such persons and the others is that they love 
the king and the others themselves. ‘They love 
him because he is royal, the others because he 
can be of use to them. ‘This is the class of the 
Vicar of Bray; but nobody very much respects 
that pastor. ‘The Vicar of Bray is the gentle- 
man who is popularly believed to know which side 
of his bread is buttered. But it sometimes oc- 
curs to the Vicar himself that man does not live 
by bread alone. 

” But if we do not very much respect that pas- 
tor, we generally imitate him very closely. In- 
deed, the severity of our judgment upon him is 
curiously suggestive of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
sudden waking up in church, and immediate 
sharp rebuke of those who had dropped asleep. 
When we hear our own round abuse of the Vicar, 
do we never think that we hear the old charge 
of the Pot against the Kettle? Do we complain 
of trimming, dear brother Trimmers? Is it 
drowsiness which we sleepers can not approve ? 
It is certainly a very sad spectacle, that of a man 
who is afraid to express his own thoughts, not 
because they seem to him trivial, but because 
they are not the thoughts of other people. But 
it is a much sadder spectacle to see him attacked 
by other people, if he does dare to speak, because 
his opinions do’ not conform to the received 
standard. And it is this disposition to attack 
which causes the imitative tone which is remark- 
ed in so much American performance of every 
kind. To dare to differ is the chief heroism of 
our time. 

And it is heroic, for it is not easy to bear the 
penalty of that daring. If, dear Madame, it is 
hard to be a little out of the fashion in your bon- 
net and dress, think what it is to be out of the 
fashion in grave doctrines of life and duty! You 
say, perhaps, that if a man’s conscience is clear, 
he need care for nothing else. ‘Try it, my dear 
Madame, try it! For instance, you declare that 
you despise the Vicar of Bray, who always tried 
to swim with the current, and always insisted 
upon agreeing with the dominant opinion. Why 
didn’t he stick to his own, and take the conse- 
quences? Very well; try sticking to yours, 
You think, for instance, that Mrs. Grundy is a 
fool or a knave, and that no sensible woman 
minds her. Mrs. Grundy ordains that appear- 
ances shail be respected. You reply, in a per- 
fectly decorous manner, ‘* Appearances be hang- 
ed!” Mrs. Grundy, in accordance with her doc- 
trine, orders that an unmarried young woman 
shall not go with a similarly unfortunate young 
man alone to the theatre, however intimate they 
may be, and although the theatre is the most 
public of resorts. Mrs. Grundy goes further. 
She ordains that a young man and woman who 
are engaged shall not take a journey together, nor 
lodge, however respectfully and innocently toward 
each other, at the same hotel, except under very 
pressing and extraordinary circumstances. 

"Tis a whimsical sovereign, as the Easy Chair 
said last month. But such are some of her arbi- 
trary decrees ; and you laugh at them, Madame, 
and disregard them. You do not hesitate to take 
an innocent journey to Niagara with Don Alonzo, 
and you resent the faintest suggestion that there 
could be any thing improper in your traveling 
alone with the chosen object of your affections. 
So you do so—and instantly Mrs. Grundy breathes 
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upon your good name. Society, which jis her 
court, suddenly buzzes about your ears and thos, 
of your friends. ‘The meanest scandals, the vilest 
insinuations, the blackest lies, immediately ergy} 
and creep and flap around you. Meanwhile yoy 
assert more vehemently than ever that Mrs, 
Grundy is a fool and a knave, and declare a 
no sensible woman minds her. And it is y 
and your conscience against Mrs. Grundy and ; 
the world. Friends grow cool and drop off 
You are stared at, wondered at, chattered at 
and cut. Your very resistance becomes, in Mrs. 
Grundy’s eyes, as she declares with upraised 
hands, conclusive proof of your brazen impu 
dence and your unblushing effrontery, It j 
terrible. Your conscience is clear, but your life 
is necessarily saddened and clouded. 
test with a miasm. ‘The daily drip of lies wears 
your soul away. But that drip is the penalty of 
holding to your own view. Now, the Vicar of 
Bray says that you had better yield and let the 
foolish world have its way. See how fat he is, 
how rosy! What a salary he has, and how he 
sleeps! Is the Vicar such a fool, after all ? 

De ‘Tocqueville did not found his remark upon 
this private social tyranny of opinion, although 
he unquestionably observed what every thoug] 
ful native sees, that there is less social freedor 
of opinion and practice here than elsewhere 
Americans, for instance, don’t yet dare to be 
poor. Few American young men—as a rule 
have the courage to say ‘‘I can’t afford to do 
that.” There is a good philosophical explana 
tion of this, unquestionably ; but in practice it is 
generally cowardice. De ‘Toequeville meant that 
in public life there is no freedom of opinion. 
Every American is supposed to be a candidat 
for every office. We are all of the blood royal, 
and. each has an equal right to the throne, and 
may be any day called to it. But it is only by 
the most sweet voices of our fellow-citizens that 
the call can be made; and if we tread on their 
toes, it is very clear that their tongues will not 
hail us king that shall be. ‘To please the major- 
ity therefore is, according to the French critic, 
the necessary condition of political success in 
America. But to please them we must conform. 
Hence independence of thought and speech dis- 
appear, and the genuine American, in the more 
modern phrase, has an instinctive fear of a mi- 
nority. 

‘This fear is an immense demoralization. It is 
played upon for the basest of purposes. The 
Easy Chair, for instance, let us suppose, bent 
upon gratifying its malice against you, the Pres- 
ent Reader, studies the situation a little. It dis- 
covers that you are not quite regular in your at- 
tendance upon church, or that you have scratched 
a name occasionally upon the regular ticket of 
your party—or it discovers nothing of the kind. 
Thereupon it states, with profound regret, that 
Mr. Peter Piper’s business is so vast and en- 
grossing that he can not possibly dispose of it 
upon the working days of the week ; or that the 
Honorable Peter Piper does not think it always 
his duty to vote the regular ticket. ‘This is 
merely the way in which the victim is offered up 
to Juggernaut. Publie opinion is informed that 
Peter Piper is a sinner, and it proceeds to judg- 
ment. ‘The sad part of it is not that malice has 
excited stupidity, but that the victim himself 
suffers so horribly. It is the dismayed Vicar 
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finding himself on the wrong side, and in danger 
of losing his living of Bray. 

[It is this kind of tyranny that makes us all 
such bitter partisans. In our favorite paper, 

atever it may be, every thing is treated indis- 

minately. Every thing tastes of the familiar 
| pot. How is a reader, for instance, to ascer 
tain the real state of things in another country, 

» tendency of opinion, the judgment of saga- 
cious persons ? His favorite paper has its philos 
ophy, and has taken sides in advance upon all 
; If it is radical in this country, with 
the significance that, under our circumstances, 
we attach to the word, it will be radical in Crim 
artary also. If it is conservative here, it will 
take the conservative side in the politics of Mo- 
naco. One paper has red spectacles, and the 
other green, and they always put on those stulti- 
fying glasses before they look at any thing at 
home or abroad. ‘The reason is that the public 
opinion which supports the one journal expects 
to see things in general red, and that which sus- 
tains the other prefers that they should be green. 
‘lo know is to obey. And the purveyors of news 
and criticism act accordingly. 

It is akin to this that in no country is there 
greater terror of being thought to be unpractical, 
or of being called so; yet it is only the unpracti 
cal men and women who do the practical work, 

id every forward step is taken amidst a salvo of 

redulous ridicule. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu introduced from Turkey into England in- 

culation for small-pox. If she had attempted 
to introduce the plague she could hardly have 
en more scornfully opposed. : faculty of 
medicine clamored against her, the clergy de- 
nounced her from the pulpit, the crowd hooted 
t her as an unnatural mother. Or consider the 

inventors. ‘They are a visionary, unpractical, 

an an impracti¢ able class. If, hitherto, they 
had had the spirit of the Vicar of Bray, we should 
have crawled but a very little way from barba- 
rism toward civilization. 


S ibjects. 


Columbus was a crotech- 

ty adventurer who happened upon a continent. 
If America had been left to the finding of practi 
cal Spaniards, it might still have been sleeping 
upon the Western sea. 

The application of this sermon is, that while 
it is very hard to stand alone in an unusual or an 
unpopular opinion, yet that it is often necessary 
to self-respect, and always essential to social prog- 
If De Tocqueville said truly that there 
was no freedom of opinion in this country, let us 
put him henceforth in the wrong. He might have 
said, if he had been a sneering Celt, which he cer- 
tainly was not, that the pride of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, as we call ourselves, is fair play ; and then 
he could have added, that, in the society in which 
the genius of that race had most fully triumphed, 
fair play in opinion was unknown. Yet that is 
the last and highest success of civilization: and 
it is something that we can mark our progress 
toward it. When, instead of burning a man's 
body because his religious views differ from those 
of some other people, they merely call him names 
and send him to a moral Coventry, his fate has 
greatly improved. But when you reflect that his 
opinion is just as valuable and respectable as 
theirs, and that his fidelity to it is proof of his 
worth as a citizen of the world, you feel how 
cautiously we ought to describe our condition as 
civilized and enlightened. 


ress. 
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WuerTHER the New York musical jubilee will 
surpass the-last year’s renowned Boston festival 
of kettle-drums, church-bells, and cannon, is yet 
to be determined ; but there are two, or perhaps 
three, societies of singers in New York which 
Boston has not yet equaled. They are the new 
Sacred Music Socie ty, the Mendelssohn Club, 
and what has been known as the Madrigal So- 
ciety. ‘This last quietly began last year with 
one of the most delightful of concerts, which 
it has followed with half a dozen others not 
less delightful. Indeed it is hard to say when 
in this city any music has been rendered with 
more admirable art and skill. The Sacred Mu- 
sic Society has taken the field with great energy, 
and its spirit will carry it to success ; but it must 
be a long time before it can have the same thor- 
ough training as the singers of the glees, madri- 
gals, and choruses, who have now formed a mu 
sical society, reserving to themselves the choice 
of giving concerts in public or not, and of singing 
precisely the kind of music that they choose, and, 
indeed, of doing what they will. ‘They will not 
confine themselves to madrigals. They will sing 
as many of Mendelssohn's magnificent choruses 
as they like. Whatever is quaint and lovely and 
of good report in the old music or the new they 
will not spare. Such license as they propose is 
delightful to think of, and its results will be de 
lightful to hear. 

The hall 
improved since the |] 
slightingly 


it was Steinway Hall, and it is much 
sy Chair once spoke of it 
was always full at the Madrigal 
concerts, and full of the best kind of audience. 
Every body listen and 
to enjoy. s an indefinable, an electric 
sympathy of appreciation in the audience. They 
had not the air of those who had come under any 
other compulsion than real desire ; \ 


seemed to have come to 


There wa 


and the spon- 
taneous and general and sincere applause was pre 
cisely what was to be expected. It was a well- 
mannered audience also. It was by no means 
necessary to say upon the bills, ‘* Ladies and gen- 
tlemen are requested not to talk during the per- 
formance.” But what kind of ladies and gentle- 
men do talk during a musical performance? This 
is a question which was presented to the perplex- 
ed mind by the invitations to silence which were 
circulated at the Sacred Music concerts. It 
was said that the audience upon those occasions 
was of the very best bred people in the city. 
And do they talk at concerts? Do the very best 
bred people in the city selfishly disturb their 
neighbors? Is an Easy Chair to understand 
that the people at the Madrigal concerts who 
did not disturb others were not well bred? Fash- 
ion is so eccentric that the question may be par- 
doned. 

As 
one steady gentleman remarked, who would 
certainly have dealt very summarily with any 
losel talkers, they had an air of meaning busi- 
And so did he. No subscriber to any 
entertainment this season has received his mon- 
ey’s worth more fully than this sturdy gentleman. 
He enjoyed almost aggressively. He looked at 
you when an especially good madrigal or glee had 
been sung, with an expression that said: ‘* Yes, 
you think you enjoy it, but you haven’t the least 
idea of its excellence.” And his eyes swept along 
whole ranges of listeners with that penetrating, 
half-defying, but interiorly contented look. He 


‘The singers also were pleasant to see. 


ness. 
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knew that one person at least fully comprehend- 
ed the excellence of the performance. Did he 
also know, probably, that the same person like- 
wise furnished a very excellent entertainment 
himself? For he is still a tyro in places of pub 
lic amusement who does not often find as much 
pleasure before the stage as upon it. 

rhe great excellence of the concerts lies in 
the thorough knowledge and skill of the singers. 
They do not lean upon each other. Every ome 
knows what he is to do, and how to do it; and 
if all the rest fell suddenly silent, he would go 
on to the end clear and undismayed. ‘That is 
to say, that the singers are accomplished mu- 
sicians, and this gives a precision, an intelli- 
gence, an exquisite detail of excellence to the 
general effect which is quite indescribable. The 
mass of sound is as delicately shaded as a mass 
of color by the most skillful master. Indeed, 
nothing was finer than the perpetual impression 
of reserved power. ‘There always seemed to be 
a great deal more possible than was done; but 
what was done was all that was necessary. In 
some of the piano passages the effects were won- 
derful from the knowledge and confidence of the 
individual singers, and the easy and adroit hand- 
ling of the conductor. The Greek choruses of 
Mendelssohn were superbly rendered ; full, mass- 
ive, solemn, delicate, the music was interpreted 
in a way that would have charmed the master 
himself. 

Could any more civilizing work be done than 


HERE is nothing which requires or deserves 

more careful thought in its organization than 
a library, and there is nothing which ordinarily 
grows up with less plan, less definite purpose ; 
and no part of the furniture of a house which is 
usually more absolutely worthless than the mis- 
cellaneous collection of novels, school books, pop- 
ular histories, and miscalled religious publica- 
tions which is usually to be found on the parlor 
shelves, or even piled heterogeneously on the 
parlor table, of those houses where sufficient lit- 
erary life exists to demand any thing more than 
the provincial newspaper and the last magazine. 
If the father plans to have a garden, he does not 
drop in his seed as chance directs, nor buy it of 
traveling peddlers because it is cheap. He meas- 
ures his ground, and adjusts, with some regard 
to the real or imaginary wants of his household, 
the useful and the ornamental, the permanent and 
the ephemeral. sut he usually buys his books 
with no consideration at all, and no adjustment 
of the intellectual supply to the intellectual de- 
mand. His wife has a cookery book or two, and 
he an old volume on agriculture. These and his 
dictionary make a beginning. John must have 
certain school books. What the teacher requires 
the father rather reluctantly buys, with never a 
thought as to what is really the needed apparatus 
of the young scholar. Jane brings home every 
now and then a new novel. At Christmas an 
annual or two, all of whose merit is in the gilt 
edges and the tawdry binding, is added to the 
collection, Possibly somebody's history of the 
Bible, or a cheaply illustrated edition of Jose- 
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the association of lovers of this quaint and beay 
tiful music for the purpose of its performan, 
The ladies and gentlemen who compose this x 
ciety are private persons. But from their }y mes 
and separate studies they bring all this taste a | 
accomplishment and skill to a general treasyy 
and for the public benefit. What a glimpse 
it opens into hundreds of homes made hanpy 
by this most refining of tastes!’ There was 
certain domestic sincerity of impression in t} 
whole which jsvery different from that produced 
by professional artists—a home flavor which 
as delightful as it is novel. But although ¢] 
Society is, in a certain sense, private, it should 
remember that it has no right to hide its talent 
inanapkin. ‘Those who can produce such per- 
fect and beautiful works of art as the Glee a) 
Madrigal concerts have no moral right to refuse 
to show them. And they have seen how t! 
labor is appreciated. They were lovers of mu- 
sic singing to other lovers. And the Easy Chai) 
begs, on behalf of the listening lovers, that next 
year there may be a renewal of these memoral 
evenings in aid of the refinement and enjoyment 
of the faithful, if not of ‘* the Wilson Missior 





Tue Easy Chair is sorry that it must defi 
until next month ‘‘ A word to the Easy Cha 
from one who thinks ‘** A word to contributors, 
in the May Number of the Magazine, too h 
upon those whose offerings are not found to be 
** available” for publication. 





phus, or a volume or two of Spurgeon’s 
mons are obtained, under a vague impress 
that there ought to be some religious literatu 
in the house. Every month or two an ager 
comes along with a volume which he assures t] 
innocent housewife is the great work of the cet 
tury, an assertion which, unfortunately for the 
honor and honesty of American recomme: 
tions, he is able seemingly to make good by the 
long array of names, D.D.’s and LL. D.’s, as well 
as journals literary, popular, and political, which 
unite in commending it to an unsuspecting and 
uncritical public. Sometimes impressed by his 
voluble confidence, sometimes to get rid of his 
wearisome pertinacity, sometimes out of charity 
for an invalid fellow townsman or townswoman 
who has taken to selling books because it affords 
‘* plenty of outdoor exercise,” she buys a book 
which may chance to be useful, but is quite as 
likely to be worthless ; but which, at all events, 
is bought not upon any consideration of its util 
ity, but upon the spur and feeling of the moment. 
At length the gathering pile of books becomes a 
nuisance to the man of the house, as it long has 
been to the woman. The baby uses them to 
build houses with, in lieu of blocks, and the next 
youngest thumbs the illustrated volumes some 
what assiduously. For the rest, they lie on the 
centre-table, when they do not spill over on to 
the floor, gathering dust, and making more trou- 
ble on sweeping days than all the rest of the fur- 
niture put together. ‘The wife demands a book- 
case. It is granted. The cabinet-maker sends 
one home; the heterogeneous mass of literary 
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bbish is piled into it; the vacant shelves are 
led up with old copies of magazines; and the 
isehold has its library! 
Every man, so soon as he has a home of his 
wn—and every man ought to aim to have a 
ome of his own as soon after twenty-one as 
ible—should begin to lay his plan for the 
mation of a library. Five dollars and one 
afternoon’s work in his own work-shop, if he 
is one, in his neighbor’s if he has not, will 
suffice to give him shelves; and books never 
should be suffered to le upon the table. He 
ld next consider how much he can afford 
pend for literature, how much of that he 
appropriate to the ephemeral —the newspaper 
nd the magazine—how much to the permanent, 
w much to general literature, and how much 
to his professional library. For the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant ought to have their pro- 
sssional library as well as the lawyer, the physi- 
an, and the clergyman. ‘Then he should pur- 
hase his books systematically, buying not what 
s brought to his door, nor what happens to catch 
s eye in the illy-supplied book-store of his little 
lage, where literature is represented solely by 
the two extremes of school books on the one 
hand and cheap novels on the other, but select 
ng his books from the great mass which fills 
the market, and relying, if he can not upon his 
judgment, then on that of some literary 
The criticisms of the daily journals and 
magazines are not always of the most 
rustworthy kind, but they are always more trust 
worthy than those of interested book-agents and 
careless and ince though good- 
itured, indors« Nor is this advice intended 
ierely or mainly for those men who expect t 


| 
ih 
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own 


nsiderate, 


rs. 


forma library. On the contrary, those who have 
plenty of money to spend for books can well af 

rd to waste a little now and then on books that 

e worthless ; and they who, without plenty of 
money, know how to economize at the table and 
in the wardrobe, that the mind may be well fed 
ind well clothed, need no such counsel. We 
speak to those who buy books without thought, 
and who, if they were to make a careful account 
of all they have paid since last July for evanes 
cent and perhaps useless literature, for books 
bought but never used, would be surprised to 
find that they had spent enough to give them 
the best cyclopedia that is published. The price 
of two good cigars a day will give, in two years, 
a complete set of Harpe rs M wjazine, or the com- 
plete ‘* American Cyclopedia,” either of which is 
a far better library than most hap-hazard buyers 
accumulate in a lifetime. 


Anp this leads us to say that in the organiza- 
tion of a library the first purchases should be not 
of books to read, but of books to be referred to—a 
emark more true of small libraries even than of 
We will not go so far as to agree 
with Rufus Choate, who is reported to have said 
that he never read a book through; but it is cer- 
tain that fifty dollars wisely expended in books 
of reference will give the household more useful 
information than a hundred and fifty expended 
in books to read. Swedenborg’s library is said 
to have consisted of his Greek and Hebrew Lex- 
icon, his Bible in the original tongues, and his 
own writings. Most clergymen would do well 
if they could exchange their collections of ser 
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mons, bound quarterlies, and theological treatises 
for a Greek and a Hebrew concordance, Alford’s 
or Lange’s Commentaries, and M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Biblical ** Cyc lopedia.” 

There lie before us, as we write these 
paragraphs, four works which are of real value, 
permanent additions to our literature, the sort 
of books which, in our estimate, would come 
next to a good cyclopedia in the organization 
of a family library. Among these we perhaps 
hardly ought to include, however, what scholars 
will account the most valuable of them all, Dr. 
Henry Driscer’s edition of Yonrge’s English- 
Greek Le Harper : rothers). ‘In the 
present utilitarian age, when e\ holarly men 
begrudge the time given to the translation of 
Greek and Latin, we shall expect that most of 
our readers will regard the time devoted to Grex k 


now 


ricon 


and Latin composition absolutely thrown away. 
‘* Who ever wants,” we hear Mr. Gradgrind cry, 
**to write in Greek ? ’ 
to preach to Greek congrega 
lawyer expect to plead before Greek juries ? 
Does any mer hant expect to have Greek corre- 
spondents? French or German might be of 
some use; but of what profit is it to write 
Greek?” Well, we plainly confess, Mr. Grad 
grind, that there is not ‘*much money in it.” 
Measured by the utilitarian standard, Greek com- 
position must be regarded as a purely profession 
al study. But so regarded, it is not unimport- 
ant. Litt translated the orations of Cicero into 
English, and rewrote them into Latin, twelve 
collect aright, each time compar- 
ing his own Latin with that of the original. It 
was this exercise that gave him the wonderful 
command he possessed of the English language, 
and made him the most potent orator, 
the most astute statesman, of English history. 
For the lawyer, the clergyman, the lecturer, the 
platform speaker, the statesman, Greek and Lat- 
in composition, especially the former, is not an 
idle exercise. There is nothing except a con- 


Does any minister expect 


tions? Does any 


times, if we r¢ 


as he was 


stant and loving familiarity with the best En- 
glish authors that can do so much to make the 
student an orator, or at least (for, despite the 
famous proverb to the contrary, orators are not 
made) to give him a command of the instru- 
ments of his art. Nor can any one be said to be 
master of a language till he is able to express 
himself in it. We can not afford to forego the 
Greek, nor to ignore the scholarship which treas- 
ures it. So long as philosophy draws its inspira- 
tion from Plato, and Christianity finds the fount- 
ain of all its sublime truths in the writings of 
Paul and the words of Jesus, so long Greek will 
not be a dead language, nor one we can afford 
to bury beneath the sod. For the student of 
Greek composition Drisler’s Lexicon—for 
should be called—with Dr. Short’s 
mirable essay on of 
Greek prose, itself an invaluable contribution to 
the Greek grammar, and its translation of Pil 
lon’s 


so in 
reality it ad 


he order words in Attic 


‘*Greek Synonyms,” is a perfect thesaurus 
of information, giving not only the Greek equiva 
lent for every English word, but giving the equiv- 
alent in different dialects, and according to the 
usages of different authors. The student of this 
dictionary has, therefore, not merely an English- 
Greek Lexicon, but in it the apparatus for tracing 
levelopment and analyzing the differences 


of style in the different Greek writers. It would 
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have added greatly to the value of the dictionary 
for those who constitute the great bulk of Greek 
students in this country—the clergymen—if it 
had included, as it does not seem to do, the 
Greek of the New ‘Testament, as well as that of 
the classic authors. But as it stands it is equal- 
ly honorable as a monument to American schol- 
arship, and valuable as an addition to our ap- 
paratus for critical study. 

ALLIBONE'S Dictionary of Authors (J.B. Lip- 
pincott and Co.) has become already a standard 

hich needs no commendation to any who are 
engaged in literary pursuits, or find in literature 
2 favorite recreation. It is now nearly, if not 
twelve years since the first volume was 
issued—a second edition of which is in course 
of preparation—and we have nothing but the in- 
timation of the dedication as to when the third 
will appear. A single volume of such a work is 
sadly but if the editor has the 
patience to pursue his labors through the period 
of nearly a quarter of a century, we suppose his 
readers ought not to complain because of inev- 
itable To give the names and even a 
condensed biography of leading English and 
American authors would not require any thing 
like such a length of time. But Mr. Allibone 
has undertaken a very different task, one so Her- 
culean He has undertaken 
to give not only a list of the important works of 
each author, but an estimate of his writings; 
not Mr. Allibone’s estimate either, but that which 
contemporary criticism puts upon them. This 
involved a research through newspapers, 


juite, 


unsatisfactory ; 


delay. 


as to be audacious. 


has 





magazines, and reviews, and a collating, com- 
paring, analyzing, and selecting, which it seems 


simply incredible that any man should dare un- 
dertake, unless endowed with the physical en- 
durance of a Samson, the patience of a Job, and 
the longevity of a Methuselah. However, this 
is what Mr. Allibone has essayed, and, so far, 
accomplished with wonderful success. It is true 
that we miss some names altogether from the 
collection, as that of Dr. Nast, for example, who, 
though his writings been largely for the 
German population, yet deserves to rank among 
American authors. ‘True, also, that some other 
authors are passed with too brief mention, or the 
articles upon them are not brought down to the 
present date, as is the case, for example, with 
William Morris, who disputes with Tennyson the 
right to the laureateship, 
in two lines; or with Charles G. Leland, whose 
latest and most famous work, the ‘* Hans Breit- 
mann” ballads, is not mentioned at all. But this 
is perhaps incidental to such a work, in the prep 
aration of which it must be simply impossible to 
keep pace with the progress of literature. 
Concerning Dr. J. Tuomas’s Universal Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 
J. B. Lippineott and Co.), we have nothing to 
add to the opinion we expressed a few months 
ago, except to say that the work, as it proceeds, 
fully sustains the promise of its opening number. 
It is indeed a complete cyclopedia of biography 
of both sacred and secular history, of both real 
and fictitious personages. And though it does 
not take the place of the fuller, though less com- 
prehe nsive, dictionaries of special eras and sub- 
jects, as the Biblical ‘‘ Cyclopedia” of M‘Clin- 
tock Strong, or the ** Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology” of Dr. 
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William Smith, yet for the scholar, in haste to 
verify a date, or fix a single fact, aes very brevity 
of its articles is a convenience, while to the ven- 
eral reader it contains, condensed in a par: agraph, h 
just the information he needs, and which he | 
not the time to condense himself from the ; more 
elaborate articles of special dictionaries, 
Probably our readers will be somewhat sur. 
prised that we enumerate last, though not least 
among the useful books for the family libr: ary, th ; 
Dispen nsatory of “the United States Of 2 America by 
Drs. Woopand Bacue | J.B.Lippincott and Co, ), 
the thirteenth edition of which lies on our tal 
To the medical faculty nothing more need 
said than that this new edition is based on the 
new edition of the ‘* British Pharmacopeeia,” 
embraces material revision and considerable ad- 
dition. But we are not writing for the medic; 
faculty, but for those whose practice of medicine 
is confined to their own family. This volume 
is rarely to be seen except on the counters of 
the drug store, and in the offices of the doctors: 














and 


|} and neither drug store nor doctor’s office is often 


to be seen without it. But we have not such 
implicit faith in the infallibility of either physi 
cians or drug clerks that we are inclined to take 

what the one prescribes and the other puts up 
without knowing something about its characte 

and its supposed effect upon the human body, 
It is generally worse than useless for any one 
but physicians to study pathology ; since no man 
is competent, not even a pliysician, to inter- 
pret his own symptoms, or those of his family, 
But not only hygiene, but also therapeutics, 
ought to be studied, : t least by every parent. 
Every mother is aad of God to be a nurs 

and every nurse needs to know not only physiol- 
ogy, not only the secrets of the human frame, 
but also something of the efficacy of those reme- 
dies which modern science calls in to 
its delicate mechanism when disordered. 
** Dispensatory”’ is a perfect cyclopedia of medi- 
cine. It is the authority to which every phys 

cian constantly turns to refresh his own recol 
lection as to the virtue of particular drugs. And 
by aid of its index at the close, any one may 
learn, almost at a glance, the nature of the rem- 
edy he is taking himself, or is administering to 
others whose life is dearer to him than his own. 












BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. J. B. Watrersury’s Memoir of Rev. John 
Scudder, M.D. (Harper and Brothers), is a val- 
uable contribution at once to the literature of 
Christian missions and to ~ biographies of the 
great and good men who, by their labors and 
sel{-denials, have rendered every age ‘*‘ apostol 
ic.” Dr, Seudder’s missionary labors in India 
were of an extraordinary kind ; not only because 
they lasted so long, thirty-six years; not only 
because they were extended over so large a ter 
ritory, being itinerant in their character; not 
only because they were genuinely apostolic in 
this that, being a regularly educated physician, 
he combined healing of the body with preaching 
to the soul, and made the physical relief he was 
able to afford the means of securing attention 
to the spiritual remedies he sought to offer; but 
no less from the intrinsic ability of the man 
himself, the genuineness of his devotion, and the 
unconscious cheerfulness of his self-sacrifices. 
Of him it might be written, as it was of his Master 
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he ‘‘endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
His itinerant ministry in this country, if we 
n so characterize it, and his extraordinary 
success in interesting the young in the cause 
which enkindled his own enthusiasm, will give a 
ersonal interest to this story of his life. In 
ict, many of our readers will remember, doubt- 
jess, the Dr. Scudder who warmed their youth- 
ful hearts nearly thirty years ago, and will be 
‘dad to learn more of one whom they learned, 
a haps, from a single address, to honor and to 
love. Dr. Waterbury, the brother-in-law of 
Dr. Scudder, has had those peculiar advantages 
which relationship alone imparts for writing this 
sketch. It is hardly necessary to point out spe- 
cial literary defects, or to criticise the principles 
upon which he has made his selections from the 


pI ivate letters and journals of Dr. Scudder, since, 
despite those defects, he has furnished what is 
not only the best, but, we believe, the only biog- 
raphy of one who stands deservedly among the 
first of the successors, not in lineal descent or 
eclesiastical order, but in Christian spirit, of the 
first great missionary. 

We are rather disappointed in The Private 
Life of Galileo (Nichols and Noyes). It gives a 
cood deal of new information concerning the 
man, and affords what is almost a new concep- 

n of his private and personal character. It 
is impossible to honor very highly a man who 
taight publicly in the schools for years a system 
of science which in private he did not hesitate to 
declare false in fact. But the writer of this 
aphy has committed a serious error in taking 
or granted that the reader is already acquaint- 
ed with the leading events of his life, and in pass- 
ing by such incidents, for example, as his dem- 
onstration at the leaning tower of Pisa of the 
falsity of the Aristotelian philosophy with the 
merest reference—a reference which requires for 
its comprehension the examination of some oth- 
er life. ‘The author should have made his work 
complete in itself. Its tantalizing references to 
facts assumed to be within the knowledge of the 
reader greatly impair, if they do not destroy, its 
value as a biography for those who wish, in a 
single work, to get a connected view of the great 
philosopher’s life. 
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NOVELS. 

Or the novels of the month, DisraEti’s Lo- 
thair (D. Appleton and Co.) must be conceded 
to be the most remarkable. It is remarkable 
that the ex-Prime Minister of England should 
seek relief from the cares of public office in the 
recreation of romance writing. It is remarkable 
that a Jew should write the most characteristic- 
ally and the most broadly catholic religious nov- 
el of the season—a novel which reiterates again 
and again the declaration that ‘‘ religion should 
be the rule of life, not a casual incident in it.” 
It is remarkable that a man approaching the lim- 
it of threescore and ten should write, not exact- 
ly a love story, but a story full of the passion of 
love, not only with an imagination which bor- 
ders on the extravagance of Orientalism, but with 
. fervor of utterance which belongs only to the 
enthusiasm of youth. It is remarkable in an 
age when literature is consecrated to democracy 
that one born a democrat should write a novel 
which constitutes in reality, though not in form, 
the most elaborate eulogy of aristocratic institu- 


tions; and still more remarkable that he should 
succeed in making it entertaining and unconven 
tional. It is remarkable that a man who is a 
politician by nature, as well as by long educa- 
tion, should take up the novel as a weapon when 
defeated at the polls; but still more remarkabie 
that he should have the self-control to write for 
& partisan purpose without defeating his object 
by the display of partisan bitterness. It is final- 
ly remarkable that it should be reserved to a man 
who was never accused of being hampered by 
any principles, or perplexed by any conscien¢ e, 
to write what is the most powerful of modern 
anti-Catholic novels; and still more remarkable 
that in doing so he should have produced a ro- 
mance which rarely verges on the melodramatic, 
which concedes honesty to the Church against 
which he levels his polished shafts, which hon- 
estly and ably interprets it, and which is the more 
powerful because, with one exception, it never 
exceeds the bounds of probability. It is this 
which will perhaps give to ‘** Lothair” its chiet 
value in England. In America its chief value 
lies in its portraiture of English society. From 
the opening chapter to the close we live in an 
atmosphere of aristocracy. ‘The only American 
introduced is an American aristocrat. And 
though in the descriptions every noun has its 





adjective, and every adjective is a superlative— 
though the English summer has a ‘* lustrous 
effulgence”— though every country seat Is an 
**Ttalian palace” ‘* vast and ornate ;” or a ‘* vast 
edifice,” the walls of which are ‘* breathing with 
English history” in the form of antique por 
traits; or ‘‘a stately mansion” ‘‘ shadowed with 
the dark forms of many huge cedars, and blazing 
with flower- beds of every hue;” or ‘‘a ma 
sion’ the approach to which is through ‘a vast 
park,” which ‘* spreads in all directions beyond 
the limit of the eye,” and the entrance to which 
is through*'* mighty gates of wondrous work- 
manship’—though, in short, a too luxuriant im- 
agination clothes English scenery and English 
scenes with an Oriental magnificence, neverthe- 
less, making some allowance for the exaggera- 
tions of the novelist, it must be generally con- 
ceded that Disraeli has painted a picture of En- 
lish high life scarcely less fascinating, despite its 
unreality, than the truer portraitures which Dick- 
ens and Thackeray have given us of its middle 
classes. 

Beneath the Wheels (Harper and Brothers) de- 
pends for its interest rather upon the ingenious 
construction of its plot and the vigor of its action 
than upon any development of character or play 
of sentiment. In general style and structure it 
resembles Wilkie Collins’s novels, and is not in 
ferior to them in the success with which it main- 
tains the interest of the reader from the com- 
mencement to the close. 





BRIEF MENTION. 

Rev. F. W. Rosertson spoke to the culture 
and refinement, to the brain of England, as 
Spurgeon speaks to its muscle. It is hardly nec- 
essary now to enter into a critical discussion of 
one who has been more criticised and discussed 
than perhaps any living clergyman. We are 
glad, however, to welcome a cheap edition of 


his Sermons, in a single volume, from the press 
of Harper and Brothers, in a form which will 
enable not only every student, but every family 
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to possess them. ‘There are some men ihe think 
for us, and whose intellectual harvests we garner. 
‘There are others who compel us to do our own 
thinking Mr. Robertson is one of the latter 
class. He is the most tender, the most subtle, 
the most suggestive, and the most heroic of 
prea hers—the poet of the pulpit, as Beecher is 
its orator, and Spurgeon its dogmatist. 

Dr PRESSENSE gives us in a book form twelve 
letters from Rome, under the title of Rome and 
/t ly at the ope ning of the hk umenic il Council 
Carlton and Lanahan.) The book gives really 
very little information, however, about the Coun- 
cil; less than any well-informed reader of the 
American press possesses already. 








‘The seventh 
and eighth chapters alone contain any thing ma- 
terial that is new; the rest of the book is com- 
posed in about equal parts of history and travel 
history of the Rome of the past, and observations 
on the Rome of the present.— We have tested 
InGuis’s Bible-Text Cyclopedia (Lippincott) in 
» only way in which such a work can be ade- 
quately tested, by several months’ use. It pro- 
fesses to be ‘complete classification of Scrip- 
ture texts in the form of an alphabetical index 
of subjects. * Whether complete or no it is 
exceeding sly convenient, much more satisfactory 
than the ** Scripture Manual,” Gaston’s *‘‘Col 
lection,” or West's ponderous and ill-digested 
*Analysis.” It is certainly not so complete as 
Professor Hitchcock’s large work ; but it is more 
vasily handled, and the alphabetical arrangement 
is better for ordinary purposes than the scientific 
classification. —CLark’s Harmony of the Four 
‘Osp . W. Green, New York) does not dif. 
fer very widely from Robinson’s earlier well- 
known work, except in the ‘‘last days.” ‘The 
author has had the advantage of the labors of 
later scholars 











and has made good use of them. 
In the uncertainty in which the disputed points 
of chronology are and ever must be involved, he 
may be accepted as a safe and judicious guide.— 
Professor Cowes adds to his previous com- 
mentaries a volume on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

nd the Song of Solomon. (D. Appleton and 
C 0.) These commentaries are not dis tinguish 
ed by subtle thought or erudite scholarship, nor 
does the author dwell in detail on niceties of ver- 
bal exegesis; but they are characterized by strong 
common-sense and an illumination of the general 
aim of the ins} ired writers. It is a book for lay- 
men, Bible-class teachers, and Sabbath-school 
scholars, rather than for clergymen and _ profes- 
sional students. 

Among the literary institutions of New York 
city, little known outside of the small and select 
cirele. whi ic : sustains it, is the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society. It has now 
been in existence sixteen years—it was incorpo- 
rated in 1854—though it was substantially sus- 
pended during the war. In those years it has 
accumulated a library of ten thousand volumes, 
in its unpretending rooms in the Cooper Insti- 
tute, where the curious will find what is, doubt- 
less, by far the best collection of works on geo- 
graphical subjects in this country, including an 
invaluable connected series of Atlases, from that 
of Ortelin’s, in 1573, to those of f the present 
day. The second part of the second volume of 
the Journal of this Society is before us. 
by its charter, 1 ‘ 





Passing 
vy-laws, and reports of its meet- 
ings, Which are matters of no special interest, 
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we find i in —w bulk of the partes a series of pa 
pers which are as interesting, 
student, as they are cae 
to the cause of science. Such papers as ]) 
Hayes's ‘On Arctic Explorations,” Capta}; 
Bent’s ‘On the Routes to be pursued by E Xpe- 
ditions to the North Pole,” and Paul du Ch; 
lu’'s ‘On the Pigmies of Equatorial Africa, 
may suffice as samples of contributions to 
cussion into which we dare not enter, even 
critics, lest we pass those reasonable boy | 
which we are compelled to set to our own pen 
The most valuable paper is the ‘Annual Ad 
dress” of the President of the Society, . 
Daly, who sums up with judicial Beavis 
great geographical events of the year. But, g 
tlemen, why do you call yourselves a **stat 
tical” society? We look in the pages of your 
journal in vain for a solitary ern 

Among the books of poetry, to which we are 
compelled to give but a word, but to which we 
should like to give many, we put foremost Sam 

Durrie_p’s poems, Warp and Woof 

(Randolph), a book which has some charming 
poetry in it, all of a sweet and soothing s 
with a certain plaintive undertone; and with 
certain devout element inhering in the pattern of 
even those woven from the least sacred threads 
The Bab Ballads, by W. 8. GILBERT (Port: 
and Coates), is rightly described in its title-pag 
as ‘**much sound and little sense.” Its humor 
has the flavor of the ballads of the Lonk& 
Punch, in whose pages, if we mistake not, som 
of them were first published. One must be very 
tired and stupid indeed to enjoy such pure i 
mens of unmitigated nonsense. —Of the Dox 
Works of David Bates (( ‘laxton, Remsen, and 
Hatfelfinger) we could s: ay nothing better in the 
way of description than that the same kindly 
spirit breathes through all of them which has 
given to the author's *‘ Speak Gently” a place 
all modern collections of hymns. 
that of the social affections. When, in such sub- 
jects as an ‘*‘ Apostrophe to the Ocean,” or *‘ The 
End of the World,” he attempts the sublime, | 
falls into—a step below it.—Dr. Wuitr’s M 
cellaneous Poems are said, in the dedication, to 
be published at the request of his friends. ‘They 
are pleasant, chirruping, bird-like songs, that will 
not be likely to attract many listeners beyond th: 
circle which called for their publication. —Th 
New-Fashioned Girl (James Miller) is a most 
unsuccessful attempt to imitate ‘* Nothing to 
Wear.”’—From the house of Carter and Broth- 
ers, who rarely publish a poor juvenile, and never 
an objectionable one, we receive four very good 
ones: Lily’s Lesson and Violet's Idol, the first 
two of a series of stories on the commandments, 
by the author of the ‘‘ Bessie Books,” capital 
children’s stories, both of them; Busy Bees, 
or Winter Evenings in Margaret Russel’s School, 
equally good for older children; and Our Fa- 
ther in Heaven, a series of simple discourses 
on the Lord’s Prayer, which lack, however, the 
necessary illustration to secure and retain the 
attention and interest of juvenile readers.— 
Charles Scribner adds to his ‘‘ Illustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders” the Human Body, from the 
French of A, Le Prrevr. It is really only a treat- 
ise on physiology, and is not superior, in illns- 


at least to th, 
valuable, as contributi 
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His poetry 1s 


tration is not equal, to some American treatises 
on the same subject—Dalton’s, for example.— 
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Miss Sa MANS'S First Bo 0k of Botany ( D. 
leton and Co.) is capital. if 
or within reach of trees, leaves, and 

s, get it, and spend fifteen minutes every 
with your children, with this guide-book to 
in vour hand. It will do you good as 
them. Very young children can be in- 

1 in the study of nature by the plan she 
.—Mrs. GLEAsoy, in her Zalks to My 
Wood and Holbrook), is able to say 
si eer ype g to wives and mothers which no man 
pc There will be some difference of 
ion about the water-cure treatment which 

» prese ,"but there can be none about the 
of the practical suggestions she affords, 
which are characterized by sound philosophy and 
ar, good, sterling common-sense. We wish 
hapter, ‘‘ Confidential to Mothers,” might 

be p iblished as a tract and sent to every mo- 
ther in the land. —Out of the Past (G Put- 
nam and Son) might as well have staid in the 
past. Not but that these ‘* critical and li 


Ap- 


you live in the 


day 


develope 


Patients 


ribes 


terary 
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PREPARATION OF FRUIT 

PRESERVES. 

OST of our readers are aware that there are 

two different classes of sugars: the cane 

rs, derived the cane, the beet, 
and tl as found in the 

honey, and as prepared artificially from pota- 

the latter used principally in the fabrica 
tion of wines. 

| taste, 


he same 
readily in solution. 


SIRUPS AND 


from ete. ; 


le grape sugars, grape, in 
toes 
Both forms of sugar have much 
and can not be distinguished 
Of the cane sugars, how 

ever, only half the quantity is required to pro- 
luce a given sweetening etfeet as of the other. 
It may not be known generally, that 
sugar, long boiling, becomes changed 
into grape sugar, and thus loses a portion of its 
sweetening power. ‘This takes place not only in 
the process of clarifying, but also in preparing 
fruit sirups and preserves. Should the 


t 
t 


how ever, 
cane 


sirups 


be thickened beyond a certain degree, the grape 


sugar produced, being only 


as soluble as cane sugar, 


about 
separates 
in the form of white crystals, the 
want of sweetness in which will be very evident 
tothe taste. Mixed with water as a drink, twice 
as much will be required as if no change had 
occurred. ‘This furnishes a useful hint to house 
keepers, which has been acted on to great ad- 
vantage—namely, to boil the fruit juice by it- 
self for the proper time and allow it to become 
lukewarm, adding the proper quantity of white 
sugar, which soon dissolves without further heat- 
ing. ‘The juice is preserved in this way as per- 
fectly as if the sugars were boiled a long time 
With it, maintains its original sweetness without 
the formation of crystals, and a much less quan- 
tity will answer the purpose. ‘The same theory 
is applicable in the preparation of preserves as 
of sirups. 


one-quarter 
after a time 
comparative 


,AMES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
are in various possessions, we are 
in nothing more opulent than in names for various 
familiar animals, birds, ete. It 

Vou, XLIL—N¢ 


CONFUSION OF N 


Rich as we 


such as fishes, 


», 242,-20 


REC RD. 


ove 


papers” of Parke GopwIN are very go d, but 
they are not so remarkably superior to the aver 
age contributions to the magazines as to demand 
a special place in permanent literature.—Fried- 
rich Gerhard, New York, has se the first 
volume of the DVeuts« h; 
tions Lexicon, prepared, under the able superin- 
tendence of Professor ALEx. J. Scuem, on the 
basis of the German ‘* Conversations Lexicon,” 
with special refe to the wants of the German 
population of this country. The on 
American subjects are full and exhaustive, and 
amount of information that must 
”e most valuable 


Amerikanise her Conversa- 


rence 


articles 


present a great 
| to the German immigrant. 
We are obliged to postpone, till another month, 
several books of importance; prominent among 
which may mention Dr. SPeER’s work on 
China, Cox KER’S Christianity and Greek P] 
r/ sophy, Mutrorp’s Nation, and Dr. ee *( OSH’! 8 
Logic, as well as SPIELHAGEN’S novels, 

a new volume, Hammer and Anvil, i 

sued, 


we 


Stientific Herard. 


is with this as with material wealth— 
often be better off if our lot were cast in 
parative poverty. ‘Take, for 
fishes. ‘There is scarcely one kind that 
same name at any two p rominent 
coast, while eac h particular 
to ds doub! 


l 


we would 
com- 
instance, our edible 
has the 
points on oul 
appe — is mad 
le ! duty, so that when 
lame is mentione ied the residence of me speaker 
or writer must be ascertained before the prec ise 
of referred to can be understood. 
Instance a few examples. The rock-fish of the 
Chesapeake waters is the striped bass of more 
eastern localities, the rock-fish of New England 
being totally different. ‘The sea bass of one place 
is the black bass of another, and the blackfish 
of still another—the last-mentioned nam 
elsewhere used for a kind of porpoise. ‘The sun 
fish of the interior fresh waters, a kind of perch, 
is very different from the sunfish of the 
which may be either a huge, broad fish, 
as if the posterior half had been cut 
else a mass of floating, animated jelly. The blue 
fish of Atlantic City is called weak-fish in New 
York, sheeutts on Long Island, 
New England, sea-trout or trout in Philadelphia 
and. Baltimore. The bluefish of New York is 
the tailor of Philadelphia, the horse-mackerel of 
New Jersev, the white-fish of Lower Hudson, 
the skip-jack elsewhere. ‘The king-fish of New 
York is the hake of New Jersey, the 
further south; while hake in New 
means a kind of cod. The tautog of Massa 
called blackfish and chub 
—the latter name again having a different mean- 
ing in the interior, ‘The same fish is called pike- 
perch, pickerel, and pike in the West, and salmon 
in the Susquehanna River, without being in the 
least like the spec ies properly so named The 
fishermen in Florida and Alabama will give 
glowing accounts of the capture’ of ‘‘ trout” in 
the fresh waters of those States; but they are 
not the trout of the Southern coast, nor yet the 
trout of our Pennsylvania mountain streams. 
but of the same character as the black | ot 
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e being 


coast, 
looking 
away, 0 
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England 


chusetts is elsewhere 
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id of Lake Champlain is not | can ancestor, being decidedly larger than the ] 


ast, but the white-fish of the ropean stock. 


» herring of those lakes are not 
t, like white-fish, a member of 
The subject might be pur- 

} oh 


nave ipl 


STONE IMAGES ON EASTER ISLAND, 
Much attention has been excited lately hy 
discovery on Easter Island—a small 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean, about { 
grees west of Chili, not thirty miles in cir 
ence, without trees, w ithout metals, and | 
ing only a scanty population of half-starved. 
ages—of an immense number of gigant 
sentations of the human head. 
twenty to fifty feet in height, and supp. 
long platforms of | 
There are no means of ascertaining w 
whom 


ve said eno to 
ry name is applied to several dif: 


Ty species has 





es, so with birds. The partridge 
ia is the quail of New England and 
| by no means the partridge of the 


in stone 
1, Which is wha 


we call the pheasant, 
nisi elns ? many cases, on 
leasant 


ts like these 


I figures were « 
the present inhabitants of the island h 
traditions in regard to them, and venti 
urse, well in popular discourses to avoid | suggestions. 
learned terms ; but with 
» to fall 
ail 


thi I ite the propriety these curious 
names applied to these and other 


f natural history by the man of science. 


ue | 


oa 


ntine 


What tools were used in the 
duction can not be learned, as no impleme1 
any kind seem to have been discovered in a 


They 


reiteration oi 


Sede 
aon 
ee a ee 


back upon as 
naturalists, it; ation with these huge remains. 
to understand what closely the figures f 
The condition of ; Mexico and Central America, and t 
i] 


» be « 
» complicated when dif- | the same character of workmanship. 


to resemble very 
le Ss 


taken into account. Popular 
, Written by the French, 


usually « 


A curious appendage to many of thes 
consists of a crown of volcanic tufa pla 
top of the figure. ‘These, in some cases 
and five feet in diameter, : 
ave been placed on the top after their 


atises, are juite uw 
, from their use of vernacular names, and 


ct to connect with them, 


feet high 


In some way, those 


" 
! 
from the Latin and Greek languages, and | by no means an easy task, as is suggest 


scientific men. writer of the account from which we derive th 
facts. 
E FOOD OF COWS ON 


MILK 


THEIR 
RELATIONSHIPS OF THE AURORA. 
A recent article by Mr. Proctor, upon tl 
rora, may be summed up as follows: First, 
increase and diminution of the disturbance « 
magnetic needle corresponds, in periods of : 
ten years, with the increase and diminuti 
the number of solar spots ; 
displays announced as seen from all parts of t 


n announced, as the result of 
continued investigation, that the 
tood given to cows does not pro 
upon the 

the o1 ly difference being 


character or 


I he ex 


{ iter or less percentage of water. 
periment was tried of feeding the same animals 


secondly, the : 


uccessively with hay then, successively, | earth probably correspond to similar manif 
tions upon every planet; third, the spectrum 
the aurora exhibits only a single bright line, a 
hence it is due to luminous vibrations, the lun 
osity being caused by the passage through it of 
fourth, the same bright 
line is exhibited by the spectrum of the zodiacal 
light, by the sun’s corona as seen during a total 
eclipse, and very faintly by the peculiar phi 
phorescent light sometimes seen over the whole 
Finally, he concludes that the key t 
remarks, of phenomena probably lies in the existence of myr- 
-culiar taste imparted to milk in consequence iads of meteoric bodies, traveling sepi | 
| of the food of the animal; 
t is will known that the milk of cows which have 


y mixed with starch, « il, rape-seed, clover, 
hus giving a greatly varying proportion of 

it renized food. 
analyzed, 


showmg 


The milk was very carefully 
cl of food, without 
ariation in its chemical 
conclusion was, therefore, ar- 


after each nge 


the slightest v electrical discharges ; 
' 


mstitution. ‘The 
t the variation or improvement in the 

milk is to be ace omplished rather 

gard to the breed than to the food 

» animal, sky. ) these 


course, do not apply to the 


f the character since | in systems around the sun. 


upon garlie very soon furnishes evidence of | PREPARATION OF LAMB AND RABBIT SKINS. 
to the taste. Among the mechanical employments especial 


FERTILE CROSS BETWEEN 


AND 


AMERICAN ELK 
EUROPEAN RED DEER. 
It is said that a German nobleman 
eded in obtaining fertile hybrids between the 


has suc- 


in elk and the red deer of Europe, on his 
Silesia. The experiment was com 
1862, and has been continued to the 

, the breed being very prolific, and a 
intermediate between the two having 

, , , 

ped, which have all the 
The half-breed 


», resembling most its 


seems to 


* permanency. 


ly suited to women, that of dressing small skins, 
such as those of lambs and rabbits, for ornament 
al purposes, has lately been suggested, there be 
ing a great demand for such articles, and one 
that can be readily extended, ‘The best method 
of preparing these consists in taking about four 
skins at a time, and first washing them in cold 
strong suds made with hot water, al 
lowed to cool before use. The dirt is to be thor- 
oughly removed from the wool or hair, and the 
skin is again washed in clean cold water until all 
the soap is removed. Half a pound each of salt 
and alum are then to be dissolved in a little hot 


soap 
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Whe: 
carefully 


hev are 


nkled with a mixture of 


dered alum and salt ; 


y al I , tl Bisti i 
contrary, was an Afric n sp 
n the banks of 


and Im its 
h ultimately became universal, it t¢ 
tion precisely opposite to that of the 
animals, however, starting 
inally came face to face, and vy 
} 


neral use by all nations. 


luminating the 
ble distance around, thereby « 
abl n fi he rescue « 
CURE FOR OBESITY ep dcond obe 
y DE . who mav be struggling in the wate 
1 


Mr. Schindler is the latest addition to t] i e 10V is coated with phos] huret of calcium, 


persons who have undertaken the treatment hich 3 ted by the water and burns with a 
| cure of excessive fatness in the human race an ame, havin very little heat, 
s condition being considered by him as a dis- | that any one in tl ater may lay hok 


y 


ance of the animal economy, in consequence buoy : } , ined until rescued It 

the carbon taken ‘n is accumulated in | that b F this construction are to be 
form of fat. Diet and exercise, as might be | on board all the vessels of the French nav 
expected, constitute the basis of his treatment. | thev are mmended for use by the me 
As in the method of Mr. Banting, which some | marine generally ifling odor of the 
ears ago was so much in vogue, the diet advised t , however, be : rious Oosta 


fat persons consists of food containing a large | it ployment for th 1 > In questi 
percentage of nitrogen, to which some vegetables 
hout starch, and cooked fruit, are to be add DRAINING WET SPOTS. 
, for the purpose of moderating the excitation J nple method of draining certain we 
ie to animal nourishment. This diet is to be y ucts, pecially those of low b 
ied, according as individuals are of a sanguin msists in sinking an Artesian shaft through 
lymphatic temperament. ‘The use of certain e lay lay or other substance ] 
nes 1s permitted; beer is, however, entirely ting the proper drainage, and into the 
rbidden. Coffee and tea are allowed, with as trata underneath. ‘The cavity of the well m: 
ttle sugar as possible Cheese, potatoes, rice, lled u vith b stones, among whi 
ins, pease, maize, maccaroni, tapioca, arrow- | the drained water percolates and passes oft 
t, and soups are not allowed. Th f | low aving the surface entirely dry. 
sulphate of soda is recommended, as moderating 
the transformation of nitrogenous materials and REMOVAL OF GREASE FROM MARBLE 
stimulating the oxidation of fat; and the use of Housekeepers are often worried by the « 
mineral waters containing the sulphate of soda | ence of grease spots upon marble slabs, and m 
solution is considered of the greate perhaps, feel obliged to us for the indicatiot 








} 
method 


which is said to be effectual in re- 
moving them. For this purpose eight ounces 
of concentrated caustic soda are mixed with an 
equal quantity of ox gall, and four ounces of 
turpentine carefully stirred in; and to the whole 
ugh pipe-clay is to be added to form a thin 


ste, 


‘ i 
! which is to be run through a hair sieve. 
It is then to be spread in a coat over the spots 
ipon the marble, and removed after twenty-four 
This application is to be repeated until 

» marble has become perfectly clear, and free 


from stain. 


urs. 


Another method consists in mixing a concen- 
ated solution of soap with slaked lime, to a 
eamy consistency, and applying it as above. 
THE ANCIENT MAMMALIAN 
ROPE AND 
Brandt of St. Petersburg, in the 
yurse of an elaborate discussion of the develop- 
ment of the mammalian fauna of Northern Asia 
I d Europe, comes to the conclusion that North- 
rm Asia, in the tertiary period, was inhabited 
y its present fauna, which, however, then in- 
luded several species now extinct; and that the 
juaternary fauna of Europe was the result of 
an immigration from Northern Asia. 


FAUNA 
ASIA. 


OF EU- 


Professor 


riod, but thinks that such evidence may here- 
fter be presented. The changes of the original 
aternary fauna, he thinks, were effected not 
ily by terrestrial and climatic agencies, but also 
a considerable extent by the intervention of 
man; and in this fauna he establishes five phases : 
In the first phase this fauna flourished in 
Northern Asia, and included among other spe- 
es the mammoth, hairy rhinoceros, aurochs, 
ison, musk-ox, reindeer, musk-deer, and other 
species, together, probably, with the tiger and hy 
1. Man may have existed during this phase ; 
it the fact has not yet been positively ascer 


he second phase extends from the spreading 
this fauna into Middle, Southern, and East 
ern Europe, to the time of the extinction of the 
mammoth, ‘The coexistence of man with the 
mammoth in this period is beyond doubt; and 
although the people who assisted in its exterm- 
ation belonged to the pre-historic period, and 
iad advanced little in the arts of civilized life, 
is yet possible that man may have lived con- 
emporaneously, in a higher state of culture, in 
other parts of the globe (as in Egypt, Assyria, 
ind possibly China). 


f 
I 


t 


The third phase terminates with the extine- 
tion of the reindeer in the southern half and cen- 
tre of Europe, although this animal continued 
to exist in Scotland down to the twelfth century. 
rhis period extends to the Christian era, 

The fourth phase reaches from the disap] ear- 

nee of the reindeer in Western Europe, to the 
extinction of the aurochs, in the fifteenth century. 
lhe fifth phase is that of the present fauna. 

Dr. Brandt is well known as one of the most 
eminent naturalists of modern times, and his re- 
searches into subjects of this kind have always 
commanded the greatest respect. 


t 


One sugges- 
ion, among others, recently made by him is, that 
the Dinotherium, a well-known fi issil mammal, 
really belongs to the series of terrestrial elephant- 
» animals, resembling the mastodon in form, 
nd differing principally in being of even greater 
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size, and in possessing two tusks in the joy 
jaw and none in the upper. 

SPECIMENS EXTANT OF THE GREAT Aj K 

It is doubtless known to many of our readers 

that this large sea-bird, once so abundant ont 
coast of the North Atlantic, is now entirely 
tinct, none having been seen living for near) 
forty years. Professor Newton, of Cambridge 
England, who has made this bird a special stu 
informs us in a late article that he is personal 
cognizant of the existence in the public and 
vate museums of Europe of sixty-five skins, { 
skeletons nearly complete (besides detached bo) 
of at least twenty individuals), and sixty-o 
egys, and has heard of a few other specimens 
In the United States the museums of Vassar ¢ 
lege, the Academy of Natural Sciences in P} 
delphia, and the Smithsonian Institution, posses 
a mounted specimen each, and the two last-m 
tioned establishments have an egg apiece 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Car 
bridge is to be found the only complete skelet 
in the country, although detached bones g¢ 
from the ancient shell heaps of New England a 
to be met with in several collections. 


He finds | 
no evidence that man existed in the tertiary pe- | 


FISHERIES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 
| Qur readers will doubtless be interested in ¢ 
| tain facts relative to the habits of one of the pr 
| cipal fish of the North Atlantic, recently pul 

ed by a Mr. Howden in a London journal, a 
in the connection there indicated, for appa 
the first time, between the fisheries of Ni 
and those of Newfoundland. ‘The great cent 
of the codfishery in Europe is in the vicinity 
the Lofoden Islands, a group situated off t 
northern extremity of Norway, within the Arct 
Circle. Here the codfish gather early in Jar 
ary, coming from the southwest, to deposit tt 
jspawn. In the quiet and shallow waters of t 
arctic seas they find all the conditions necess 
for the hatching of their young; and as all ot 
fish disappear from the grounds on the a) 
of the cod, there is no destruction of the « 
of the new-born fry. 

It is during the sojourn of the fish on the 
oden banks that the great fishery takes pla 
During January but little is done; but with tl 

| first week of February, and the arrival of pr 
fessional fishermen from considerable distances, 
the work begins in earnest. As many as twenty 
five thousand men are thus assembled ; and the 
| number of fish being inexhaustible, as well as i! 
}ealculable, it is the state of the weather alone 
| that affects the result. The fish are caught wit! 
lines and nets—the former baited with herring, 
| which have to be brought from a distance, since, 
as already stated, all other fish disappear with the 
| arrival of the cod. ‘The capelan—a kind of herring 
| —is the best bait; but its use is prohibited by Nor- 
| wegian law, since those so fortunate as to have it 
| would enjoy an undue advantage over their less 
| favored neighbors. The fishing ceases on tl 
14th of April, by which time the fish becom 
lean and emaciated and in poor condition, al 
though very fat and strong on their first arrival. 
The old fish then leave the coast, and it is now 
suggested by Mr. Howden that they proceed to 
the banks of Newfoundland, there to fatten and 
be caught again during the summer months, He 
calls attention to the fact that codfish disappear 


val 





cia ers 
ym the Lofoden banks in April or May, and 
that codfish arrive on the Newfoundland banks 
, June, hungry and lean, in fierce pursuit of 
» capelan, herring, and other marine animals 
, abundant there. ‘There they soon fatten up, 
nd disappear again in Ov tober. Should the 
sh of the two regions be the same swarms, 
they are of the same species, they will move 
wkward and forward at intervals of about 
- months in the Gulf Stream, which connects 
» two localities. Iceland lies about midway, 
nd the appearance of the cod at this island is in- 
ermediate in time between that at the Lofodens 
and Newfoundland. Hence the inference that 
1e samie schools of fish, after fattening during 
summer on the Newfoundland banks, pro- 
d during autumn to Lofoden to spawn, re 
turning when this is accomplished. If the cod 
of the North Atlantic, therefore, have so migra- 
ry a habit, it is possible that those of the North 
cific may share it; and as the new fisheries 
ut the Shoumagin Islands of Alaska are in 
the summer season, there yet remains to be dis 
covered the locality still farther north, probably 
north of Behring Straits, where they deposit 
their eggs, and where the true analogue of the 
Norwegian fisheries is to be developed. The 
tal annual catch of codfish in the North At 
lantic on both shores is estimated by Mr. How- 
en at fifty-four millions. ‘This seems a prodig- 
ious number, and one that would soon threaten 
xhaustion of the species; but when we remem- 
4 that nine millions of eggs have been found in 
the roe of one female, there seems less danger of 
extinction than at first might be supposed. 


ALBOLITE CEMENT. 

Albolite cement, a substance which has re- 
ntly excited a considerable degree of atten 

m, is made, according to the inventor, Mr. 
Riemann, by mixing calcined and finely pulver 
ized magnesite (native carbonate of magnesia 
vith infusorial earth, and stirring in a solution 
of chloride of magnesium. Among the proper- 
ties of the cement, as enumerated by the invent- 
-, are a high degree of plasticity, and of hard 
ness after it has become fixed, and a spontane- 
ous development of heat as soon as it is solidi- 
tied to the consistency of wax, this increasing in 
proportion to the size of the mass into which it 
has been moulded. It is extremely hard, a pe- 
culiarity increased by its elasticity, and adheres 
very well to stone, wood, and dry oiled surfaces, 
but can not be used under water. It 
largely employed in the preparation of orna- 
mental mouldings, for which, however, in con 
sequence of the above-mentioned development 
of heat, gelatine moulds must be cautiously used. 
By coating ornaments of gypsum with this ce 
ment it imparts to them a great degree of hard- 
It is also used for repairing worn-down 
sandstone steps, for facing stone and wooden steps, 
for fire-proof coating to boards in the interior of 
houses, and also for preserving railroad ties, ete. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
magnesite occurs as a native mineral, in great 
abundance, near Texas, Lancaster County, Penn 
sylvania. 


is now 


ness 


CHARACTER OF NORTHERN SEA BOTTOM. 


Among the most interesting results of the later 
surveying expeditions toward the North Pole are 
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those furnished by the Swedish party of 1868, 
which devoted itself especially to a survey of tl 
bottom in high latitudes. Spitzbergen was 
nd to be connected with Europe by a kind ot 
submarine bridge, the average dept! 
was less than 200 fathoms, the maximum reach 
ing only 271. On the western and northern coast, 
however, separating it from Greenland, a very 
remarkable and abrupt depression of the bottom 
was ascertained to exist, so that, at a distance of 
only sixty miles from the Seven Islands toward 
the north, 
with ; 


of which 


a depth of 1370 fathoms was met 
while one hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast, to the west, the sounding-line revealed 
the existence of a gulf 2650 fathoms deep, or 
15,900 feet. Contrary to the assumpth ns ot 
many naturalists, and the general impression of 
most persons, these depths were found to abound 
in animal life of the most varied character: so 
much so as to have occupied the labors of emi 
nent investigators for many months in their ex 
amination. ‘The detailed results are not vet pub 
lished, but are looked forward to with much in 
terest. 

The discovery of this remarkable gulf betw 
Spitzbergen and Greenland shows a state of fa 
entirely contrary to the view formerly held in re 
gard to the sea bottom at that point ; as it was 
supposed that this became gradually shallower 
toward the pole, and formed a nearly uniform 
level, which, with a moderate degree of upheaval, 
would be brought out of water. For the bridge 
which has been supposed, during previous ge 
logical periods, to connect Greenland with Eu 
rope, we must iook much further to the south ; 
since, with so deep a gulf as that indicated, an 
enormous elevation of the sea bottom would be 
required to establish any connection of dry land 
between the two countries, unless, indeed, a great 
subsidence has taken place along the line in 


question. 


METHOD OF DESTROYING APHIDES 

In answer to the inquiry so frequently mac 
for some means of destroying aphides, and othe 
insects on plants, without injury to the latter, 
the following method is recommended by th 
Revue Horticole, with an indorsement of its an- 
swering perfectly the desired object: ‘The prep- 
aration is made by adding to seven pints of wate 
three and a quarter ounces of quassia chips, and 

five drachms of the seed of the garden larkspu 
These are to be boiled together until reduced to 
five pints. When the liquid is cooled it is to be 
strained, and used with a watering-pot or syringe, 
The nse of larkspur 
seed for the destruction of the insects infesting the 
human head is a time-honored application among 
beds of the plant being cultivated 


as may be most convenient. 


country pecple 
frequently for the express purpose of furnishing 
material for the decoction. The efficiency of this 
remedy seems to depend on the presence of the 
alkaloid called delphine, which appears to be a 
poison especially fatal to insects. 


MONOSULPHITE OF LIME IN MAKING SUGAR. 
It is stated that the monosulphite of lime is 
now largely employed in the manufacture of st 
gi For this purpose, the salt, which is nearls 
insoluble in water, is added to the erude juice of 
the cane. ‘The nitrogenous matters become in 
soluble, and can be removed in the scum ! 
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ted that the same reagent may be found | has been condemned to two years’ imprisor m 


r the purification of other organic com- | and a fine of $100, 


on. eee 
re ee 


ACTION OF MALTINE. WHITENING SMOKED WALLS. 
cent communication to the Academy of A method of cleaning and whitening sm 
f Paris M. Coutaret calls attention to | walls consists, in the first place, of rubbing 
luable applications of maltine, or vegeta- | all the black, loose dirt upon them, by meat 
stase—a substance obtained by the con- 





a broom, and then washing them down w 
maceration of germinating barley at a/ strong soda lye, which is to be afterward rem 
um heat. When this is added to ordinary | by means of water to which a little hydrochl 
food, containing starchy matter, it gives | acid has been added. When the walls are d 
n the course of an hour, to a milky liquid, | thin coating of lime, with the addition of a sol 
posed of unchanged starch, dextrine, and | tion of alum, is to be applied. After this has | 
ose Water is an indispensable requisite of | come perfectly dry the walls are to be calcim 
artificial digestion, not less than ten times | or coated with a solution of glue and chalk. 
ount of that of the substance treated being er bs bees ke 
[he solvent action of the maltine upon RENDERING ARTICLES WATER-PROOF, 
substances varies according to their spe A patent has recently been taken out in P 
ve grains of maltine causing the digestion | for a method of rendering paper, cloth, 


m one to four pounds of the cooked starch. | sponge, and other porous substances, wa 
mperature of 95° to 105° Fahrenheit proves | proof, as well as articles manufactured from t! 
e the best suited for this artificial digestion. | materials, including bank-notes, envelopes, ¢1 
author goes on to show that this saccharify- | clothing, paper collars, umbrellas, labels, e 
¢ influence of maltine upon starch is precisely | The process consists in dissolving paraftine, « 
it of the salivary juice, or the animal diastase, | up in small slices, in pure naphtha or benzine, « 
pon the same substance; indeed, he maintains | tirely free from fat or oil. The solution is t 
t these two forms of diastase are entirely sim- | made in a vessel with a glass stopper, and i 
in their chemical, physical, and physiolog- | be shaken repeatedly until the result is a 


ul properties, both having the same solvent ef- | plished. An excess of paraftine should be us 
upon cooked starchy matters. Our author | so as to make sure of having a perfectly satu 
s, from his observations, that maltine is a! solution. ‘The articles to be treated are i 
mportant substance in the treatment of | mersed in this for a time, according to the thi 
ptics, since starchy substances constitute ness or porosity of the tissue, and arranged 
sis of human food. In the greater num-_ secure either a complete saturation or the pen 
es of dyspepsia, he maintains that it is tration of the liquid to any required depth. At 
of the digestion of the starchy sub-| er removal the articles are to be dried by the app! 
that causes the trouble, as is shown es- | cation of heat or in the air. The solvent evay 
ly where there is alteration, diminution, or | rates, leaving the paper or other substance saturat 
of saliva. For these cases maltine is of | with paraftine impermeable to water, and capa 
enefit, as it may be used to supply any | of resisting the action of acids. Articl 


les 


} 


ney in the natural secretion. For several | dress, such as paper collars and wrist! 


the author has found that maltine renders | should be subjected to the action of a flat-iron « 
nost important service in instances like those _ heated cylinder, in order to give them a high « 


ned. He maintains that, next to a proper gree of polish. The applications of this process 
I he use of alkaline waters, there is no | are manifold, and new ones are constantly su; 
so harmless, and, at the same time, | gesting themselves. 
1 & curative tendency, under the same 
7‘ COAST SURVEY DREDGING OFF THE FLORIDA 
COAST. 
THE PASCAL-NEWTON FORGERIES, The scientific world has been much interest: 
of our readers may remember the con- | of late years by the observations of Count Pow 
rsies which arose some months ago in Eu- tales, of the United States Coast Survey, t 
eference to certain ‘‘ autograph” letters the marine fauna of the seas between Fl 
Galileo, Newton, and other great phys- | and Cuba, the facts observed by him having 
ich were claimed to be genuine by M. | ceived additional importance in consequence ot 
eminent French Academician, but | the discoveries of the British and other expedi- 
«1 by others. The gist of the letters went tions inthe North Atlantic. Several reports upon 
hat Newton had derived all his ideas the collection of Count Pourtales have been pub- 
sal gravitation and other discoveries or lished by the Museum of Comparative Zoology ; 
announcements from Pascal's letters to him. Al- and among the most recent of these we find a 
though the impossibility of this was pointed out statement by Professor Agassiz of the general re- 
d over again, nothing shook the faith of | sults attained by the Coast Survey expeditions. 
eat savant. Finally, however, after he had The Professor, in the first place, shows the 
a sum of $25,000 for the letters, thus giv- existence of a littoral fauna around the Floridian 
nvincing proof of his own good faith, he was | and West Indian reefs, not extending in depth 
ed to confess that he had been cheated, and below ten fathoms, and occupied principally by 
tall the pretended *‘ original letters” were forg- | coral, which aggregates in large masses, and from 
[he perpetrator proved to be an ingenious which are usually derived the showy specimens 
clerk, Vrain Lucas, who seemed to havea of most of our museums. Beyond this area, th 
tv for this class of literary labor. The width of which along the coast of Florida varie 
arrested during the past summer; from a few miles, near Florida, to twelve, fifteen, 


a recent report of his trial, that he or twenty off Cape Sable, is another region 01 





FDITOR’S HISTORICAL I 
Cian = 
msists of a muddy ot! -awal tl ‘ he ! 
shells, broken corals, | to nks rapidly to the dey mm four to 
mud being chiefly inhabited by worms, | eight hundred fathoms or more, and is occupied 
but few other living animals. ‘This table | by a thick adhesive mud, or ooze, abounding in 


to a depth of about forty f 1s, Vary- fera, é e especially, but much 
th in different places, and is | rdered | k profuse in animal life than the surface of the 
i hi lesely resembling the chalk 
f about fifty or sixty fathoms, | th eta period. This compara 
y to about two hundred and fifty, \ ) itv is, | ver, due, according to Pro 
proad table-land, beyond which | fessor Aga: the absence of a rock bottom; 
ks abruptly into deeper waters. | and he thinks that if this could be found any 
zone, for which Professor Agas- | where the variety ould be equally great, and 
s the name of the ‘ Pourtales Vla- | the forms still more remote from those of modern 
ck, and forms a limestone conglomer- | times. 
ing from eight to twenty miles in width, 
entirely of the remains of animals of CHANGES IN JUPITER. 
species as those now living upon its sur- 1 a recent article we referred to the ol 
' constantly increasing the thickness of ms of Mr. Browning in regard to tl 
1 by their accumulation, and illustratir of color in Jupiter’s belts; and we 1 
nost interesting manner the way in whi record a very interesting communication, by 
in masses, or calcareous a1) t ay fessor Albert M. Maye r, of the Lehigh Univ 
rmed under the bed of ‘ean. In/ ty, u he € Sl Phis gentleman ha 
in immense variety of animal life was | latel) I ‘ rd of his observat 
, including corals of small size and echino- j 
llusks, bones of the manatee, teeth of 
A most interesting fact connected | ern equatorial } 
ny of these forms is that their generic | its shape very materia ly. He ] ] 
ps are not with living animals, b careful observations, from time to time, 
with those of the tertiary and cretaceous periods ; he belt, and to record them 
| t at all impossible that some of them | parison with th anges noticed in 
und to be almost undistinguishable, spe ‘ if the y , So as to secure, by this means, 
from certain of those ancient forms. ita for dete ning many of the phenomena of 
only is the variety of animal life very great | th are now quite inex 
in this third zone, but the number of specimens | L r. vning, he remarks uy 
is truly amazing, the dredge coming up some taken pl i 


] + +t ] ai 
times almost entirely fille 
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THE UNITED STATES. nmense sum ultimately to come int 
cord closes on the 31st of May.—Th wet 1e aggregate sales of the 
of Congress embrace a large the al year ending June 30, 1869, amount 


if topics; but upon very few of 21e he sum of $4,472,886. The expenses wert 
1 has final ac- | about $453,816 43, leaving a net balance of s 


ures introduced and discusse 
taken. An important resolution was | $3,919,070. This, divided among t 
efore the Senate, and adopted by that | according to the principles of the bill, would give 
close of April (on the 26th), | to each congressional district (if the bill 

the Committee on Education and Labor | tioning representation which recent! 

ructed to inquire into the expediency of | House of Representatives should b 

g the net proceeds of the sales of the} the sum of about $10,600. Estimating 
public lands among the several States for educa- | to average tl ie future, t 
tional purposes, and of otherwise so providing by | sage of th ill would secure to each State an 
law that all the people of the United States may | nually at least the sum of $10,000 for every con- 
have the opportunity of acquiring a common-| gressional district in it. uch a provision alone 
school education.” Some time previous a bill I » to accomplish any great 
had been introduced by Senator Willey for such | result; but it would greatly aid the States, and 
an appropriation, one section of which provided | doubtless stimulate them to make additional pro- 
that in the application of the money no discrim- | visions for educational purposes. We have just 
ination should be made on account of race, color, | introduced into our body politic 4,427,067 colored 
or previous condition of servitude: the act to take | persons, of whom 700,000 have been made voters. 
effect from December 31, 1870. In bringing this | This race must be educated. This mass of ig 
bill again before the Senate, April 26, Senator | norance must be removed. We are responsible 
Willey stated that the number of acres of public rit. We are also responsible for the imposi 
lands sold last year was 7,666,159. There re-| tion of new duties upon the freedmen, Hence our 
main yet unsurveyed 1,326,430,648 acres. ‘* Al-| obligation toeducatethem. Besides, there are in 
lowing that only one fourth of these lands is of a | the United States and Territories 1,126,575 white 
character that would secure their purchase and | persons over the age of twenty years who can nei 


settlement, it would still present the basis of an/ ther read nor write; of these 467,023 are voters. 
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On May 3 Mr. Jenckes reported back to the 
House the bill to reg rulate the civil service of the 
United States, with a substitute. ‘The substitute 
provides that all appointments of civil officers in 
the several departments, except postmasters and 
such officers are by law required to be ap- 
pointed by the President, shall be made from 
those persons who shall haye been found best 
qualified for the performanc®f the duties of the 
offices to which such appointments are to be 
made, in open and competitive examinations, 
and after terms of probation, to be conducted and 
regulated as prescribed in the bill. For this pur- 
pose the President is to appoint an officer to be 
called the Commissioner of the Civil Service, and 
two assistantcommissioners—these officers to hold 
their positions for five years. Among the duties 
of this Commission should be the following : 


First, to prescribe, subject to the ap provi il of the 
President of the United States, the qualifications re- 
quisite for an appointment into each branch and grade 
of the civil service of the United States, having regard 
to the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, 
health, character, knowledge, and ability for the 
branch of service into which he seeks to enter; 
end, to provide, subject to the same approval, for the 
examinations and periods and conditions of proba- 
tion of all persons eligible under this act who may 
present themselves for admission into the civil serv- 

2; thi to establish, subject to the same approval, 
rules governing the applications of such persons, the 
times and places of their examinations, the subjects 
upon which such examinations shall be had, with 
other incidents thereof, and the mode of conducting 
the same, and the manner of keeping and preserving 
the records thereof, and of perpetuating the evidence 
of such ay plications, qualifications, examinations, pro- 
bations, aud their re sult, as they shall think expedient. 
Such rules shi ill be so framed as to keep the branches 
of the civil service, and the different grades of each 
bran h, as also the records applicable to each branch, 
distinct and separate. The said Commission shall 
divide tl country into territorial districts for the 
purpose of holding examinations of applicants res- 
ident therein and others, and shall designate some 
venient and accessible place in each district where 
examinations shall be held; fourth, to examine per- 
sonally, or by persons by them specially designated, 
the applicants for apppolatencnt into the civil service of 
the United States; fifth, to make report of all rules 
and regulations established by them, and of a sum- 
mary of their proceedings, including an abstract of 
their examinations for the different branches of the 
service, annually, to Congress at the opening of each 


as 


sec- 


con 


sesSs10n, 


The bill also 7 rovides for the prescription of a 
fee not sete r &5, to be paid by each appli- 
cant for examin: ition ; and also a fee not exceed- 
ing S10, to be paid by*each person who shall re- 
ceive a certificate of recommendation from the 
Commission. An amendment was proposed in 
the shape of a new section to the bill, making it 
unlawful for any member of Congress to solicit, 
recommend, or advise the President of the United 
States, or any head of a Department, or any bu- 
reau thereof, to appoint ry person to office or 
employment; and it shall be unlawful for the 
President or any head of a Department or bu- 
reau to make any ap pointment so solicited, rec- 
ommended, or advised on the privity of the ap- 
plicant; and any person who shall violate this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding 
#1000; Provided, That this act shall not apply 
to the action of Senators upon nominations sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate. 
The bill, with its amendments, was recommitted 
May 5. 
In the debate in the House, May 24, on the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, Mr. 
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Voorhees, of Indiana, moved to omit Santiago 
de Cuba from the appropriation, on the ground 
that ‘‘the American flag at that consulate does 
not protect either the person of the consul him- 
self or the personal safety of American citizens 
within his jurisdiction. That being the case, 
Congress should not vote money to keep a re] 
resentative at that post. He can not reside thets 
in safety.” Mr. Voorhees referred to an article 
in the New York Tribune of the 23d in regard 
to the treatment of Consul Phillips at Santiago 
de Cuba, and the murder of innocent Americans 
by the Spanish authorities. The representations 
of Consul Ph uillips, according to this article, jn 
regard to the innocence of two American citj 
zens, Speakman and Wyeth, who had been con- 
demned to death, had been utterly disregarded ; 
and on account of a report which he had sent to 
Washington, reflecting severely upon the Spanish 
government, he had himself been threatened with 
assassination, and was obliged to leave the city, 
being able to escape only under the protection of 
the British consul. 

Mr. Voorhees, in this connection, said, “] 
enjoin and implore every member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and every one of you 
who has access to the dead man who presides 
over the State Department, to go to him and tell 
him, if you can make him hear, that the blood 
of American citizens cries aloud from the ground 
for action, cries in mournful and bitter reproaches 
against him for his imbecility, his sloth, his dis- 
regard of the pride and honor and glory and 
safety of this republic, once great and honored 
throughout the world, but now sunk low, 
through his inaction, that a fifth-rate power 
slaughters her citizens with impunity, and drives 
her representatives in fugitive haste from their 
posts of diplomatic duty.” 

Mr. Garfield made the following statement in 
regard to Consul Phillips : 


SO 


The late consul of the United States at Santiag 
was General William Steadman, a distinguished citi- 
zen of the congressional district which I represe: 
He died at his post, after having been on duty 
few days. The present consul at that place is 
from my congressional district. I have thus had 
casion to learn something about the consular dutic 
there; and I desire for a moment to call attention t 
what appears to me on the surface to be the characte 
of this man Phillips, whose paper has been read at the 
desk 

When General Steadman died, on the 6th of July, 
1869, he was residing in the family of Mr. Phillips 
who sent a very brief letter to the State Department, 
stating the fact of General Steadman’s death, and say- 
ing that he would in a few days send on his effeets, to- 
gether with a fuller account of the circumstances of 
his illness and death. More than a dozen letters have 
been addressed to him since that time by the bereaved 
family and by the friends of the deceased, yet not one 
syllable of answer has been received. No effects have 
been sent on, though General Steadman had in his 
possession at the time of his death a considerable sum 
of money. Nota word on this subject has been heard 
from Mr. Phillips to indicate his purpose or desire to 
discharge the sacred trust committed to him, or to give 
any account of the death of the American officer who 
died in his house. The present consul ys at San- 
tis igo some weeks before Mr. Phillips left, but has not 
obtained any intelligence for the family of General 
Steadman. Very recently Phillips fled from Cuba, 
claiming that his life was in danger. He went away 
on & man-of-war, and by some curious process he got 
himself appointed consul at Jamaica, in place of an 
American consul who had died there. He obtained 
his appointment from an American admiral, who had 
no power to make such an appointment, and the ap- 
pointment was disavowed and revoked by the Secre- 
tary of State as soon as information on the subject 
was received. It appears also that Phillips was taken 


) 
a 
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Santiago on an American man-of-war, where 
stand on his rights as an American citizen, 
1 that when he arrived there he did not dare to 
1, as the admiral thought, because of the debts 
e by him, and for which he was liable to be sued on 
I am informed also that Mr, Phillips has 
sent to the State Department a claim against the 
States of $200,000 damages, for having been 
, threatened, and endangered by the author- 
ya. 
e man who tells us these horrible stories 
the state of affairs in Santiago de Cuba. More- 
. having had these terrible stories published, I 
old that he has sent to the State Department a 
savowal of their truthfulness, saying that he wrote 
them under duress and to save his life; that they were 
written to pacify the people around him. 
{ have stated what I understand to be facts that can 
verified by any one who will apply at the State De- 
it. Now, before I propose to let my ‘ blood 
before I propose to abolish this consulate or to 
in any belligerent way, I would like to have 
on who cares so much for the honor of the 
rican flag send back the money now in his hands, 
nd belonging to the bereaved family of a noble man 
ho was lately consul at Santiago. I should like to 
im send word also about that man's last sick- 
said in the hours of approaching death. 
byte tohave some response sent tothe inquiries 
» agonized widow, who has been beseeching for 
utterance of her dying husband. But no answer 
has come to any such ap, plic ation. Let this man show 
some humanity to these people whom he has so cruelly 
wronged before he takes the care of the whole human 
id specially of all West India consulships, on 
his xh inds. He is busy pursuing his $200,000 claim, 
his having been troubled in his sovereign right 
American citizen upon the island of Cuba. I do 
think it right that this House should go into an 
uy of indignation over a man who has behaved as 
t man has, 
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acific Railroad bill, passed by 


April 21, came before the ~ soon 
i and met with very strong opposition, 
based for the most part on the objection to the 


of granting so large a proportion of the 

lands to railroad companies. It is esti- 

1ated that the number of acres certified and pat 
ented under grants to such companies, thus far, 
is 22,393,968, and that the number of acres 
inuring under such grants is 185,890,794, or 
over one-tenth of the entire public domain. ‘The 
grant solicited by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
five times the size of the 


includes an area over 
New England States. ‘The bill was passed by 
>, 107 to 85. 


the House, May 2¢ 

In the Senate, April 28, a bill was introduced 
to relieve all persons engaged in rebellion from 
the disability imposed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, excepting those who left Congress or the 
army or navy to aid the insurrection, and those 
who were members of State Conventions adopt- 
ing ordinances of secession. No action has been 
taken on this bill—The Senate, May 12, passed 
the Army bill, which differs from that previous- 
ly passed by the House. It fixes the reduction 
of the army at 30,000 instead of 25,000. The 
section prohibiting retired officers from holding 
civil positions retained, and an additional 
amendment extends this disability to all army 
officers. —In the Senate, April 25, a bill was re 
ported relative to the subject of the enforcement 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. The House pass- 
ed such a bill May 16. ‘The bill introduced i 
the Senate, after numerous amendments, was 
passed May 21. A Conference Committee had 
to be appointed, whose report was — by the 
Senate May 25, and by the House May 2 The 
bill is a general one, regulating elections, and 
authorizing the President, in its execution, to 
use the army or navy if necessary.—A bill was 


is 
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vanaeid in the | Senate May 2, and in the House 
May 13, for the relief of the widows and or} ‘phans 
of the officers and seamen lost on the Oneida, by 
the payment of one year’s salary.—Among the 
amendments agreed upon by the Senate to the 
Appropriation bill was one (May 11) granting 
$500,000 for a building for the State De- 
pate and another for the enlargement of the 

Capitol grounds at a cost of $500,000; an amend- 
ment allowing the appointment of female clerks 
in any of the classes of clerkships in the Depart- 
ments (May 23), and another (May 27 
equal pay to male and female cle: 
amendment was agreed upon by both 
granting $100,000 for 
North Pole. 

A bill granting a life annuity of $2000 to the 
widow of President Lincoln was passed by the 
House, May 2, by a vote of 85 to 77. ‘The Sen 
ate Committee on Pensions decided that the an- 
nuity ought not to be granted.—The Ser 
May 4, passed the House resolution to pay to 
the family of the late General John A. Rawlins 
a sum equal to his salary for one year. 

The House, April 28, passed a bill for the es- 
tablishment of an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Justice, of which the 
Attorney-General shall be the head. ‘The bill 
provides for the transference to this new depart- 
ment of the Solicitor of the Treasury and his as- 
sistants, the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, the 
Naval Solicitor and Judge-Advocate-General, 
and the clerks, messengers, and 
ployed in the office of the Attorney-General, and 
in the offices of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
Naval Solicitor, and Solicitor of Internal Rey- 
enue, and the law officer in the Depa of 
State, now designated as the Examiner of Claims 
in said department. 

Congress has determined 
L5th of July. 

The Judiciary election in New York State on 
May 17 resulted in the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic party by 85,000 majority., Folger 
and Andrews (Republicans) were elected as the 
two minority associate judges. 

During the last week in May (25th, 26th, and 
27th) an attempt was made by a portion of the 
Fenian organization to invade Canada. ‘The 
expedition resulted in a complete failure. Two 
or three thousand men were pushed forward to 
the border, and a consideral f mili- 
tary was accumulated, vement, 
however, was nited 


out- 


new 


giving 
also an 
Llouses, 
the 


an expedition to 


ate, 


laborers em 


riment 


to on the 


adjourn 


over 


le qui ntity { 
The m 
anticipated by both tl 
States and Canadian authorities. At 
set President Grant issued a proclamation 
force the neutrality laws. Genera 

led the Fenians across the borde 
bans, allowed himself to be arrested 

of his army by United States Marshal 
Several other prominent Fenian lead 
also arrested. There was no serious 
and very few casualties. 


stores 
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to en- 
ll, who 
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the face 
Foster. 
‘rs were 


fighting, 


EUROPE. 

Early in the month our 
announced another conspi the life 
of the Emperor Napoleon the second since the 
beginning of the year. A large per- 
sons were arrested ; one of these, Beaury, made 
a confession. The attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor was to have been made immediately 


advices by telegram 


racy against 


number of 





» arrest of Rochefort, but for some reason 
Important documents captured by the 
nt, and the discovery of bombs and in- 
ies, added to Beaury’s confession, 
om for doubt as to the ol 
Gustave Flourens, in London, 


Inte 


reauty he 
and 
nt and other members of the rma- 
y of Workmen, were impli 
he High Court of Justice was 

il of the 
and 


conspirators, some < 


icted sentenced to 


mprisonment. 


e on the plebisc 


con 


itum was taken on 
for 
Yeas, 7,336,4 


j 
/ 
in a decisive victory 


tL resulte¢ 


The vote stood, 34; 
,7 Paris voted against the pdle- 
in the proportion of nearly three to two. 
and navy the vote was in the affirm- 
The election was followed by 
disturbance in ot 
and in the con- 
But 
quickly suppressed, and on the 


02.709. 


some quarters 

les were erected, 
the military some blood was shed. 
ees , 

e Emperor and Empress, in an open car- 
ed the scene of disorder. —The./Journa 
May 16 announced the Duke De Gram- 

as Minister of Foreign Affairs in place of 
gned.—On the 2Ist the Em- 
» legislative bodies in solemn assem- 

ceived from a deputation of the Corps 

slatif the result of the vote on the plebiscitum. 


to M. Schneider, who represented the 

» chambers, the Emperor made a speech 

his gratitude to the nation for the sig- 

» of its confidence. He said: ‘* The 

itum had for its sole object the ratification, 
the people, of constitutional reform. But 
t t of opinions, and in the struggle 


amidst al ¢ 
} opponents, its purpose became greater. 
t 


Till 
to its 
us not regret this. The adversaries of our 

s have made the question one between 
npire and a revolution. The nation has 
| the question in favor of that system which 
! rder and liberty The votes which 
of 1848, 1851, and 1852 reaftirm 

and give you, like me, new force to 

work fe e nation. 


rauly 
your } 
Now, more than ever, may 
ess of the future; 
march of the régime which a great 
ded amidst political troubles, and 
is fortified in an era of peace and lib 


for who oppose the 


ill remains without a king. 
the throne; 


Espar- 
but owing to his 
adva 1C¢ y The 
project of an Iberian union has been much dis- 
“| The latest advices indicate that there 
solidation of the regency. ‘The draft 

was read by the Colonial Minister t 

May 28. It provides for indemnity 

ster for children born of slaves since 

iat all born after the passage of the 


ee, 


tero was otlered 


seventy-eight—he declined. 


Council, at Rome, the 
ipal infallibility has been discussed ; 


acumenic al 


twithstanding the opposition of one hun- 

tes, and of the great Ku- 
logma will probably be promulgated. 

sh House of Lords, on the 19th, dis- 

bill legalizing 


powers of 


marriage with a de- 
, Which has already passed 


Commons. Lord Houghton and 
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RIS a ar 
the Marquis of Lansdowne favored the bill: } 
the spiritual lords in the House opposed j 
The Earl of Kimberley pronounced the proposed 
marriages immoral. ‘The House refused by { 
majority to pass the bill to a second readi , 
the House of Commons, May 4, the bi ! 
male suffrage was passed to its second readi 
by a vote of 124 to 91. The question 
came up on the 12th, and a motion to posty 
was passed by a majority of 126. Mr. Gladst 
attacked the bill, and denied that the count 
wanted female suffrage. —The Irish Land bill was 
passed by the House of Commons May 30. 

The yacht race between the Cambria (Engl 
and the Sappho (American) resulted, on 
third trial, May 18, in the victory of the latter, 

Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, died M 
23, at the age of sixty-one. 

A party of English travelers, consisting 
Lord and Lady Muncaster, Mr. Herbert (s 
tary to the British Legation), Count Boyl (Se 
retary to the Italian Legation), Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd, with their child, five years old, and M 
Vyner, were ambushed and captured on the pl 
of Marathon, a short distance from Athens, | 
band of brigands twenty-eight in number. ‘I 
party had left Athens that morning (April 11 
in carriages, and under the escort of four mx 
The bandits hurried tl 
captives away, and the next day released thi 
dies and child, and allowed Lord Muncastei 
return to Athens to raise the sum demand 
the ransom of himself and his four compani 
The sum raised; but it 
found impossible to obtain from the Greek gx 
ernment an amnesty for the brigands. A Greek 
ofticer, however, was sent to inform the brigands 
that, if they would take the money and re! 
their captives, they could go on board a B 
ship of war, and leave the country for Malta; 
but they would not be permitted to quit tl 
neighborhood of Oropos, where they had take 
refuge with their captives, and where they 
surrounded by a force of 600 
brigands would not accept these terms, but i 
sisted on an for all their crimes, ar 
refused to remain at Oropos, threatening to | 
their captives if their march was opposed. T! 
set out accordingly, without waiting for the ret 
of Lord Muncaster, and were pursued by caval 
ry. On the approach of the troops they sl 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Lloyd. In the fight 
ensued six brigands were killed. ‘The 
fled, taking with them Mr. Vyner and Count 
Boyl, whom they killed at Skimatari. This at 
fair has created intense excitement in England. 
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SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

There are the usual conflicting reports in re- 
gard to the war in Cuba. General Goicouria, a 
prominent Cuban leader, has been captured. H 
was brought to Havana May 6, was taken t 
jail, tried by a court-martial, and was garroted 
on the 7th. 

Advices of May 22 announced the success of 
the revolution in Venezuela. The capital was 
captured, April 27, by General Guzman Blanco, 
after two days’ hard fighting, and General Blanco 
was installed as Provisional President. Pres- 
ident Monagas, who had been at the head of the 
government for two years, surrendered with the 
remnant of his army. 
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OTHING, it seems to us, evening in time to allow the people to see Yankee 
N° nsolatory to Mr. Greeley Robins in his le delineation of down 
& on quite credible authority east char ry as tot effect 
é 1al ir the Tribune have ha 

t to which their merits entitle SOME years ago, at Washington, during a ses 

rward made the instrument Congress, the parlors at Willard’s were 

st miraculous curative results on the system | enlivened during the evenings by the show and 

unwell Svrian As pr of, we have the the« tot ** fair Ww men and brave n 1 lhen, 
wing, related by the Rev. Dr. Jessup, an es- | as now, they resorted to the capital to sharpen : 
1 missionary in that country, who says: their axes, serve the country, get married, 

‘A Hakeem, or native doctor, one day came | have a good time. One evening, in the throng 
to me and asked for a old newspapers, to | that promenaded through the halls of the hotel 
\ appeal I responde gift of a few | was a member of Congress fir n State, 

l-worn copies of the fi e. Ajaccompanied by his daught d greater 

tnight after the grateful re ipient came back | familiarity with modern novels than with modern 
me in wonderful spirits, and thanked me most guages. Passing by Ge Houston, 





artily for the gift, inviting me to go and 


young woman, 





‘rapes and figs in his vinevard, saying, ‘I thank | she was asked by het itleman compan 


t very much for those old journa There is | ion how she liked their appearance; to which, 


! 
! i 
»m; they have worked wonders | with the frankness of a daug 





ig like th Wes 
1y patients!” What was my surprise, on | she replied: ‘* The dress of is elegant 
ng the house of the quacl I t and 





x, to be invited to | but as for General Houston 
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[x the “ Life of Bismarck,” just published by |” fe ; 
Harpers, occurs the following original anec- s 1 of Boston, look to y houses 
dote of Humboldt: During the eventful Bx ! ate ; be ee SS oe 
vs of March, 1848, when barricades were the And ¢ aie Wee e. Aged to th 
er of the day, a mob came rushing into the of London.” 
Ora i Strasse, where Humboldt resided. ——_ 
Materials for a barricade were required, and every Ir is related of a certain Connecticut minister 
r was oir yiaee for the purpose. One of these | that one Sunday morning, as he was on his way 
opened, and a venerable-looking man presented | to exchange with a brother clergyman, he met 
nself, and begged the excited mass not to dis- | the brother, who said to him, * My mother-in 
b him. Such a request was not to be borne | law is failing, and will probably request the 


y the sovereign people, and he was asked men- | prayers of the e church, in which TI would unite.” 











ho he was, that he should use such | Between services Mr. B went to see the old 

lang ‘I am Alexander Von Humboldt,” | lady. He asked whether she would like to have 

Was iet reply. In a moment every hat prayer offered for her recovery. ‘* No; why 

s d with reverent greetings the multi- | should 1? I have lived out my days, and want 

tud ‘ "ward, and left the scholar and phi- to get home Chat afternoon the meregation 

i sophe was ast seer sep ingpeir anian ed tice: ** Mrs, 

aa ie P desires Jagr tide ene she, she 

In the way of neat advertising we have seen | may die. er son-il , Rev. P S : 
nothing — r than the following notice of the | unites in tl equest !” 


Alleghanians,” in the loeal column of the oo 


Atchison Champion and Press: for Boston having left Twenty- 





wer Was mak- 





“The prayer-meeting at Presbyterian Hall will com- | * 
mence tl inutes } re the usual hour, and closea | Ing a desperate attempt to read by the feeble 
tle igl with a view to afford op} 


icert by the Alleghanians.” 





light of the single lamp that was burning in the 





ear. Abandoning his paper in disgust, he was 
This style might be adopted by various ca- | inveighing 
terers for pul 
The monthly concert of prayer, which was an- | ‘* Niggardls 
nounced for Monday evening, has been postponed | ‘* any d 


penuriousness of the 
ic amusement-—as, for exam] le wealtl Vv cory hich he stvled niggardly. 


neighboring passenger ; 





uld be ashamed of it! 
th Denedey, in order to give the congregation an - = 








ypportunity to hear Skifi ~yoagag U's mi nstrels, Ir is well remembered by army officers that 
in their justly c¢ as ‘The pro- | of the various delicacies distributed by the civil 
tracted meeting which has as going on for | ian delegates of the several commissions and re- 


some weeks in our village will close to-morrow | lief agencies the major part was obtained by a 
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ents who made the most noise, and 
er a were sickest. 
after Gettysburg, when the corps hos- 
wounded, that, while 
the patient suddenly 
a delegate of the Christian Com- 
mission p ipssed the tent, and asked, ‘* Warn't 
at a Christian?” ‘* Yes.” ‘‘ Jove! but J for- 
tto groan! Well, that’s the first one of them 
ve missed yet. I wonder what he had?” 


class of pa 
not by tl 
It was 
was crowded with 
slight wound, 
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THE tail of the Shanghai has at length come to 
be made the subject of official investigation in 
Cong On the 2d of April last, in the regu- 
lar order of business in the House of Representa- 
tives, occurs the following, which we quote from 
the official report in the Globe: 


ress. 


also laid before the House a com- 
om the Secretary xen Treasury, in re- 
he value at which the ‘tail of the shanghai’ 
ructions of the De; sohaie nt, now taken at 
18 C ustom- houses of ine United States; which 
red h Ce mumittee on Foreign Affairs, and 


ted. 


peaker 
on f 
} 


eae to know that the exact money 

of the tail of the Shanghai rooster is at 

to be adjudicated upon by Congress. 
Hitherto prices have fluctuated so widely as to 
embai engaged in the regular trade. 
It is just possil le, that the Secretar Vv 
of the __ asury meant that action should be taken 
on the tael of Shanghai, a coin worth about 
Sl 50. “But we are not clear on the subject. 


rass those 


however, 


A Boston correspondent assures us that the 
following, one of the many funny anecdotes that 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, people tell of Mr. 
Webster, has not appeared in print: 

During Mr. W.’s residence in that city, in his 
younger days, there was a furniture-dealer named 
Judkins doing business in the town, who was a 
very well informed as well as ambitious man. 
He was patronized by Mr. Webster, who often 
dro} pe “1 into the shop to order or superintend the 
m oa of some piece of furniture. ‘These op- 
portunities of conversing with a man so learned 
as Mr. W. were the delight of Mr. Judkins’s life ; 
and on the removal of the former to Boston, the 
payment of a considerable debt due Mr. J. was 
left for future settlement. Attempts 
were made at various times to collect the debt— 
always in vain. Finally, Mr. Judkins determ- 
ined to go to Boston and see Mr. Webster him- 
Ile reached the city after a long and fa 
tiguing stage-ride, and, making a Sunday toilet, 
proceeded to the large house on the corner of 
High Summer streets. ‘‘Is Mr. We bste “ 
in?” | he of the servant who answered tl 1e 
bell ‘Yes, but he can not possibly 
‘** But I must see him.” ‘* No; he is entertain- 
ing s¢ Washington mink they 
ing Mir 


and belie 


willingly 


sell. 


} 
be seen. 


are din- 
Judkins had heard of subterfuges, 
ed not the serving-man. ‘* Well, I will 
1 and wait till dinner is over.” The puz- 
servant, stairs, decided to 
e importunate stranger’s name to his mas- 
ter. Fancy the surprise of Mr. Judkins at seeing 
Mr. Webster rushing up stairs and insisting upon 
the poor man’s joining his friends at the dinner 
table He would take no denial, and carried 
him forcibly almost, introducing him as ‘my 
old and dear friend, Mr. Judkins, of Portsmouth, ’ 
and seating him between a distinguished Bostoni- 


come 1 
zled needed below 


take t 
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an and the Secretary of the Navy; and, to use 
the words of the worthy cabinet-m: aker 2 2 was 
for four mortal hours just as good as any bi 

my opinion was asked on a good many subject 
and the y all seemed to think I knew a good de al 
I was invited to visit them, and to go to Wash- 
ington, and every body asked me to drink wine 
with them ; and, by George! I made up my mind 
never to ask for my bill again. I was a po 
man, and needed my money, but I had been 
treated as I never expected to be treated in this 
world, and I was willing to pay for it.” 


Dr. M‘L——, Reverend and M.D., preached 
and practiced some years ago in West Virg 
A native of Ireland, he still retains much of the 
brogue, although many years a resident of this 
country. There lived with him a lad who was 
one of the worst boys the great West was known 
to have produced. One night this bad Willi 
being at a protracted meeting, was so thoroug 
aroused to the danger of his condition that ru 
concluded to go forward to the altar. ‘The Doc- 
tor was within the chancel at the time, and see 
ing Bill coming forward, cried out, ‘* Make 1 
there! make room! kere the ve 
divil himse fl” 


comes 


Ow another occasion he took for ¢ 
parable of the Prodigal Son. He des 
graphically the wretchedness and ser ; 
the young man when he was feeding swine 
to cap the climax, exclaimed, ‘* It 1 
mer-r-cy [rolling the r] that he didn’t 
pestol and blow his brains ont!” 

In Illinois, at least, the ‘‘man and brother 
seems to have an idea of the upsh ot of re 
Congressional legislation, although the mann 
of expressing it may be open to criticism. | 
election-day at Decatur, Illinois, Dick White 
well-known colored gentleman of that place, 
made the somewhat sarcastic observa ion: : “De 
white folks am mighty polite to us cuilud n 
since dey passed de Fifteenth Commandment! 


A GENTLEMAN = cose views riding with some 
ladies at Elizabeth, New Jersey, a few days since 
was informed by one of them, as they 
proaching the new hotel, that it was the 
idan House,” and had just been opened. 
indeed!” responded ‘‘old Mustache.” 

I suppose the next thing in order, and certainly 
the most natural desire on the part of tl e pro- 
prietor, will be to ‘ Phil’ it immediately. 


were al 
** Sher 


Nor long ago a fire company in one of our 
rural villages paid a friendly visit to a neighbo 


ing town. Of course the village band was out, 
and a cordial reception accorded the visitors. 
A dinner was given by the village authorities, to 
which the band was very properly invited. After 
dinner came the toasts, when a gentleman pres 
ent gave, ** The M- Fire Company and the 
P—— Band; the latter great blowers, the for 
mer pe rfect squirts | sl 


THERE was a certain quaintness of humor in 
the manner adopted by the late Mr. Wm. W. 
Cornell, the iron manufacturer of this city, in 
making donations for religious and charitable 
objects. It was a sort of habit of his to connect 
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himself with churches of his denomination 


hi t 

odi hat were in debt, : h 

took to have a debt px 

sume half the amount himself, but he 

int way of doing it. For instance, 
yy to make personal solicitations. 
b small ; 
the of people, 
iide his gifts, partly to shame the penu- 


a pew reluctant but 


His 


lonations ostensibly were but he 


subseribe in name other 


would 
partly to} 
riou Goin 
to-do member sat, and who 

he would pass on to a poor widow or 

g-girl, say a word to the parties, and then 
“Widow Jones, $500.” ‘* Sister 

A mechanic thought he could 

the subscription was shouted out for 
The General Superintendent of the city 

we tt one night. He had 
greed to subscribe 850 for some purpose, and 


g to where a 


declined to sub- 


Kennedy, $ 
pare S10; 


S100, 


brought to his 


» heard his name announced for $1500—half a 
u's salary. ‘The subscriptions were not bogus. 
made them all good. Such a man—genial, 


lligent, ic, untiring—is a great public 


winter of 1868-69 Brvant, as well 
towns on the line of the Union 
nfested with despera 


Dr 
is most 
Pac 
does that a Vigilance Committee was formed, 
se Summary procedure several of 

hung: were 
Among the latter was one wl 
le. He was informed, 


of course, tha | | 


RING 1 
other 
ific Railroad, was so 
vn the worst 
ordered te 

} 


10 was found 


were others 


offenders 
leave. 
leading his mule to the s 


1 


e did not leave town 


lite 
he must al 
** Gentle 


[ only want five.” 


in fifteen minutes (an age! vid 


s. His reply was: 
his mule don’t * buck,’ 
mule did not 
‘honest miner” in Nevada. 

This incider 
an eminent judge, who 


nsequence 
** buck.” and his owner is now an 


t reminds us of a remark made by 
] "Ee ated every th 


ny ing 
Said he: 


‘I have 
‘read of an instance of ‘ Lynch law’ whe 


ibstantial fustice was not meted out.” 


depr 
pproaching to mob 


re 


Ir’s some time since the Drawer has had a 
Munchausenism. ‘To the thoughtfulness of a 
Dayton, Ohio, correspondent we are indebted 
for the following: 

An old English gentleman, a school-teacher. 
who some years ago resided in one of the small 
towns of Ohio, was an agreeable teller of stories, 
but deemed it beneath his reputation as a racr 
teur to tell one that did not surpass any that had 
preceded it. A farmer having come to the village 
remarked, in the presence of his friends, that he 
had been plowing all the week with four horses, 
breaking up new ground, and dwelt upon it as 
being a very ‘‘ big thing.” * said the 
old Englishman, ‘* that’s nothing. I have seen 
in England fifty yoke of oxen hitched to one 
plow!” The remark seemed to occasion general 
surprise. ‘* And,” continued he, ‘‘ the funniest 
part of the whole thing was, that while the plow 
yp of one hill, the leading yoke of 
oxen was on top of another hill, and the forty 
nine between the plow and the leaders were sus 
pended between the two hills!) And there was 
another matter connected with it rather strange. 
In the course of the day the plowman, becoming 
rather careless about driving his team, ran into 
and split a big oak stump! The plow passed 


**Pshaw! 


was on the t 


31 
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ely through the split, but before the plowman 
21 1 it closed up and caught him 

t !” ** Did it tear his coat ?” asked 
‘rson of inquiring turn. ‘* Not a bit of if!” 
ur Veracious narrator; ‘** he hung on to 

idles and pulled 


1e coat 


out the stump!” 


: working of miracles seems to h 
| 1ed in Piqua, Ohio. 
iy a rel in the 
ich the Rey. Granville Moody was 
pastor, certain ‘‘ lewd fello 
created a disturbance 
Mr. Moody, approaching 
for the duc 
him: 
‘*We heard th 
, and came if it were t 
** No, Sir.” said the divi 
miracles, but”’—taking him 
do cast out d , 


t 
And he ** 


iit 


ive been 


ssfully resun % A few 


» baser sort” 
ie of the meetings 
n, t in to task 


ly, ther 


ir miscol rties said 
to 


at 


to see 


vou were workil 
hx 
lo! % 
is evils! 

drave him out.” 


SomE years ago a Methodist minister named 


pied the pulpit of that denominati 
in Hagerstown, Maryland, and throu the 
Conference year took frequent occasion to berate 
Hock. 


goodly number 


occu 
ghout 
his In e nsequence of these repeated at 
brethren severed 

nection with the church, determined not 
urn until th isferred 
field became 


vn that the irascil 


parson should be t1 
of labor. 
le 

n, and scores who had been scored 


ld 
1d 


to some other f 
kno was to preach his 
thinking 


1g in his valedictory to atone 


strictures, 


lis language toward them, turned out 
For half an hour he confined himself 
idation of his text, and then alluded to 
mn from them. Said he There 
some decent people in Hagerstown, and s 


rati 
me 
an ones ; some who are mean enough to 
teal tl 
othes for rag 

rown gray in the cause of the devil ; 
hard enough to build a turn 
and | be 
t work here 


An 


yes, 
e cross of Christ for fire-wood, and sell 
} 


Chere are men before me 


who have £ 
whose hearts are 
pike between H: 
lieve that th 


that will see the enterprise p 


ystown and hell; 
re’s pirit a 
ut thre 
Irishman in the rear end of the meetir 
indignant at the 
“<l out: ** And wouldn't 


be a toll-gate keeper 


ugh ! 


no doubt parson s 


old 


bawl 


willin’ to on 
WE all remember how, some years ¢ 

leemed by the boys to say, 

sloughtest dight of it,” ** Nota dif 


funny 
; trerence, i 
lalking the other day witha ¢g leman of 

suasion, he mentioned ludi 
ce of the same stvle ot talk by 
in a Western r ity, I 


a 


( instan an 
eminent butcher who, at some 
, Wishing to apostropl 


ublie entertair nt 11ze the 


Federal | 


anner, said: 
‘Forever fleet th 


1 


at standard shoat!" 


ELperR Watson, of North Carolina, was called 
iptize by immersion’ Brother Smith 

Both were old, and had recently 

profession. The husband was famous 

for his frequent d—s, but it was hoped that tl 
habit was now buried at the foot of the h 
Pilgrim’s burden rolled out of sight. Bi 


11s 
1 j 
ll where 


it habit 
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is second nature. ‘The old couple were led into “My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows’ pipes have lost their wind ; 
: “ My fire’s extinguished—coal decayed, 
P , g led bv the mnister a ; 
his wife, as he was led by the m:nister. Phe And in the dust my vice is laid; 
| ry cold. Scareely had the My iron's wrought, my life is gone, 
he liquid element when My nails are drove, my work is done.” 
ghi tl? w-c-u!ltt!1 was heard, —— the above inscription is a sculptured rey 


the water, the husband going first and leading 


G 
and louder, accompanied by i > 7" toe mae —_ nar oie 
| tions as the water grew deeper. | person whose name it is intended to perpet te W Sa 
to her waist, and fear was added to | blacksmith, who had his anvil, etc., buried with him 
, the crowd twittered quite disreputa oe 
(Che old man could bear it no longer. He THE snow was so deep in Cheshire C ounty, 
ad been writhing under pain at his wife’s con- New Hampshire, last winter, that it was difficult 
luct. Jerking his hand from the minister's, he | fr persons meeting with teams to pass. ~ 
placed in the hand of the successor of the apos- | &€ centric citizen, we ail known i in that county 
tle the hand of his wife, saying, ‘* Here, Mr. | having a defect in his speech, was coming to t] 
Watson. voun'd better take hold of the old wo- village with a horse and sle sigh, and bei In} 
man’s hand, fo » is the d—dest fool about | to meet a stranger with a team, exclaimed, ** Turn 


water you evel Upon which 


out! turn out! my father’s dead! 
= the stranger, with much difficulty, turned out and 

gave him the entire road. After he had got 
fairly by, the stranger turned and inquired of 
him when his father died; to which the g ief- 
harrowed citizen responded that his venerated 
parent had peacefully sunk to rest ‘* about fifteen 


WHEREVER one travels he finds in the grave- 
vard, be it in town or country, epitaphs so curious 
and comical that, de spite the ‘solemnity of the 
place, they beget = irresistible smile Below 
rd 


are a few fresh ¢ from English sources: 


\ years ago! 
beneath these stones . ’ = 
and all the bones 


basta Clerk dr: d David Jones.” Now that the time has come for military 
campments, we beg leave to suggest to the vai 
ous colonels of General Shaler’s division oa 
1 Liood a vein did bust, | e portance of reading up in tactics, and to 
hed Ton as part of an effective drill, the following : 
“Here lies the body of William Dent, ; When the Twenty-third Missouri was organ 
Death turned up his heels, and away he went. ized (late ‘‘ disturbance,” ete.), many of the of 
‘Here lies Dick, and here lies he, ficers were decidedly green in matters military 
Hallelu-jar Halle a Captain , having seen the ‘* right wheel” ex 
In a Cornish « aie ates ecuted, determined that his company shou 
1e body of J an Carthew, drilled in the same maneeuvre. At the next drill 
tolumb, died it St. Kew; he scratched his head in vain for the word of 
command, and substituted the following: ‘*Come 
round like a gate! in one time and ¢wo motions! 


hurch-yard : 


tht ree are alive; 
choesing rather 


A re i i be e 
wit rh their Mi ‘ther than live with their) Come! 
In India and Indiana the laws in reference to 
divorce are quite unlike. In the latter State 1 
a little tried popular legend is that all trains of cars passing 
iked it not and died.” through Indianapolis tarry full fifteen minutes 
for divorce; whereas, under the penal code in 
India, there is a criminal side to the divorce 
“Tere in this Grave there lyes a Cave, court, and, literally, 
It « sme “diy: sad "§ and Grave be Cave, “He that Joves whe ~ isn’t his’n, 
Then, reader! judge, I crave, If he is canght, he goes to prison. 
Whether doth Cave here lye in Grave —_——. 
Or Grave doth lye in Cave? We have tidings from Boston of a clergyman 
If Grave and Cave here buried lye, 
Then Grave where is thy victorie of Massachusetts who, on exc hange, preac ‘hed in 
Go, reader, and report here Ives a Cave a brother's pulpit. ‘Taking up a note which he 
Who conquers death and buries his own Grave.” | found when he opened the Bible, he read that 
Another : Brother — requested the prayers of the church 
“The Lord saw good I was lopping off wood, | that the loss of his wife might be blessed to him, 
And down fell me from the tree; ete. The preacher prayed most fervently. To 
I met with a check, and S PEGE TAY Cee, his amazement and mortification he found after- 
eae a ward that the note had lain in the Bible a year, 
: while the bereaved gentleman was on this Sab- 
‘Here lies entombed old Roger Norton, bath sitting with a new wife in the congrega- 
Whose sudden death was oddl y brought on: tion! 
Trv ay ais corn to mew om, 
orr ither ‘what tt wy te. Ever to be respected is honest grief! When 
flammation guic kly flew to: one’s wife becomes defunct anguish is especially 
pitered 500k 50. eer on reputable. A case in point comes from a rural 
wr old Roger t 0k to dy l ; 


and his wife, in the church of 


» church, on a person named Cave: 


” 


quarter, where a fine old farmer thus apostro- 
In Kenweyn church-yard, Cornwall. In mem-  phizes the memory of his better half: 
ory of Thomas Cornish, who died Jan. 1, 1844, ‘*Thus my wife died. No more will those 


aged sixty-six years: loving hands pull off my boots and part my hair 
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only a true wife can. No more will those} of the youth, upon opening the e door, to behold a 
illing feet replenish coal hod and winter pail. | skeleton suspended from the opposite wall. Ney- 
» more will she arise, ‘mid the tempestuous | er seen one of ‘*them ar,” and being 
rms of winter, and gayly hie herself away to | afi t the chemist might ‘nake bones of him, 
ld the fire, without disturbing the slumbers he red as fast as his blessed little legs could 
f the man who doted on her so artlessly. Her, carry him. In his retreat he ran full tilt against 


mory is embalmed in my heart of hearts. I 
ted alm her | but I found th at I 
uld embalm her money much cheaper. 
“T prov ured from Eli Mudget, a neighbor 

e, a very pretty grave-stone. His Powe was 
msumptive, and he had kept it on ha 
| years, in expectation of her death. Bi it sh 
ad that spring, and his hopes were blasted 
hall J forget this poor man’s grief when J 
nto part with it. ‘Take it, Skinner,’ 
take it, and may you never know what it 
ve your soul racked with disappointment 
has been.’ And he burst into a flood of 
His spirit was indeed utterly crushed. 
‘T have the following epistle engraved upon 


5 
e grave-stone: 


to emb 0d ly, 


1d sev- 


e 





1 hor 
nil 


sto ha 


$s mine 


To the memory of Tabitha, wife of Moses Skinner, 











E itlemanly editor of the Trombone. A kind 
nl exemplary wife. Terms, two dol lars a 

variably in advance. Office over Coleman's 

up two flights. Knock hard ‘We shall 


nae r; 
, mother. 


we s shall miss thee, anita r 


Job printing solicited.’ 


we 





‘hus aid my lacerated spirit cry out in ago- 
even as Rachel weeping for her children. 
it one ray of light penetrated the despair of 
soul. ‘The undertaker took his pay in job 
g, and the sexton owed me a little account 
ild not have gotten in any other way. Why 
we pine at the mysterious ways of Provi 
and vicinity fr 
‘I here pause to drop a 


I mory of ‘Tab 


(Not a conundrum. ) 
silent tear to the 
itha Ripley, that was. She was 


eminently pious woman, and could fry the 
st piece of tripe I ever slung under my vest. 
Her picked-up dinners were a perfect success, 


| she always doted on foreign missions 
Berore the Constitution of New York of 1824 
Common Pleas and Court of Sessions was 


yy a first judge and at least two associate 
At a term of such court, held in one 
northern counties of this State, the first 
was kicked by an old 








idge, on his way to court, 


man in half-drunken sport. A witness of the 
occurrence made complaint to the grand jury, 
ho found an indictment. On the old man be 


g arraigned the first judge quitted the bench, 
leaving the matter to be disposed of by the assist- 
nt The old fellow pleaded guilty, ex 
pressed sorrow for his act, and was fined five 
The first judge resumed his seat on the 
nch, glared at the assistant-justices on the 
ight and on the left, in great apparen t indigna- 
tion and contempt, remarking, see mingly to him- 
§ i ut loud enough to be heard throughout the 
room, *‘ If it costs only five dollars to kick a first 
jalen I should like to see the American coin 
small enough to designate the penalty for kic k 
tT their seats a full bench of assistant-jus 


justices, 


llars. 
be 


A LITTLE news-boy of P ittsburg lately entered 
a dri ug store to serve the proprietor, who was one 
of his regular patrons. Not finding him in the 
store, he concluded to look for him in the room 


in rear. Imagine the astonishment and horror 


That worthy man, 


ling 


the drug , just coming in. 
imagining the boy had been stea 
“went for him very 
the height of eton, the 
concl | 


s mething, 
thin, and about 
to the 


Being 


the skel boy came 


usion that they were identical, and venti- 
lated that idea thus, as he dodged his pursuer: 


‘No you di n't, old Bones !—you can't ea 


if vou have got your clothes on! 


tch me, 





In Dr. King’s ** Anecdotes of his Own Time” 
is the following, which we do not remember to 
have seen in print in this country : 

Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, when a cer- 


e of 


into the Hou 
** that | 


tain bill brought 
said, among other things 


last r that this bill would be att 


was 





winte empted ir 





1 
the present session, and he was sorry to find that 
he had proved a true renal Lord Conings- 
by, who spoke after the Bishop, and always spoke 
in a pase , desired the House to remat tk a lat 
one of the right reverend bench had set himse! 

forth as a prophet ; but, for his part, | » did not 


know what prophet to liken him to, unless to that 
furious prophet Balaam, who was reproved by 
his own The Bishop, in a reply of great 
and calmness, exposed this rude attack, con 

‘Since the noble lord hath 
manners such a similitude, [ am 


ass. 
wit 
cluding thus: dis 
ered in our 


well con 





tent to be compared to the prophet Ba 
laam ; but, my lords, I am at a loss how to make 
out the other part of the parallel ; Lam sure that I 
have been reproved by nobody but his lordship!’ 


Macarontc Vers& seems happily 























neat way of ** things, espe ings 
political, whe ere is a desire 
To blend in one the funny veeptin sotheage 
In the famous Tippecanoe : or Ty contest 
of 1844, one of the notable anthems that formed 
the main staple of the campaign was ‘* TRat Same 
Old Coon.” And thus we find it commented 
upon in mixed French and English 
CE MEME VIEUX COON, 
Ce meme vienux coon n'est p qu ort 
Il n'est pas & DI 
Je pense, myself, " 
Cette chose est yet to happen. 
En dix-huit forty-four, je s 
Vous’ll hear des cu 1 
The whet ces der ne ¢ 
Et scare des Lo 
Ce vieux coon, je ne sais pas W 
hief’s come across him, 
Il fait believe he's ng to die, 
Quand seulement playing poss 
Mais w till nous le want encore, 
Nous'll stir him with une pole; 
He'll bite mauvais as before— 
Nous pulled him de son hole! 
Jupce B , of one of the ri counties, 
was not only a wag, in his way, but a great pe 


destrian. In one of his long tramps he was ove 


aken by a itleman driving a carria 
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_—_ a 
asked the Judge to ride. Looking a moment at] MapameE B , a French lady of th ie nnn 
id, the Judge replied, ‘* No, thank you; } ten,” having said, in her intense style, “I should 

+t so low as to want to ride, I will speak | like to be married in English—in a is guage jn 

to the sexton! | which vows are so faithfully kept,” a listener 
= [ as ked a wag, ‘* What language, 1 wonder, was 

In one of the judicial districts of this State was | ahe married in?” a which his friend re} lied 

( n judge of the Supreme Court much given | ‘* Broken English, I suppose : 





ting. He was cons stantly in the habit of | ee! 
sponding to propositions of counsel by saying, | Aw English literary journal, the : Spect ntor. has 
*] don’t know aboat that.”” On one occasion, | recently published a few anecdotes il llustrati 








when acting as presiding judge, a sharp, shrewd | ‘‘ The Grotesque in Religion”—stories which 
counsel, who had been much annoyed by this | combine the strangest freaks of grotesque fancy 
kind of response, at last, quite out of patience, | with genuinely religious ideas. We quote an 
stated, with a small grain of mischief, an ele-| Irish legend—a very old one: 
mentary principle of law: to which the judge, as Our Lord, walking with St. Peter, asks f 
vas his wont, replied, ‘‘ I don’t know about that, admittance into a peasant’s hut for the night, 
I don’t know about that.” The counsel paused, | when they are most hospi itably received. When 
looked the judg > squat ely in the eye , and said, leaving the next morning St. Peter, with that fo r 
‘LT knew } rH mor didn't know, and that’s why | wardness of initiative of which the gospels give 
I told j at” sO many instances, urges his Aaa, to reward 
. ss | the peasant’s hospitality. ‘*I think not. It is 


other hand, there are occasions when | better as it is,” was the reply. ‘It’s a shame 
can not resist the impulse to be a little | for you,” says St. Payter—the story is supposed 
facetious on the bench, as was the case with an| to be told by an Irish peasant—‘* you must do 
English judge, who addressed a criminal who] something for him,” an admirable dramatic 

i sentenced to death for uttering a forged | touch, showing how well the character of St, 
£1 note in this wise: ‘*I trust that through the| Peter is understood, and how thoroughly it has 
merits and mediation of our blessed Redeemer, | been realized by the common people. “Where- 
you may there experience that mercy which a| upon our Lord gives way, and tells his entertai 








due regard to the credit of the paper currency of | er to look in a certain place, where he will find 
the country forbids you to hope for here.” | piece of money. The next year our Lord and 
a St. Peter return by the same spot, ‘and find a 


WE are indebted to a correspor dent at Lin-} grand castle in the place of the hut. They ask 
coln, Nebraska, for an anecdote of Governor | for a night’s lodging, telling that they are the 
David Butter, which the Governor used to tell| same travelers who received it a year ago; but 

glee: | the powdered footman comes back with a shary 
years ago—but before Lincoln, | refusal, saying the place is no hotel, and slam 
id an existence—the Governor | the door in their face. Whereupon, after a brief 
g” the State (whore a stump is a| silence, says our Lord to St. Payter, ‘* J tould 














great 1 , and as darkness came on ere his | you so.” Both the unconscious and the conscious 
destination was reached, he halted for the night | elements of humor in this story are very con- 
t the hut of a hardy pioneer; and, as room was | spicuous, The dictatorial urgency of St. Peter’s 


scarce, the Governor was assigned to a bed with | impulsiveness, and the child-like triumph of the 
they were preparing for the couch the | retort with which the Divine Master impresses 
id, **‘ Well, Pat, you'd live a long} his superior wisdom on the blundering apostle, 
in the old country before you could sleep | are curious enough instances of the collog 

1 Governor.” ‘*Yis,” said Pat; ‘‘an’ it | familiarity with which religious ideas are treat 
fore the likes of ye wud | in popular legends of this class. 








pe WHILE the Third Vermont regiment was en- 
AN artist in Connecticut relates and illustrates | camped near Kearnstown, Virginia, some of the 








this poetic incident: ‘‘ The following snecimen | officers made the acquaintance of two Sout! 
of grave-stone literature may be seen in a coun-| ladies living near camp. ‘The ladies being 

try grave-vard in'Trumbull, in this State. I am | of reading matter, requested the loan of any books 
a marble-worker, and engraved it on the stone | the officers might have. One ¢ ngertbven 0. m- 
myself rding to the directions given me, ised to send one, and on reaching ec: amp e is ‘pa ed 
" ge oy See eee ee an orderly with Hugo's Les Misera he 
His spirit’s gone unto his God: | orderly soon returned, bringing ene the | 00k, 
\ ever more shall hear his tread, stating that Miss —— had directed him to say 

Nor see the wen upon his head.’” | she had no need for such a work. Wishing 
r | know why the book was returned before it was 
c | read, he called in the evening and inquired why 
‘ she had returned re book. Had she read it? 


| 'The lady replied, ‘No, Sir, I have never read 
| the book, and never wish to; you ought to l 
| ashamed to send me—a Southern lady—sucl 
4 a book! I know our soldiers are poorly clad, 
G and suffer for want of proper food, but they are 
not Lee’s Miserables, as you Yankees represent 
| the *m to be!” 
Not being in mood disputé itious, the gory Thi: 
| Vermonter retired in good order. 





